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This  monograph  fcrus  part  of  a  series  of  investi- 
gations into  various  phases  of  Aiaerican  trade  \mionism  that, 
for  soiae  years,  have  been  undertaken  by  laeiabers  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Seminciry  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi+y,    in  gather- 
ing ne.terial,  "-he  author  has  hac  access  +". o  the  trade  union 
publications  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  at  the  head- 
quarters of  various  unions.    The  file  of  the  national  Labor 
Tribune  at  Pittsburg  has  been  used  for  early  cone  it  ions  ainong 
the  coal  miners,  iron  and  steol  ■.vorkers,  and  glass  ^-.'orkers. 
A  fev;  pamphlets,  files  of  ccntemporary  nev.'spapers,  and  o-^hcr 
docuia-mts  relatin.-;  the  history  of  local  trade  unionism  in 
America  have  also  been  examined.    This  study  of  docurientary 
sources  has  been  supplem-^nted  by  personal  observation  and  by 
interviews  v.'ith  prominent  Aiaerican  labor  leaders. 

At  every  stage  of  the  v.'ork,  the  author   has  received 
valuable  advice  and  assistance  from  Professor  Jacob  }I.  Hol- 
lander and  Dr.  George  E.  Larnett,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 
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The  "basic  unit  of  government  in  the  American  trace 
union  is  the  mass  meeting  of  members.    Such  meetings  are 
sometimes  held  "by  the  journeymen  employed  in  each  shop, 
mine,  factory,  or  other  form  of  coiranercial  or  uianufactur- 
Ing  estahliahment.    But  more  frequently  and  more  periodi- 
cally, *-,hey  are  convoiced  by  the  meiabers  of  a  trade,  or  by 
a  certain  class  of  workers  at  a  trade  in  "ne  several  "shops" 
of  a  particular  locality.    The  first  of  these  popn.lar  as- 
semblies is  termed  the  "shop  ineeting";  the  second  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "local".    All  other  units  of  governiiient 
are  delegate  councils,  created  by  the  federation  of  bhop 
meetings  or  locals  into  district,  state,  ano  national  and 
international  unions. 

The  formation  of  permanently  organized  unions  is, 
ho%vever,  usually  preceded  by  a  period  of  unorganized  re- 
sistance, during  which  the  journeymen  of  a  craft,  when   a- 
roused  suddenly  by  the  threat  of  a  reduction  of  wages  or 
some  o*:her  specific  griev:ince,  frequently  decide  .vitnoiit 
forethought  or  preparation  to  walk  out  on  strike.    Some- 
times, such  unorganized  movements  are  limited  to  the  jaem- 
bers  of  a  single  shop  or  factory.    Sometiiusb,  they  involve 
all  "he  journeymen  of  a  trade  in  a  locality. 

As  a  r'ole,  however,  these  unorganized  strikes 
are  confined  to  the  employees  of  a  single  industrial  es- 
tablisiiment.   After  the  destruction  of  the  short-lived 
Bates  Union  of  1849,  no  attempt  was  :aade  to  organize 
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the  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania  until  1868,  v^hen  in 
June  of  *:hat  year  the  Workman's  Benevolent  Ajsociation  of 
Schuykill  County  was  formed.    Yet,  ouring  the  interval 

of  disorganization,  the  miners  did  not  pasaively  endure 
their  lov;  wages,  and  dilapidated  houses,  or  'he  mulcting 

of  their  earnings  by  the  hin-h-priced  co:apany  stores. 

On  the  contrary,  isolated  strikes  of  but  a  single  colliery, 

incited  by  the  bolder  and  more  turbulent  spirits,  broke 

out  now  at  one  mine,  and  nov/  at  another.    But,  as  these 

movements  were  spontaneous  and  aisunited,  the  employers 

1 
always  succeodad  in  linickly  crushing  them. 

Aa  late  as  1885,  there  existed  among  the  }iatters 

of  Danbury,  Conn.,  an  ancient  institution  known  as  the 

"shop  call",  whose  origin,  antedating  the  organization  of 

a  permanent  union  aiaon^;  the  craft,  can  be  traced,  it  is 

said,  far  back  into  colonial  times.    For  many  years,  any 

man,  woman,  or  child,  v;orkin.-i;  in  a  hat  fac*-,ory,  who  felt 

that  he  or  she  had  a  grievance,  yelled  "shop  called". 

Immediately,  a  meeting  of  all  the  employees  of  "ne  shop 

was  held,  and  -he  complaint  was  laid  before  them.    If  the 

grievance  was  considered  just,  a  comiiittee  was  appointed 

to  wait  upon  the  employer;  ana,  if  his  comjiiittee  reported 


1 

■Pirst  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Agriculture  of  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  328. 
Harrisburg,  1374. 
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a  rejection  of  its  demands,  then  the  members  of  the  shop 

1 
in  meeting:  assembled,  woulu  decida  to  waljc  out  on  strike. 

Shop  strikes  frequen-ly  occur  at  the  present  day  in  non- 
unionized  trades,  and  are  q.uoted  by  labor  Isaaers  to  il- 
lustrate their  statement  tnat  the  strike  preceded,  and  was 
not  created  by  the  trade  union. 

The  "shop"  undoubtedly  developed  at  an  early  date 
some  simple,  informal  machinery  of  govern:aent.    It  elected 
someone  to  preside  at  the  laeotings,  and  coi:h:iittees  to  lay 
the  demands  of  the  j ourneyuen  before  the  employer.    The 
New  York  Typographical  Society,  organized  in  1831,  formed 
the  journeymen  of  each  printing  office  into  a  "chapel". 
The  chapel  held  meetings  whenever  a  disagreement  arose 
v/ith  the  employer  or  between  the  journeymen  themselves, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  so-called  "fatner  of  the  chapel'; 
This  very  simple  form  of  government  had  existed,  for  many 
years,  in  the  printing  shops  both  of  England  and  America. 

So  long,  hov/ever,  as  meetings  of  journeyaien  vere 
lEield  within  the  confines  of  an  inaustrial  establish/aent, 
they  continued  to  be  of  this  infonnal  character,  and  were 
so  inconvenient  that  "hey  coula  only  be  convoked  at  long 
intervals  as  some  uifficul-y  arose  with  eiaployers.    The 
employees  in  each  inoustrial  establisnment  might,  indeed. 


1 

New  Haven  Register,  December  1893. 
2 

Constitution  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Association  of 

June  1331,  as  ainended  in  1833. 
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have  formed  themselves  into  a  constitutionally  organized 
"body  with  meeting  quarters  outside  of  the  shop  or  factory. 
In  this  way,  the  luerahers  of  a  trade  in  each  place  would 
have  been  divided  into  ad  many  unions  as  there  were  shops 
in  such  locality. 

Certain  conoitions  demanded,  however,  close  co- 
operation "between  the  jcurneviaen  of  a  trade  in  all  shops 
of  a  iven  locality,  and  made  necessary  the  immediate  rise 
of  *".he  so-called  local  union  v;ith  jurisdiction  over  all 
members  of  a  craft  in  a  single  tovm  or  city.    In  the  first 
place,  if  the  men  in  one  shop  succeeded  in  raising  wattes, 
their  f ellow-crafts:iien  in  neighboring  establishiij^nts  .vould 
compete  for  such  choice  employment,  and,  by  unaerbidd ing, 
force  wages  dov/n  to  the  original  level.    In  the  second 
place,  an  employer  resisted  most  stubbornly  attempts  to 
uiake  him  pay  more  wages  than  his  co  ..petitors.    The  nuiu- 
ber  of  journeymen  in  each  shop  was,  uoreover,  certainly 
during  the  infancy  of  American  trade  unionism,  usually 
too  small  to  enable  them  witnout  considerable  financial 
strain  to  rent  a  hall,  pay  officers  salaries,  and  meet  all 
expenses,  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  a  well-organized 
society.    In  other  -vords,  the  government  of  one  large  mass 
meeting  was  more  economical  than  "the  .government  of  many 
small  ones.    ""finally,  the  beneficiary  aims  of  early  trade 

societies  also  r-nndereO   advantageo\is,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  as  la.r;re   a  membership  as  pos^iible.    In  nearly 
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all  tradss,  therefore,  the  first  governmental  trade  "body, 
posaeaain,;  a  constitution,  .'aeetin  at  regular  intervals, 
and  "bargaining  v/ith  employers  according  to  certain  defi- 
nite policies,  is  not  '■Jrie  "shop  -aeeting"  "but  the  local 
trade  union. 

In  certain  trades,  hov/ever,  where   the  industrial 
establishjflen' s  are  rixceptionally  large  and  videly  scattered, 
the  journeymen  7;orkint.;  for  each  employer  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate "basic  mass  meeting;  ana  all  other  units  of  Fovermnsnt 
are  delegate  councils.    The  miners  at  each  colliery  form 
a  numerous  and  juore  or  lass  isolated  tody.   As  a  rule, 
therefore,  they  meet  separately,  and  const i ".ate  '.vhat  cor- 
responds to  ^ lie   local  union  in  other  trades.    At  first, 
inforinal  meetings  were  held,  whenever  an  emergency  reciuireu, 

ei*'her  in  ■"he  pit,  or  on  the  open  common  n-ar  "ne  shaft 

1 
of  the  mine.   But,  after  some  difficulty,  the  miners  were 

slowly  persuaded  to  hir^i  a  hall,  meet  at  regular  intervals, 

and  adopt  a  constitution.    Great  mass  me=5tings  of  the 

miners  at  all  pits  in  "he  vicinity  of  a  certain  t07/n  have, 

indeed,  "been  convoked,  but  only  very  occasionally,  and  for 

a  specific  purpose.    In  "he  ■bi"iAjainous  coal  fields  of 

Western  Pennsylvania,  the  miners  at  one  colliery  often 

filled  the  contracts  of  a  neighboring  Pl" >  where  the  men 

•;vere  on  strike.    The  miners  'vho  consented  to  do  this, 


1 
rational  Labor  Tribune,  llth  year,  ITo.  24,  p.  5,  July 
23,  1B83. 
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were    said    to    "blacklsg";    and,    v/hen   i'    occurred,    the   .ainors 
of  all   other   colliers    In   that    vicinity  v/ould   occasionally 
hold  a  great  loass  me  ;ting,    pasd  resolutions   of   reaionstrance, 
and    30:astiiass  iaarch  in  a   procession  to    "he  iDlackleg   an/>r 

i 

pit,  there  to  camp  until  the  men  laid  c.ovn  their  picxa. 

In  the  -.indovsr-glass  inoustry,  the  factories  -ire 

all  large;  and,  usually,  there  is  only  one  plant  in  each 

town.    So  the  several  international  unions  of  -.vinGOW- glass 

2. 
workers  organize  the  men  in  each  establishment  into  a  f:ov- 

ernmental  "body,  knorn  as  the  "precep"^.  ory" .    Vhen  there 
are  t.vo  or  :aore  window-glass  factories  in  -"he  same  place, 
a  joint  preceptory  is  created.    That  is,  one  joint  pre- 
ceptor, and  an  assistant  preceptor  for  each  plant  are  elect- 
ed.   Sometimes , the  man  in  -^he  several  glass  plants  of  a 
locality  organize  themselves  into  one  large  mass  meeting. 
There  has,  however,  'oe^n   consideraule  opposition  to  these 
joint  sessions.   At  the  first  annual  convention  of  ~he 
recently  formed  Amalgamated  Winaov/  Glass  ^"orkers  of  AiJisrica, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  each  glass  fac- 


^ 

1 
TTational  Labor  Tribune,  8th  year,  July  28,  1880. 

2 
There  are  several  dual  or  rival  federal  unions  of  windo'v 
glass  .vorkers.    The  V/inbo'/  Glass  VTorkers'  Asjocio;.t ion  of 
Ajiierica  and  the  United  ^ifiaow  Glass  ^''orkers'  Association 
of  Aiuerica  ainal^amated  in  1904  to  form  the  Amalgamated 
Wincow  Glass  ^'orkers  of  A::ierica.    An  assembly  of  'he 
Knights  of  Labor,  known  as  Local  Assembly  300,  K.  of  L. 
has  existed  since  1380.   A  portion  of  two  branches  of  '•.he 
craft  have  also  org^cnized  themselves  separately  under  the 
title,  the  Wincow  Glass  Cutters'  and  'p'latteners'  Associa- 
tion of  A;-ierica. 
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1 
tory  meet  ^s.^parately  as  an  inuividual  precep^ory, 

Ajiong  the  shirt,  waist,  ana  laundry  ./crkers  of 
Troy,  *'.he  employees  in  each  factory  at  first  constituted 
a  separate  union.    The  United  Laundry  Workers,  chartered 
by  the  American  Federation  of  LalDor  in  1899,  permitted  the 
tiQi'bers  of  one  "shop  union"  to  enroll  a  laundry  v;orker  em- 
ployed in  aao'-her  factory,  provided  they  were  e-:;iven  neither 
•cice  nor  vote  in  the  ..ieotint,s.   But,  when  ten  laundry 
workers  fro:n  some  other  factory  had  be^n  aa:uitted,  they 
must  be  organized  into  a  separate  union.    In  c:ise  of  c  s- 

tom  or  siuall  laundries,  hov/ever,  a  aixed  trace  union  of 

2 
members  workin.  in  several  shops  could  be  formed.   When, 

in  1900,  the  laundry  v/orkers  were  merged  into  the  Shirt, 

Waist,  and  Laundry  Work-ars  International  Union,  no  such 

rules  were  adopted;  and  it  appears  to  be  the-  general  policy 

of  the  present  association  to  organize  in  ach  city,  either 

a  sin-le  local,  or  several  locals,  cn-z   for  each  branch  of 

the  trade. 

When  there  are  only  a  very  few  .aambers  of  a  trade 

in  each  shop,  the  paucity  of  nuiab.:rs  may,  in  some  places, 

not  justify  the  somewhat  elaborate  mjxhinery  of  an  orfeinized 


Proceedings  of  "he  first  annual  convention,  A-'ialgamated 
"^incov;  Glass  ^'orkers  of  Ajiierica,  Clevelana,  Ohio,  July 
11-19,  1905,  p.  115.   (Clevel.nc,  n.d.). 
2 
Constitution  and  By-Lc^ws  of  the  United  Laundry  Workers, 
Article  111.   Troy,  1899. 
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local;  and  .-overmasnfby  an  informal   shop  meeting,  con- 
voked within  the  walls  of  the  factory,  is  often  more  de- 
sirable.   Th  :  print  cutters  make  ♦'he  wooden  rollsrs  used 
in  printing  wall-paper«   A  i;i£>.nufacturer  of  wall-paper  some- 
times prepares  his  o.vn  rollers.    Sometimes,  they  are  made 
"by  small  jobbers.    In  either  case,  since  the  deiiu.nd  for 
rollers  in   so  limited,  only  a  mere  handful  of  print  cutters 
are  fo\and  in  ^ach  shop  or  factory.   As  a  consequence, 
even  in  places  where  several  bhops  are  located,  the  total 
niunber  of  print  cutters  is  so  s;aall  that  the  formation  of 
a  local  union  is  often  not  cis  med  advisable.    In  fact, 
only  four  locals  have  beon  chartered  by  the  National  Print 
Cutters'  Association  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 
and  New  Bruns'vick,  N,  J.,  respectively.    In  oth^r  ci-.ies, 
the  'uen  employed  in  :-ach  shop  hold  me-^tings,  elect  a  clerk 
who  collects  dues,  and  enforces  the  observance  of  union 
rules,  and  also  a  comjnittee  which  has  charge  of  the  label, 
and  lays  "ihe  griev;inces  of  -he  men  before  the  employer. 
The  members  of  a  shop  c.;.nnot,  however,  strike,  or  take 
any  decisive  step  vithou"^.  consul '".ing  the  nearest  local, 
because,  i'-  is  urgeo,  if  po.ver  is  vested  in  such  a  small 
■body,  the  several  uiembers,  or  tne  most  prominent  aiaong 
them,  can  be  so  readily  reached  and  injured  by  their  em- 
ployers. 

The  Machine  Textile  Printers  of  America,  who 
print  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  compose  a  trade  organized 
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under  similar  conditions.   Whether  textiles  are  printed 
by  the  manufacturer  or  the  3:;io.ll  jobber,  the  niunber  of 
machine  printers  to  each  shop  or  mill  is  auiall.    The 
machine  textile  printers  have  no  local  unions,  but  .main- 
tain in  each  establishment  an  informal  shop  organization. 
The  shops  are  federated  in'-o  four  distinct  unions,  knov/n 
respectively  as  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  the  North-ii-n, 
ard  the  Southei'n,    At  the  h.a.d  of  each  dibtrict  is  the 
"delegate"  to  *.he  national  'boarc..  of  dir'3C*ors,  and  conven- 
tions of  representatives  from  Sr.ch  shop  vi'^hin  the  dis- 

1 
trict  are  h-^ld  at  intervals. 

In  the  railv/ay  unions,  the  members  a.re  organized, 
whenever  practicable,  according  to  the  railroad  upon  which 
they  are  employed.    The  Grand  International  Brotherhood 
of  Lccomo'^ivs  Ent;inesrs  permit  five  or  more  enf^ineers, 
working  on  the  same  railvray  sys"''em  to  organize  a  lodge 
or  local  sub-division  on  the  system  as  represented,  to 
maintain  between  them  co-operation  in  bargaining  with  a 
common  employer.    All  tre  men  v/orking  upon  an  entire  rail- 
road system,  can  also  be  ,,iven  opportunity  to  vote  on  ques- 
tions v.'hicL  concern  '.:iem  as  a  -.vhole.    In  some  instarices, 
however,  the  Brotherhood  has  found  it  necessary  to  orf^an- 
ize  a  mixed  sut-division  of  engineers,  who  run  engines;  on 


1 
Rul^s,  Regulations,  and  By-Lav;s  of  the  Machine  Printers 
B'^neficial  Association  of  the  United  States.   (Pautucket, 
E;  I.,  leSti).    The  constitution  of  1866  is  still  en- 
forced to-day. 
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different  roads.   When  such  a  BuTD-division  is  formed,  a 

"local  ccLuiiittee  of  adjustment"  must  be  selected  for  each 

railroad  represented  in  *^he  lodge.    Moriov.-r,  '.ns  luixeu 

local  must  have  a  delegate  upon  tne   general  comiaittee  of 

adjustment  of  each  system  upon  which  twelve  or  more  of 

1 
its  .;iei:»bers  are  rorking,   Wliile  the  reniainder  of  ■*:he  train 

crew,  the  firemen,  the  conauctors,  ano  the  "braicemen,  ao 
not  definitely  insist  in  the  v;ritten  const  i'-u'"  ion  of  their 
national  aasocio^tiona  that,  v/iienever  prcic"  icaule,  the  mem- 
bers must  be  formed  into  sub-divisions  according  to  the 
system  upon  'vhich  employed,  duch  is,  indeed,  their  general 
policy. 

Even  *:he  yardmen,  whose  ';.ork  is  stationary  in 
character,  rliose  v.'ages  vary  at  oifferent  points  on  the  same 
railroad,  o.mu  .»:ose  uethods  of.  bargainin,^  are,  perhaps, 
somev/hat  more  localised  than  tliat  of  the  other  railruad  em- 
ployees, have  found  the  plan  of  organizing  according  to 
railvmy  syst-ms  advantageous  in  nc.ny   cases.    Thus,  '  hs 
S-vitchmen's  Union  of  Buffalo  includea,  at  first,  all  t  itch- 
men  "vorking  in  the  yardo  of  ""he  ITe'.v  York  Central,  Michigan 
Central,  Lake  Shore,  Fickle  Plate,  and  other  lines  runninB 
into  *.hat  city.    But  the  inconvenience  of  a  :;overnmental 
body  '.vhose  members  paid  a  divided  alleciance  ""O  several  lo- 
cal and  general  ccLiJiiittees  of  aajusti.ient  was  soon  Lianifest, 


1 
Constitution  and  Statutes  of  the  Grand  International  Bro'ih- 
erhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,   Revised  1904,   Constitu- 
tion, S.ction  50,   Stanoing  Rales,  Sec* icns  1-2,   Clevelanu, 
1904. 
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Mcreover,  in  thia  particular  case,  the  men  employed  by  the 
New  York  C'^ntral  fonned  a  ijajorlty  of  'he  union,  ano,  at 
the  EieetingB,  would  cause  all  quebtionti  relatin.  to  their 
ovrn   sys*:exaj  questions  upon  v;hich,  in  all  probability,  only 
themselves  could  vote,  to  bs  considered  early  in  the  even- 
ing.   Matters  of  interest  to  s::itchL.en  on  o'her  roads 
v;ere  delayed  un'^'il  itiidnif-;ht,  -^na   tioiaetimes  no*  conaiaereu 
at  all.   Much  ill-feeling  was  engendered;  ano  to-day  there 
are  si>.  awitchnen's  lodges  in  Buffalo,  one  for  each  line 
having   teruinal  facilities  in  -.hat  city.    Bu.t,  in  ::iany 
places,  the  yardmen  on  all  railroads  are  organised  into 
one  local. 

The  International  Association  cf  Machinists  in- 
cludes railway  ziiachinists  in  addition  to  those  working  in 
navy  yards,  general  repair  shops,  and  machine  factories. 
It  id  ii:;pract icable  to  organize  the  ueiabers  according  to 
the  particular  railroad  shop  in  v;  .ich  they  are  employed. 
But,  as  a  riile,  all  liiachinists  v/'orking  in  "^he  same  locality 
are  fcrmea  into  a  single  union* 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
organize  tha  machinists  in  all  shops  of  '.he  sfoue  railroad 
ln*o  a  ciotr-ict  union.    A  (-io'.;  ict  union  of  anotnar  kino 
is  formed  by  federating  all  louges  v/i'hin  a  certain  terri- 
torial are:-..    In  ccnt;e.j;ence,  a  lodge  may  b-ilong  to  sev- 
eral tiibtricts;  anc  ccnaiuerable  confusion  nao  sxi^t'^c  con- 
cerning *he  exact  relation  of  members  to  those  various  oi^- 
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1 
tricts,  8.S,  for  example,  in  *ae  iriat'^er  of  dues.    It  r-;iB, 

alao,  iDeen  found  difficult  to  secure  co-Operation  betv/een 

all  machinists  upon  tiie  eiuae   railroad  system,  when  they 

2 
are  divided  aiaon*;  a  nuijiter  of  these  composite  unions. 

In  New  York  City,  the  association  of  printers, 
known  as  Nev/  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6,  embraces 
several  thousand  j  curney;aen.    The  memhership  meetings  of 
the  unions  have  becoLae  much  too  large  for  rcoverninental 
efficiency.    But  the  rule  of  the  Typographical  Union  that 
"only  one  English  speaking  subordinate  union  in  any  distinc- 
tive craft  shall  "be  charterec  in  the  au-uie   place",  prevents 
the  sub-division  of  the  raeiabers  into  smaller  ant  more  mana- 
gable  governmental  bodies.    The  New  York  Typographical 
Union,  for  a  tijrie  attempted  to  solve  the  oifficulty  by  using 
the  meetings  of  printers  in  the  shop  or  chapel  as  the  basic 
mass  meeting,  a^nd,  by  transforming  the  local  union  into 
a  representative  council  composed  of  delegates  elected 
from  the  several  shops.    The  plan  c. id  not  -.vork  v/-ell  how- 
ever and  was  finally  abandoned. 

But,  as  has  be-jn  said,  in  the  great  majority  of 
trades,  the  journeymen  are  organized  into  r;overni.iental 


1 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  convention  of  the  Internatic nul 

Association  of  Machinists,  Toronto,  Can.,  June  3-11,  1901. 

(In  Machinists'  Monthly  Journal,  Vol.  Xlll,  No.  6  (3up- 

ple-ir^ent).   Washington,  Au,TJ.st,  1901. 
2 

Machinists'  Journal,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  p.  105,  Richiaond,  Va. , 

April,  1893. 
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units  accorciim^  to  the  local i+y  in  v/hich  they  work.    The 
meubers  of  a  trade  in  any  place  are,  indec;d,  often  sub- 
divided in  t  "0  or  more  local  unions  accorainK  to  branch 
of  the  trade,  nat  icnali*^y,  sex,  color,  and  sometimes  iiier- ly 
for  administrative  convenience.    But  only  in  the  few  ex- 
ceptional instcinces  recorded  aVove,  anc ,  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  only  one  shop  or  factory  of  an  industry  in 
a  locality,  do  the  employees  of  a  sir.^.^le  coi.uaarcial  or 
manufacturing  establishment  form  a  permanent,  constitu- 
tionally organized  boay. 

In  most  traaes  the  shop  meeting  has,  indeed,  been 
retained  but  remains  informal  in  character,  and  is  convoked 
only  on  rare  occasions.   Meetings  hela  -.'ithin  *.he  factory 
Itself  arf3,  however,  so  inconvenient,  tnat  all  pover  is 
often  practically  aelegated  to  a  siaall  coLuoittee.    The  con- 
st itu'.  ion  of  ■^'he  New  York  Typographical  Society  for  1855, 
provided  that  "if  the  majority  in  large  offices,  decide 
to  delegate  their  po-.ver  to  chapels,  consisting  of  five, 
seven,  or  nine  mem'-ers,  of  which  ""he  father  to  be  always 
one,  it  shall  be  competent  for  them  to  do  so".   As  long 
as  the  iiiiners  helc  their  meetings  in  the  pit,  all  real 
power  v/as  often  vested  in  *-he  pit  co;iu;iittee  of  three  or 
five  members.    In  a  fe'v  cases,  snop  me-j^ings  have,  on 
account  of  objecticnii  from  employers,  been  absolut-ly  for- 
bidden.  The  hat  uianufacturers  of  Danbury,  Conn,  .long 
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opposea  the  interruptions  to  v/ork  caused  by  the  frequent 
"ahop  calls"  of  their  eijiployees.   ^Hiile  such  meetings 
'.vere  bein,"  held,  '•"he  fir-sB,  they  declared,  went  out,  ana 
the  felt  in  *:he  process  of  preparation  was  ruined. 

So  in  1885,  the  i.ianufacturers  obtained  from  the 
local  unicn  an  agreement  by  which  "shop  calls"  were  prohib- 
ited.  Every  grievunce  was,  in  future,  to  be  subiuitted 
to  a  small  coiiuuittee ;  and  the  ixien  were  to  remain  at  /ork 
pendin,  its  adjust-uent. 

The  shop  has,  moreover,  been  plucked  of  its  liiost 
important  pov.'ers.    The  wage  scale,  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  wcrkin.r  day,  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  all  inter- 
nal regulations  of  the  union  are  usually  fixed  by  'he  lo- 
cal for  all  members  working  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Since  each  uianufacturer  of  women's  garments  has  certain 
styles  of  his  own;  ant.,  since  these  styles  may  be  changed 
daily,  "-.he  v/atie  per  piece  is,  indeed,  fixed  by  the  shop 
comniittees  of  '•.he  ladies*  gan^ient  woi-kers  ev-^ry  time  a  new 
style  is  introduced.   Moreover,  in  the  oifferent  hat  f.„c- 
■^ories  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  methods  of  production  are  said 
to  vary  -'idely;  a.nv.,    at  the  desire  of  the  !Uc.nufacturers, 
wages  and  hours  are  regulated  by  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  of  each  factory.    Such  cases  ar'.^, 
ho'jever,  except- ions  '"O  *he  general  rule.    ''^re-iuyn'ly,  *he 
employees  in  an  industrial  establis}iment  are  permitted  by 
the  local  unicn  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  employer, 
through  their  shop  ccaiidttee  or  chief  shop  official,  al- 
leged violations  of  a  local  agreement,  or  of  general  rules, 
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enforced  "by  the  power  of  *he  union.    Bntf    in  "rhe  tuild- 
Ing  trades,  where  the  v/ork  ii  of  a  shifting  cliaracter,  i'. 
has  been  cifficult  "by  lus^na  of  a  shop  steward,  elected  only 
for  'he  job,  'o  co.:tpel  contructors  to  atide  faithfully 
by  their  agreements.    In  factory  incustries,  shop  offi- 
cials can,  indeed,  be  elected  for  lonr.;  terms,  by  co-'orkers, 
7/ho  throuci'h  Ion  acqud-intance  v.ith  each  Cher  are  quali- 
fied to  select  the  best  UL&n,        Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
found  "-hat  snanufacturers  often  r^igard  the  employees  se- 
lected *o  brinti  a  grievance  to  their  nC-ice,  as  af^-itators, 
or  disturbing  elements,  and  show  a  tendency  to  single  them 
out  for  dismissal  upon  *:he  first  oppoitunity.    Therefore, 
in  the  builaing  trades,  and  in  oome  factory  industries  as 
well,  even  ^he  preliminary  bargainin  over  the  alleged 
violation  of  existing  agreements  is  conaucted  by  a  paid 
official  of  the  local  union,  c-ometimes  known  as  the  busi«* 
neas  representative,  or  Ti.lkin.  delegate.    The  shop  is, 
in  fact,  now  used  principally  as  an  executive  unit  in  "he 
administration  of  ^.he  local  union.   An  officer  variously 
known  as  ^he  steward,  collector,  or  clerk,  is,  for  example 
usually  elected  by  the  siiop  to  report  all  matters  of  im- 
portance "o  the  meeting  of  the  local,  collect  cues,  sup-r- 
intend  the  use  of  th  label,  and  perfonu  other  execu"^. ive 
duties. 
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ITo.u  alDont  "--lie  close  of  Mie  eighteenth  cen':ury  ';o 
the  foundation  of  the  Nr.ticnal  Typographical  Union  In  1351, 
the  local  and  the  shop  laeatin^  were  the  onlv  form  of  gove.-n- 
raental  units,  e.-aployed  by  trade  organizations  in  the  United 
States.    The  shop  meeting  way,  however,  a3  has  "ber^n  pointed, 
out  in  the  preceeding  cjiaptsr,  always  an  iniorinal,  emergency 
gathering  of  the  iien  employed  in  an  ino.uatrial  estalDlishiii'^nt. 
The  history  of  American  trade  unionism,  as  a  penuanent  riov- 
ern.'nental  institution,  therefore,  really  "begins  \7itii  "he 
sporac  ic  local  unions,  rrhich,  ahout  the  "beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth cen*-ury,  -/ere  organised  "by  the  j  ourneyjien  of  a  few 
trades  chiefly  in  ':;'ie  large  s-^aport  :o-/ns  of  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

As  the  shop-iaeeting  was  foresixadowed  in  ...any  trades, 
during  a  period  of  unorganized  existence  "by  'he  shop-strike, 
so  t'le  local  union  was  siailarly  pretypified  by  the  general 
strike  of  the  as  yet  unorganized  m9in"ber3  of  a  trade  through- 
out a  certain  C0'!i-fiunity»    Of  sucii  a  cii^racter  was  pro'ba'uly 
the  strike  of  the  New  York  j  o.irneyiaen  "bakers  in  1741;  and 
ano*-her  instance  v/as  ■^he  strike  of  s:;.ilors,  which  occurred 
in  'he  3 -.-ie  city  in  1802. 

In  "hat  year,  a  nuia'ber  of  sailors  in  Me'vv  York  har- 
bor, who  'vers  receiving  ten  dollars  a  :ionth,  struck  for  four- 
teen dollars, "forced  in  a  body,  •;;arc-.ea  aoout  "...e  city,  and 
compelled  secuaen  ^^laplced  at  the  old  rates  .o   I'^ave  their 
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1 

ships  aiid  join  '-.heia. 

A  more  developed  stage  in  the  euiergence  of  the  lo- 
cal trade  anion  was  the  "general  meriting"  called,  c.t    an  early 
date,  "by  'he  printers  throughout  a  given  locality,  v/henever 
so.'ae  specific  grievance  dem:-'.nded  conaidar.-.tion.    If  a  strike 
was  decided  vipon  by  the  meeting,  a  teiuporary  govern-uent  v/as 
esta"bli3h3d.    Certain  officers  and  couu;.ittees  .'/ere  elected; 
and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  a  nurifDer  of  laeet- 
ings  -/ere  held.   But,  -'-'ith  the  su.ccess  or  failure  of  the 
strike,  all  me  tings  v/ere  discontinued.   Thus  the  journeyuen 
print'^rs  of  Ne..'  York  united  as  early  as  1776  to  demand  from 
their  employers  -.n   increase  of  v/agee,  and,  upon  "being  rerosei', 
called  a  general  strike.   All  joint  cooperation  ended,  how- 
ever, vith  their  defeat.    In  1786,  certain  j^rinters  of  Pliila- 
delphia  Jiet  one  evening  in  the  house  of  a  fellow  craft s.'.ian 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  threatened  reduction  of  v/ages. 
They  decided  not  to  work  for  less  than  the  existing  scale, 
and  agreed  to  support  any  printer  v.'ho  :.ii,:,ht  he  thrown  out 
of  employment  through  conformity  with  "-.hib  policy.   A  set 
of  resolutions,  emuodying  these  decisions,  v/as  drav/n  up,  and 
signed  "by  tv/enty-six  urinters,  probahly  the  majority  of  coja- 
petent  men  in  'he  city  at  that  time.   But  this  juovement, 
apparently  like  the  first,  had  no  existence  heyond  the 


1 
J.  B.  McMaster:  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  11,  p.  518. 
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1 
accoiaplishjaen*.  of  the  purpose  for  v/hich  it  "/as  created. 

The  rise  of  permanently  org;-A.nl2eci  locil  trade  so- 
cieties in  "he  United  States  dates  from  about  the  heginainii 
of  the  eichteenth  century.   Prior  to  that  time,  conditions 
were  unfavorable  to  the  grovrth  of  trade  unions.   Manufacturer 
coiojiiodities  v/are  lar^ciely  iiuported  from  Europej  and  articles 
produced  in  America  /ere  usiially  mi.de  on  the  plantation  or 
in  '-he  home.   Evin  in  the  larger  cities,  v/ollen  and  cotton 
cloth  were,   when   not  i;nported,  fretiuently  spun  ^\.nd   iiaue  up 
into  \Yearing  apparel  by  members  of  the  household.   A  B.l- 
timore  ne'.7spaper  published  in  the  closing  years  of  the  ei,^h- 
teenth  century  declares:   "Many  of  the  most  3legL.nt  belles 
that  trip  our  streets  .-.re  covered  vith  superb  shawls,  and 
otherwise  protected  from  the  cold  by  the  labor  of  their  o"'n 
hands,-  hands  t>iat  hitherto  chiefly  held  a  rojiicance  or  touched 
a  piano.    These  household  manufactures  are  a  sort  of  cl -j.r 
gain  "0  our  country;  and  we  particularly  exult  at  the  progress 
they  'jiake". 

There  early  arose,  however,  in  small  as  well  as 
large  towns,  •'.he  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  and  the  blacksmith; 
and,  in  agricultural  districts,  the  tinker,  the  cobbler,  and 
other  travelling  craft siaen  aoon  began  to  wander  from  plan- 
tation to  plantation.   About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 


1 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  L^oor,  :To,  31  -  Novenber  1905, 
p.  860, 
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oentury,    there  -./as,    moreover,    a   spirited   effort    to  liirike    "ht^ 
nev/ly  created  Auierican  nation  econouiically  aa  -.veil   as   po- 
litically  Independent    of   *he     iO titer   country.        Societies   for 
the   encourage;uent   of  domestic  .'aanufactures  v/ere   formed   in 
all   parts   of  the   coi;.ntry,        Tlio  agitation  to   foiater  A-xerican 
industries  took  many  forms.        Men  and   -vojiien  pledged    '■.hem- 
selves   only   to  wear  garment  a  of  A  lerican  manufacture.        The 
Virginia  legislatxire  decreed   -hat    its  meialDers   should,    after 
the    first   day    of  Deceiuher,    1809,    Lippe;..r    in   clo'hes   of  hoine 
mamifacture.        A  fev/  days  "before   the  Poxirth-of-Jnly   celebra- 
tion cf  1309,    we    find    several  Baltimore  merchants   informing 
their  patrons   through  the   advertising  coliiuins   of  the  cl -.ily 
ne/spapers  that   a  stock  of  cotton  cloth  of  A:..erican  juanu- 
facture   had  just   "be^-in  received;    a-nd  patriotic   citizens    "/ho 

wished   to   be   clad   in  homespun  on  the   ensuing;  birthday  of   ^he 

1 
national    independence,    v/ere   urged   to   come  i^nd  bl^y# 

But    in  iaa.ny  of    the   early  A^iierican   industries,    it 
Y/as   the  handicri'.ft   and   not    "Aie   factory   iiystem    /hich  prevail- 
ed.       About   1800,    :'e   find,    for  example,    the   emboGiment   of   ~he 
modern  journey.uan  cigar  maker   in  the   so-C:.lled   "tobacconist", 
who   combined    in   one   and    the    same    individual    the  j  ourne^naan, 
the  loaster,    and    the   ret  .iler.        This   tobacconist,    moreover, 
manuf;ictured  and  retailed   not   only  cigars  but    also   such  pro- 


1 
Sal-i:aore  Ai.'terican  and   Coraaercial  Daily  Advertiser,    Vol, 
XIX,    'Tos.    3136-3158,    June   28-30,    1809. 
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ducts  as  snuff  and  smokin  ;  *:obacco.   Even  in  trades  v/here 
a  class  of  wage  earners  distinct  froa  the  uiasters  had  arisen, 
it  frequently  required  lio';le  capital  to  aet  up  in  lousineas 
for  oneself.   Journaviuen  aechanics  co.-.iuic-nded,  ther^efore, 
relatively  high  wages,  and  enjoyed  consid9ru,"ble  independence. 

Under  such  conditions,  trade  unionisiu  v/as  unnec- 
essary.   Guilds  uii.jht,  indeed,  be  formed.    In  fc.ct,  as 

early  as  1548,  \re    find  that  a  guild  of  boot  and  shoe  uiakers 

1 
was  incorporcwted  133-  the  colonial  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Later,  in  1724,  a  guild  of  carpenters  was  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  still  exists  as  a  sort  of  fraternal  and  "benevol'^nt 
associ.tion  even  at  the  present  day. 

Diiring  the  period,  however,  from  about  the  close 
of  ':he  eigliteenth  century  to  'he  war  of  1812,  Many  associa- 
tions composed  ^y holly  of  j  ourneyjaen  were  formed.    But  they 
were  fre(iuently  designed  solely  for  benevolent  purposes. 
New  York  vjas  especially  rich  in  these  workingmen's  benefi- 
cial societies,  tv/enty-four  being  incorporated  in  that  stc.te 
during  decide  between  1800  .nc  1610.    Th-i  dcope  of  their 
benevolent  activities  varied  widely.    But  primarily  they  were 
designed  to  give  financli.l   relief  to  tiiok  u.embers,  and  to 
pay  a  death  or  funeral  benefit  to  the  widov,r  or  other  surviving 
relative.    These  societies  were  in  regard  to  membership, 


1 
Inc\ibtrial  History  of  the  United  Stc-ites,  Vy  Albert  S.  Bolles, 
p.  447. 
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of  two  kinds.   Tiie  first  class  was  couposed  of  artisans  foi- 

lowln;:;  all  sorts  of  trades,  such  as  the  Alhany  Mechanical 

Society,  the  Catskill  Mechanical  Society,  and  the  General 

Society/-  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  County  of  Kings, 

all  incorporated  during  this  early  period.    In  the  large 

cities,  such  associations  .vere  liaited  in  memlDership  to  ■",he 

journey.. en  of  a  sin.'le  craft,  as,  for  exn.uple,  the  New  York 

Maaons'  Society,  ooiapoaed  of  brickla^/ers,  stontj  aasons  ^nd. 

plasterers,  and  the  Nev;  York  Sod  sty  of  Journey;uen  Ship- 

1 
".vri-:hts,  both  of  which  vrere  incorporated  in  1.307, 

McMaster  in  his  Jlistory  of  the  People  of  the  United 

States  is  authority  for  the  st3,tement  that  early  societies, 

cojfiprising  j our ney/uen  of  but  a  single  trade  ".vere  almost  in- 

2 
variably  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  v/ages".    Our  infor- 
mation concerning  them  is,  hc'/ever,  so  msagre  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult either  to  corrobory,te  or*  definitely  r?-fute  such  a 
statement.    Frequently,  indeed,  our  only  source  of  infor- 
mation is  a  vague  and  cas'ial  reference  in  soae  contemporary 
nev/spaper.    In  ^.lany  cases,  "herefore,  i"  is  impossible  to 
determine  -vhat  v^as  the  exact  nature  of  their  activities. 

The  fe.v  extant  records  of  asscici;  .tions  foriaed  riur- 
in,;-;  this  period,  shovy,  in  f.ict,  a  trifold  variation  of  func- 
tion.   Thus,  the  rules  of  association  ^nd  minutes  of  meetings 


1 

McMiSter:   A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vol. 

Ill,  p,  511,   New  York,  1892, 
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durlng  a  period   of  n-oarly  thirty  yea,r8   reveal    nhat   the   So- 
ciety of  Brotherhood   Carpenters,    founded   at   Halifax,    Movu 
Scotia   in  1798,   was  designed   solely   to   ii;lve   aid   to    the   sick 

and   to   relieve   froiii  financial  ('istress   the  wiciowa   of  uecbaaed 

1 
memlDers. 

On  "he  other  hand,  the  Society  of  Journeymen  Cord- 
walnera  of  -he  City  of  New  York,  an  organization  of  boot  and 
shoe  workers  formed  prohably  a'oout  1805,  wholly  devoted  its 
energies  to  strengthening  the  industrial  position  of  the 
craft.    In  ""he  preaiiihle  ■^o  their  constitution,  *he  cordv/ain- 
ers  declare  tha.t  the  society  has  "been  cretcted  "to  guard  against 
the  intrigues  or  artifices  that  iriay  at  any  time  he  used  hy 
our  employers  to  reduce  our  wages  lov;er  •'.han  what  v/e  deem 
an  adequate  regard  for  our  laboi^r".    The  association  main- 
tained a  scale  of  wages  for  its  members,  and  engaged  in  stvv- 
eral  "stand  outs"  or  strikes  to  coiipel  employers  to  pay  it. 
Members  v;ere  also  forbidaen  undt^r  penalty  of  a  fine  to  work 
"on  the  seat  "ith  ur\y   person  or  persons"  wiio  did  not  belong 
to  the  society.    But  nowiiere  in  the  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganization is  there  provision  for  *". he  payment  of  a  sick  or  a 

2 
death  b-=jnefit. 


1 
Rij.les  <incl  Regulations  and  Minutes  of  Meetings  for  the  Society 
of  Broth^-^  Carpenters  begun  at  Halifax,  :^ova  Scoria,  the  18th 
of  ?ebruary,  1698,   (MS). 

2 
Constitution,  contained  in  the  account  of  the  "Trial  of  the 
Journeymen  Cordwainers  of  -.he  City  of  Nev/  York,  for  a  Con- 
spir -cy  to  Raise  their  Fages".   Reported  by  William  Sai.ipson, 
Esq. .   New  York,  1810. 
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A  tjiird   clasB   of  early  trcide  associations  han   both 
Industrial  and  benevolent   aijuis.         In    Mne   firat   constito t ion 
of   the   Philadelphii^   Typographical    Society,    establiahea    in 
1802,    provision   is   Mude   no  ■    only   for   aick  and   funerul   b'one- 
fits  but   also   for  what  was  practically  an   incipient    strike 
benefit.        Wlienever  a  meuiber  was   thrown  out   of   anployment 
because  he   refused   to   take   less   than  the   established  rate 
of  v/aijeB,    +iie   "board    of  directors"   advanced   hiia,    weekly,    a   iJiua 
sufficient    to  defrajr  hi3   ordina.ry   expenses.        If   such  a.  ineraber 
by  reason  of   sickness   or   otherwise   should  be   unable  to   re- 
fund  the  jaoney   so  advanced,    the   sujn  v/as  defrayed   by  a  levy 
on   ■^he  laeiabers.        The   Phi ladelphiit,   society   of   printers  also 
formulated   scales   of  '.vages  -vhich  i'   den-nded   from  eux^loyers; 
and  jueiabers  r;ere    forbidden   under    '  hreat    of   expulsion   to    /ork 
belo'/  this   acale.        In  general,    the   society  was  an   inaustri- 
ally  belli(^ei  ent  association  of  journey^;en#        To    'he   pub- 
lic,   however,    i':   laid   emphasis   on   its  benevolent   features. 
The   real   trade   policies   of  the   orgnnization  were  discussed 
and   fonaul:.ted    in   executive    session.        Many   printers  joined 
the    society  believing  that    its  aims   .vere   .vholly  benevolent, 
li   GC)ttee>iuence,    there  were,    until    its   final   transt'cj  nation, 
aoo^.    1831,    iio-^.    ou'-J.Ly    jjieficial   or^anizatior ,    ?l\c.vd 
t\yo  factions   in   ^he   society,     .he   one   ur^iing  th^.t    its   trade 

Ijolicies  be  made   ev&r  :uore   ag^^jressive,    "he   other    insisting  that 
such   industrial   aiias  be   abandoned   and    that    the   system  of  benefits 
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1 
"be  more  *.videly  extended. 

As  lias  been  said,  trade  yocieties,  d"aigned  for 
coll'^jct ive  bargaining,  beEan  to  appear  ^owards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  '•.he  beginning  of  ty.e   nineteenth  centuries; 
and  M-iis  period  may  be  tenaed  the  germinal  era  of  Aj  erican 
trade  unlonisin.   About  this  ti.ie,  *-he  rush  of  settlers  to 
the  frontier,  and  the  deiaand  of  sailors  for  the  inerchant  ma- 
rine had  greatly  drained  ^he  supply  of  unskilled  laborers, 
and  perceptibly  r-^ised  their  7/ages«    Such  unskilled  '.vorkirien 
were   sanetimes  receiving  more  cr  as  high  a  remuneration  as 
was  paid  to  skilled  mechanics.    The  latter  -vere  naturally 
grefitly  incensed  by  such  conditions,  and,  about  "his  tiuie, 
began  to  initiate  strikes  ;.nd  *:  o  organize  trade  societies 
in  "he  hope  of  forcing  up  'rheir  wages. 

Th3  early  trade  union  iiiovej;ent  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  large  cities,  where  the  differentiation  between  an  em- 
ploying and  an  employed  class  had  taken  piece  in  many  Inons- 
triss.    In  Br.ltiiaore,  for  example.  Independence  Day  of  1809 
was  celebrated  by  a  huge  industrial  parade.    The  masters 
marched  in  one  coluum,  "he  journeymen  in  another;  ano  the 
contemporary  descriptions  of  the  parade  are  int  "^resting  as 
a  revelation  of  the  number  of  industries  in  which  a  class 
of  journeymen  mechanics  distinct  from  the  masters  h-ad  arisen. 


1 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  :'To.  61-  Fovrt.nber  1905,,  ]i. 
864-869.   Also  Appeno  ix  A,  ITo.  1, 
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In   ^.he   list    of   those    in    the   line   of  iaarch  are    Touna    bucji  trm  es 

aa   the  boot  ami    shoe    vorkerB,    'he  hatters,    ~he    ahip-builaine 

and    the   house-'builci  in^i   trades,    ■^he   tailors,    the   coacln.i.  Jeers, 

printers,    coppersiuiths,    coiiib-iuakers,    tallo-.v-clifindlers,    block- 

1 
and    purap-makers,    tanners   and    orriers,    weavers,    and   others. 

Similiir  bodies   of  jcurneyiuen  mechanics   exioted    in  the   other 
large  Atlan-^ic    seaports,    Philadelphia,    :Te'.v  York,    and   Bos'^cn, 
In   each  of  these   cities,    therefore,    durinf^  the  dec;.de   from 
1800   to    1810,    ^"'le   nuuiber  of  workingmen's  assc'Ciations,    or- 
ganized 7/ holly  or    in  part    for   ^, he   purpose   of  bargaining  col- 
lec'"ively   vith  employers  attained   some   proportions. 

Three   ind'.j.atries   in  x->articular  were   encouraged   by 
the   oolonies   on  account   of   the  al-undance,    cheapness,    and 
availability  of  raw  ma.terials,    and  had   attained   some   consid- 
erable  siae   even   in  colonial    ^irids.        In   these    industries, 
therefore,    the   distinction  betv/een  eraployer  arm  employee  was 
closely  drav/n    ath  some   rigidity;    and    in   the  large   industrial 
centers,    local   unions   of   *he    trade    //ere   early   fcnued    for   "he 
purpose   of    'laintaining  a  iiniforia  wage    scale,    and   uniform 
hours   for  all   the  journeymen  of  a  trade,    vcrking   in   a   town; 
or    its   iiruaediate   vicini-'y. 

Cattle  v/ere,    for  exam  pie,    even  before   ".le   revolu- 
""ion  extensively  used   In  all    *he   colonies,    and  particularly 


1 
The  Baltimore   A'nerican  and   Comjuercial  Daily  Ad v-rtiser,    Vol, 
XIX,    vo.    3159.      July   1,    1809. 
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In  New  Erit^land.        The   posB il:)jli  +  y   of  utilising  the   hidee   for 

the   liome  iiianufacture   cf   ab.oea   induced   some   of   f.he   colonies 

to   prohibit    the   export   of  raw  hides;    and   ':>iis   legialation, 

though  unavailing   in  the   south,   was   quite    successful    in  Nev/ 

Enfjland.        The    S'toemakers    in   the   colony   of  Massachusetts  had, 

"by  1648,    sc    increased   in  nujr.liers    i-hat    they   were    in   '-hat   year, 

incorporated   into   a  ^uild  "by  an  act   of   the  legislature.        By 

the   close   of   the   ei£;hteenth  cerr.ury,    the    industry  had   also 

attained   considerable   proportions    in  llev/  York,    Philadelphia, 

and  Baltiiviore;    cinci   shoes  v.ere   exported   froiu  t;-os'i    cities   to 

Charleston,    S.    C,    Richi.iond,    TTorfclk,    Petersburg;,    Ale>undria, 

2 
and   other   points    in   ^.he   south.      Certain  .'^rc'.des   of   shoes    /ere 

also   manufactured    in  Balti.nore      a.n(x   c'rier    ci'CieB,    for   the 

'"est   Indian  trade,    and   for   tie   use   of  settlers   in  the  Western 

3 
Country, 

Pintilly,  in  17S2,  an  organization  of  boot  and  shoe 

vvorkers,  kno'-vn  as  *"he  Society  of  Journeyiaen  Cordwainers,  was 

formed  in  Philadelphia.    It  v/as  oissolved,  hov/ever,  ^"ne^    s; nie 

year,  because  sorue  nembers  refused  to  promise  under  solemn 


1 
Sse   page  21 

2 
Trial   of   the   Boot   and   Shoe  Workers   of  Philadelphia  on  an  In- 
dictment   for  a  Combination  and   Conspiracy  to  Raise   +heir  wattes, 
Philadelphia,    180'". 

3 
■por  fjxariple,    see  advertisements   in   the  Baltimore  A:ii3rican        < 
Coiiij;iercial  Daily  Advertiser,    Vol,    XX,    l^o,    3186,    Aut^ust   1, 
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oath  not  to  accept  vork  at  less  than  the  rate  of  wages  fixed 
upon  by  *he  s30ciety.    In  1794,  the  association  '.vas  reorganiz- 
ed, ano ,  at  once  adopted  a  vigorous  and  belligerent  policy 
in  its  relations  vith  the  emplc^/era.    Tiiree  "turnouts"  or 
strikes  follo-.ved  one  another  in  r:j.pid  succession;  and  euch 
time  an  increase  of  waget-  Wafc  obtt.ined.    On  one  occasion, 
the  liiasters  atte."ipted  on  their  side,  to  reduce  \rdii^e&\    and 
an  obstinate  "turnout"  of  u,any  weekt,  duration  resulted. 
After  a  few  weeks,  the  journeymen  offered,  as  a  ccuiproiaise, 
to  accept  one  half  of  the  reduction  demanded  by  the  employers. 
But  this  proposal  was  refused.    At  leng^'h,  tlie  iiiaster  cord- 
Vr'ainers  began  to  v/aver;  and,  finally  the  uien  returned  to  vork 
at  the  scii'ie  vrages  \vhich  they  hao  received  before  the  turnout, 

Fo"-  only  did  the  Philadelphia  cordwainers  engafj,e 
in  strikes;  but  the;  also  pursued  other  trade  policies,  which 
are  couijiionly  associated  /ith  modern  trade  imicnism.    In  the 
first  place,  ^he  association  attempted  to  enforce  t'ae  policy 
of  the  closed  shop.   Members  of  the  society  were  forbidden 
to  bo£i.rd  or  v/ork  on  "-'ne   saiue  seat  vith  journe^^men  ■.vho  refused 
to  join  the  "body",  or  iiad  been  expelled  for  souie  violation 
of  its  n-les.    If  a  Piaster  sliDemaker  insisted  upon  eaiploying 

such  non-scciety  journey;iien  or  "scabs",  as  *"hey  -.vere  called 

that 
even  at  e.rly  date,  his  s:iop  was  abandoned  by  every  journej-nan 

belon-  ing  to  the  "body".    This  coercive  measure  selaom  f:,iled, 

?or  *he  society  embraced  the  larger  part  of  the  best  ".'orkmen 

in  the  town.    Should  the  non-conformist,  discharged  froui  one 
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siaop,  rinu  eiuployinent  elsewhere,  the  "130017"  a  till  puraueci  him. 
Pressure  '"o  secure  his  dismissal  -.vas,  each  time,  troufiiht  on 
the  ne;Y  master,  Uiitil,  : •  t  last,  the  i/ian  either  joined  the 
"body",  cr  was  driven  from  the  city, 

Intiiuidation  of  "scats,  proceeding  soBietimes  to  the 
length  of  physical  violence,  lb  another  feature  of  modern 
trade  unionism  which  was  not  lacking  durin^i  those  early  uc.ys. 
When,  in  1805,  the  liierahers  of  "-riia  aociety  -vere  brought  to 
trial  for  criminal  conspiracy,  one  '.vitness  tastified:   "The 
name  of  a  scab  i&  very  oangeroxis.   Men  of  "^his  description 
have  be  n  hurt  when  out  at  ni-jhts,    I  jij^'-self  have  be3n  threat- 
ened, for  '.vorking  at  wages  "'ith  v/hich  I  was  oj.'^isfied,    I 
was  afraid  ofgoing  near  any  members  of  tiie  body.    I  have 
seen  -^hem  t-yi sting  and  viaking  wry  faces  at  me,  and  heard  t-.o 
men  call  out  acab,  a^;  I  passed  by.    I  ■-vaa  obliged  to  join 
the  body  for  fear  of  personal  injury".    One  of  ~he  masters 
also  declared:  "At  *he  turn  out  in  1798,  I  had  six  ;nen  -•ork- 
ing  for  ine,  '-'ho  were  v/illir.g  "c    continue  notv/ithstanding  the 
turnout.   These  men  -vere  kept  up  in  a  garret;  bu^  sometimes, 
after  c'ark,  ■^hey  would  venture  out  -^o  Mrs.  Finch's  to  •-•^t  a 
drink  of  beer.    One  Sunday  evening,  .;hen   I  v/as  jioing  to 
meetinti  vrith  uty   wife  and  +he  boy,  *"h3y  ventured  out  again. 

When  I  returned,  I  found  ■"■hem  hid  aw&y    in  the  cellar.   They 

1 
•  '"een  'oeaten,  " 
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Reference  has  already  "been  made  to    "he  belllcerent 
trade  association  of  journeyjuen  cordwainers,  'vhich  exiat»id 
in  Nev;  York  Ci'^'-y,  certainly  prior  to  1304,  and  possilDly  soiae 
years  eai'lier. 

In  Baltimore,  the  hoot  and  shoe  iaakers  were  ora^nis- 
ed  oefore  1309  und^-^r  tha    title  Journeyiuen  CordWciiners'  Society 
of  Balti.^ore.   They  muahered  at  this  ": ime  more  than  tv/o  hun- 
dred and  seventy  aeiahers,  and  7/ere  apparently  as  aggressive 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  industrial  rights  as  the  sister 
societies  of  the  craft  in  New  York  a,nd  Philadelphia,    In 
1809,  the  "repuT)lican"  or  "deiaocratic"  party,  which,  in  Bal- 
tiiaore  'v7as  composed  largely  of  the  -vorking  classes,  d-;cided 
to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  "by  a  huge  industrial  parade. 
In  this  procession,  *:,he  cordwainers  took  pa.rt,  v.earing  v/hite 
aprons  on  -.'.rhich  vrere  printed  the  cord'.vainers  anus,-  tliree 

goat  heads,-  i'.nd  bearinr;  aloft  banners  on  •.•:hich  ere  repre- 

1 
sented  their  patron  saints,  Crisoin  and  Crispiana,  "he   first 

2 
holdin,3  a  boot  and  the  second  a  shoe. 

Hat  making  was  another  early  colonial  industry. 

In  1731,  a  special  coiii/uittee  of  the  English  Parlia:aent  reported 


Indictment  for  a  Co.ibination  and  Cori;=pir-.cy  to  Raise  their 
Wages,   Taken  in  short-liand  by  Thomas  Lloyd.   '^hil-idslphia, 
1805, 

1 

It  is  interest  in,:  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  naiae  of 
St,  Crispin  figures  In  the  title  of  the  first  national  organiza- 
tion of  boot  and  shoe  workers,  formed  in  thia  country  in  1869, 
It  was  kno  -n  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Kni/:hts  of  St,  Crispian, 

2 

The  Baltii:ior«   A-aoricm  .md   Cojua'srcial  Daily  Advertiser,    Vol, 
XIX,    ^To,    3163,      July   8,    1309, 
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that  ten  ■thousand  hats  were  made  In  the  American  colonies 

yearly;  and  acme  of  '•hem  ^vere  oven  exported  ^o  Europe  and  ^-'-e 

1 
Wea^  Indies.    The  li-'.'le  town  of  D-nbury,  Conn,,  is  a  partic- 
ularly olu  center  of  ■•  he  industry;  and  olci.  inhn-'bitants  decl;.re 

that  trade  societies  of  hatters  existed  there,  perhaps  as 
far  back  as  revolutionary  times.    A  travel lin^j  card  which 
has  "been  ;^ireserved,  bears  the  date  of  171G,  and  was  used  by 
journeviiien  hatters  vho  left  DanVu.ry  in  search  of  v/ork  and 
v/ished  to  transfer  their  member shiij  to  another  society. 
There  also  exists  a  constitution  of  the  Hatters'  Benefic  -^nt 
Society  of  Danbury.    The  pamphlet  bears  no  date.    But,  con- 
tained in  it,  '"here  is  a  list  of  aembera,  embracing  the  nai.-ies 
of  men  prominently  identified  '.vith  the  hatting  interests  of 
■^he  ttwn  three  (iuarters  of  a  century  or  more  c^go.   The  as- 
sociation, therefore,  must  have  had  its  ori^^in  very  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.    3o  far,  however,  as  *:he  provisions 
of  ■'"he  constitution  show,  the  purpose  cf  the  society  v/as  •'holly 
benevolent.    Financial  assistance  was  -iven  to  sick  and  ois- 

abled  laembers;  and,  upon  death,  the  fimeral  expenses  were  de- 

2 
frayed  ^y   the  society.    There  was  a  Hatters'  Society  of  TTe.v 

3 
York  in  1809.    Societies  of  hatters  also  existed  in  Baltimore 


1 

Industrial  Historjr  of  the  United  States,  by  Albert  S.  Bolles, 
p.  392. 
2 

Constitution  of  the  Hatters'  Benefic  -nt  Society  of  Danbury. 

Reprinted  in  Danbury  Evening-:  Ne-vs,  October  27,  1905, 
3 

The  Bal* imore  Whig,  Vol.  111..  July  8,  1809. 
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and  in  Phlle^delphia  atout  this  time.    In  Baltimore,  the  taem- 

"bera  of  '"jiis  craft  to  '""■La  niiiiiter  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 

took  part  in  ^he  industrial  parade,  occurring  in  tlifa.t  city 

on  tii8  fourth  of  July,  1809.    T.vo  of  the  motto-banners  borne 

by  the  hatters  in  "hia  procession  reflect  the  dual  activitiut, 

of  ^heir  society.   The  one  read:   "With  "^he  industry  of  the 

beaver,  we  support  our  rights".   The  other  declared:   "We 

1 
assist  each  other  in  time  of  need", 

actively 
A  third  industry  carried  on  at  an  early  dbite   in 

all  of  the  large  seaport  towns  was  thy.t  of  ship-bi. ilding. 
Aio  e  %rly  as  1724,  the  j  oiirneyiaen  caulkers  of  Boston  hao  form- 
ed "-he  Caulkers'  Cli'b,    The  purposes  of  this  club  'ere,  how- 
ever, 7/holly  political.    It  v/.:.s,  in  fi.ct,  dssigned  "to  lay 

plans  "oi-  introducing  cert-.in  jjmcna   into  places  of  trust 

2 
and  pov/er."   Tradition  r^lso  aays  that  the  plan  to  throw  tlie 

tea  into  the  Boston  Hurbor  was  concocted  in  the  hall  of  the 

ship  caulkers.    Bu'".  no  asoociaticns  of  caulkers  hiive  as  „  st 

been  treced,  certainly  prior  to  the  close  of  *h^  eighteenth, 

century.    The  Mew  York  Society  of  Journeymen  Shipwri,iht8 

which  Wi:,s  incorporated  April  3,  1607,  ib  oft(3n  enumerated  as 

3 
a  bell ig  rant  or  protective  trade  union.   But,  aince  strikas, 


1 
The  Baltimore  Aiierican  and  Cozunerci.il  Daily  Advertiser,  Vol. 
XIX,  No.  31 G3.   July  8,  1809. 

c 

See   Hosiiiers'    "Saauel   Aoams",    in   'he  Ainerican   Statesmen  Series, 
3 
For   ex.  iiple,    see  Richi\rd   T.    Ely's    "The  Labor  Move.uent    in 
Auiericc",,''  p.    38. 
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the  enforcei:ien^.  of  the  closed  shop,  and  o'-her  policies  em- 
ployed "by  trade  org.. nisat ions  *:o  i.;iprcve  t,he  industrial  posi- 
tion of  ^heir  '-lemhers,  vere,  at  the  time,  held  "by   the  courts 
to  constitute  criminal  conspiracy,  and  hence  were  penal  of- 
fenses, i""  is  improhatle  trint  legal  recognition  could  have 
been  extended  by  incorporation  to  societies,  avowedly  formed 
for  such  purposes.    If,  therefore,  '■.his  society  haa  trade 
or  incM.strial  ai.'ns,  they  were  v.'holly  secret.    Baltijaore  .vas 
also  an  early  ship-building  center;  and  the  fast  sailing 
clippers  constructed  in  Baltiuorta  during  this  period  are  ;;ien- 
tion^^d  in  every  incustrial  history.    Conoeriing  early  unions 
in  tiie  BaltLuore  ship-building  traaes,  Niio-hing  definite  can 
be  st?.ted»   There  v/as,  about  1809,  a  Rope  Mi.kers'  Associa- 
tion, am"?  also  i*"  Tould  seem,  unions  of  ship-carpenters  and 
ship-joiners.   But  .mat  frere   their  purposes  or  general  char- 
acter, i'"  is  impossible,  with  our  present  inf oniiation,  '.o  say. 

In  certain  t^.T'ical  city  industries,  such  as  house 
building,  the  distinction  between  employer  and  eniployee  also 
early  arose,  particularly  in  '■.he   large  tov/ns.    As  early  as 
1791,  -^he  Union  Society  of  Carpenters  at   Philadelphia  ordered 
a  tu.rnout  in  order  to  secure  a  shorter  .rorlcin£:-day.    They 
cojuplained  that  in  summer  they  were  forced  to  toil  froia  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  and,  in  v/inter,  ".'ore  puf-  O'l  piecf^'/oi-k.   The; 
demanded  a  -orking-day  of  ten  hours,  from  six  in  t.^e  iuorning 
to  six  at  ni^ht,  v^lth  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  another  for 
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1 
dinner.   The  movejuent,  however,  apparently  cujae  to  nothing. 

There  vms  a  union  of  the  carpenters  of  the  city  and  precincts 

2 
of  Baltimore  as  early  ua  1800,    But  it.  v/ua  incorporated,  and 

hence  'vas  prima  f  icie  a  heneflcial  association. 

Reference  haa  already  in<=:en   inadt?  to  'he  organization 

of  "bricklayers,  stone-masons,  'end   plasterers,  known  as  the 

llevf  York  Masons'  Society,  v/hich  was  incorporated  for  "oonefi- 

3 
cial  curposes  in  1807,    In  Baltiuore,  about  triis  tiiae,  the 

4 
plasterers  were  organised  into  one  society,  and  the  Ijricklay- 

ers  into  another.    The  vmion  of  hricklayers  was  kno-vn  as 

the  Journeyiaen  Bricklayers'  -Rsneficial  Society  of  Baltijuore, 

and,  as  far  as  its  title  indicates,  'Yould  apoear  to  have  heon 

a  pu.rely  fraternal  and  henevolent  association,   Th'^re  is 

extant  to-day  a  scale  of  prices,  v/hich,  in  1809,  was  drawn 

up  for  t'le  inaaons  of  Boston  "by  h  "large  i-.nd  respectaole  coiar.iit" 

tee  of  the  first  workiuen  of  'he  town",  and  was  signed  by  one 


1 

McMaster:   A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 

Vol,  V,  p.  84.    Hew  York,  1900. 
2 

The  federal  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Daily  At  vert i tier,  Vol, 

21,  ITo.     ,  January  1,  1800, 
3 

S3e  page  i,-?.  . 
4 

The  Baltimore  A;;ierican  e.na   CO'-J-'iercial  Daily  Advertiser,  Vol, 

XIX,  :To,  31o9,    July  1,  1809, 
5 

The  Federa.l  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Daily  Advertiser,  Vol, 

XXX,  Ko,  4698,    June  21,  1809, 
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1 

hundred  and  ten  •nem'hers  of  tVie  profeesion, "   But  there  is 

no  evidence  tliat  a  local  orf/anisat ion  oF  we.oons  ejtisted  in 
that  city.    It  its  even  difficult  to  detenuine  from  th.e  docu- 
laent  itself  whether  it  is  c.   scale  of  wages  (le.'ianded  hy  j  our- 
ne\'nen  from  their  ea  ployers  or  ■  list  of  prices  charged  by 
masons  to  the  general  huildine;  public.    In  the  stuiie  year, 
1809,  we  learn,  indeed,  from  a  B^^lti'iiore  newspaper  of  the 
period  that  "a  book  of  rates  :\nd    prices"  ./l.s,  in  that  city 
prepcired  "by   a  committee  of  master  bricklayers  and  masons,  and 

subseiniently  adopted  at  "a  general  meeting  of  the  undertakers 

2 
in  '■he  above  branch  of  the  business,"   A  oociety  of  Journey- 
men pfe-inters  and  colormen  had  been  formed  in  B;-ltimore  by 

3 
1609.    In  ^le..-  York  City,  there  also  existed  about  1824  a  union 

of  J  cirneviiien  house  painters  the  date  of  wi.ose   ori^;in  is 

4 
unknovm. 

The  granite  cutters  and  the  soft  stone  cutters 


1 

The  Rules  of  Vork  of  the  Masons  in  the  Tov/n  of  Boston.   Re- 
vised and  Corrycted  and  the  Prices  Fixed  by  a  Large  and 
Respectable  Comidttee   of  the  First  Workiien  in  the  Tov/nJ 
Approved  :;.nc  Subscribed  to  by  the  Principal  Part  of  the 
Profession.   May  1,  1809.    loston,  1809  . 

2 

In    ''he   llj-;ht    of  present-day  popular   condeianation  of  agree- 
ments between  --lanufacturers   or  rail. /a;/  ma,i';nates   to   fix  rates 
and   prices   for  the   consumer,    one   statement  mc-de  by   this   coinnit- 
tee   of  master  bricklayers   and  Mj-.sons   is   int-jresting.      "It    is 
pr^siuiied",    declares   the    noianittee    in    '.he   call    Tor  a  t^eneral 
meeting  of  con/  .raC'Ors,    "th.it    no  undertaker  can  feel  hinaelf 
hurt    in  jf  ;lritof  respectability  by  me   ting   ./ith  his   fellow  work- 
men  in  order    to   accomploih  an  object    so  lauch  wanted".        The 
B-.l*imore  A;aerican  a,nd  Coiarnercial  Advertiser,    Vol,    XX,    No. 
3308,    December  13,    1S09, 

3 

The  Baltimore  Aiiierican  and   CouLmercial  Daily  Advertiser,    Vol, 
XIX,    ^'0.    5157,      June,    1809, 

4 

The  ITevv  York  ■Rvenin^  Post,    April    4,    1824. 
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claini  ^hat  organisations  of  their  trades  existed  e^rly  in 
the  century.    Certain  I'fjgendary  accounts  reveal,  inde-^d, 
tiiat  condiderahle  esprit  de  corps  existed  aLion,-,  theiii  at  an 
e£,rly  date.       The  Wabiiin-jton  stone  cuttfcrs  are  s  .id  to 
have  iiiarciied  in  a  body  d,t  .li«  laying  of  tiir^  corner  stone  oP 
the  Capitol  in  1792.   The  Washington  union  is  of  i..c.ny  years 
standing;  and  there  is  .  tradition  that  a  conflict  took  place 
in  ln?9  concerning  the  hours  .-ind  wages  of  stonecutters  vcrk- 
ing  on  *:he  White  House.    The  stone  v/hich  was  laid  on  July 
4,  1828,  "^0  coiiimejiiorate  "--he  coiumencejaent  of  nhe  Baltii'icre 
and  Ohio  Railroad  vr- s  presented  by  -^.Yie   stonecutters  of  B;t.l- 
tifjiore.    The  stonecutters  of  Nev;  York  had  an  organization 
by  1833;  and,  in  the  headquarters  of  the  present  local  union 

in  I'Tev/ark,  "rhere  hangs  an  old  silk  btumer,  ".vhich  bf.'ars  the 

1 
inscription  "Pounded  in  1834",  .  The  ore;anii;ed  Granite  Cut- 
ters of  Baltiiaore,  in  1332,  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  the  Maryland  legislatvire,  prohibiting  stc-.te  convicts  froia 
cutting  granite.   ATorcover,   he  plant  in  /  .ich  the  convicts 

had  been  sraployed  -^-as  bought  froiu  the  state  by  the  Granite 

2 
Cutters  themselves.    So  far,  hovyever,  as  ^he  r'^cords  hiive 

yet  revealed,  no  societies  of  hard  or  soft  stone  cutters  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  war  of  1312, 


1 

Reports   of  ^/ne    Industrial   CornjuiyHion,    Vol,    XVll,    p,    ln2, 

Wasiiington,    1901, 
2 

The  Airierican  ?'?derationist,    Vol,    10,    p.    379,      W-.a^in.  ton, 

May,    1903, 
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The  printers   vie  vvith  the    aiioemakers    for  priority 
in   'lib'  date   of   fneir  earlieat   ortv-i.ni2ations«        T\      ^irst 
union  of  printers  v/cib   proTDd'oly  the  T:'pO(2r:.i.phical   Society   o" 
New  York,    created    in  1795.        This  associ.i.tion  liveu    only  ahout 
t".vc   ci-.-.u    A    VaT-T    yenrs;    lut,    diring    itt5    a'  ort       x  i  .-^tftnce ,    i'.r. 
incret;.iia    oi   :r^i^ea  \v:'.ti   sec\ired    for   tlie  uiriiii.jertjaip«        In  1799, 
The  Pranklin  Typo  {graphical   Society  of  Joi3.rney;uen  Printers 
of   N3"v  York  wva    formed ,         It    formulated    '-.he    first    conpl^-te 
v/age    dcale   for   the   i^rinters   of   that   city,    ii.nd    vent   on   atrike 
for    its   enforce::ient,        TJ^i&   orfjb-nization  cet.sed    to    ^xist    in 
1804;    hut    the   hill   of   prices  which   it   ha,d   formulated,    re:rii:;.in- 
ed   *:he   st.uidard   of  v/ages  until    the   ride    of    '.he  New  York  Typo- 
graphical  Society   in  1809, 

The   Nev;  York  Typographical    Sooisty,    -'hile    it    Qs.re 
consideracls   proiuinance    to    its   benevolent   features,    neverthe- 
less also   took  a  radical   and  aggressiye   at^.nd    in  liiatters   of 
tra<)fi   r.onn-rn.        Iiaviifttl  iately  \]pon   '■■•■.=■    fonnation  of  "-he   so- 
ciety,   (.-.   new   iicale   of  wages  \-i^.a  drawn  ap,    and   a   strike  was 
inaugiirated  to   coj.ipel    its  ace   ptance  "by   the  master  printers. 
The    cr^aniza'' ion  was   also   a   pioneer   in    i*«   a'^'-l^nde   towards 
appre-iticeship.        The  in^tsters   freiiuently    took  on  raw,    untrain':id 
gro'vn  "len,    particularly   foreigners,    and   these  juen,    after 
serving   onl^''   2.   part    of   ^he   regular   terii   of  appi-en'iceahip 
'.vera    -iven  eiaploy.i^nt   as   skilled  j  ourneyiiien.        Tnis  policy 
of   •'urning  out    "halfway  j  oorneyMen"    or   "two    t'drders",    as 
they  v^ere   Inter   called,    the    society   stron.ily   oppobed,    ~.nv 
thus    iriiiUi^virated    an    isaut:    wr.icu  -//.(.a    to    i.  ^    a    a^ori'i   center    of 
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the   struggle  "between  j  ourneyiaen  printers  and   their  employers 
for  inore    Mi-m  fifty  years.        Froia  "^he  "beginning,    no   person 
was  aojiitted    "-.o   ""lie   aociety   who  had  not    served  an  apprentice- 
ship of   tiiree  years.        In  1811,    a   rules  was  adopted    ^-.hat  laem- 

"bers   should   not  work  ^'.'ith  j  on.rnevnen  who  had    entered  upon 

1 
their  anpren*-.  icea^iip  after  attainin.-;:  the   age    of  manliood. 

Reference   has  already  "been  itiade   to    the  iDeneficial 

and    indiistrial   activities   of  the  Philadelphia  Typographical 

Society,    founded   in  1802,        In  B.-ltijaore,    the    society   of 

printers,    knov/n  as   the  Baltiiaore   Typographical   Society,    .vas 

in  existence   some  years  "before   -^he   oufbreak  o^  the  war   of  121.'-. 

In   'he    industrial    procession  of  July  4,    1809,    the   printers 

inarched   together  '.rith  the  "bookhinders,    ''he  pc.,per-tiaker8,    and 

the  letter-founders.        All   \"ore   on   their  >icits    the  motto   "By 

Unicn,    '.ye  prosper";    :md   this  inotto,    decl  .res  a   Gonte.i.pcrary 

account   of  the  parade,    had  reference   to  the  associations   of 

paper-makers,    letter-founders,    printers,    and  "book'binders. 

It    is   possr-.le,    "■ '"'^refore,    "-h.-^t,    no'-,    only    '•he   printers,    but 

also   the   paper-ifir^-kers,    the   letter-founders,    and   the  hookhin- 

2 
ders  -.'ere    organized  at    this   time.  It   h.i.s  "been   stated   tji.;;,t 

3 
the  Bos'-.on  Typogyaphicnl   Society  was   organized    in  1B03, 


1 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Lahor,  llo,  61,-  lToveiu"ber  1905,  p, 

860-884. 
2 

The  B'^J.ltimore   AJaerican  and   CoiiU'iercial  Daily  Advertiser,    "Vol, 

XXX,    ^Tos,    3148   r.-m    3153.      June   Iv    a-<:    July   P,    1^09.      Also 

Yol.    XX,    :Tc.    3205.      Au^cst   25,    1309. 
3 

ThoL'ias's  H3.-3torv   of  Printing, 
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A  let":9r  v/ritten  in  1809  by  tin  aasocit.tion,  'o'^aring  +-.he  naine 
Boston  Typographical  Society,  is  to  "be  found  in  the  archives 
of  ^'le  Philadelphia  union  of  printers.    T''ft  cojoiaunication 
t'^lls  of  the  new  scale  oT  prices  that  htwl  just  "baen  suhjiit- 
ted  to  tiie  orejanization  of  Rinployere.    It  /iy.a  "been  thoui^ht, 
hov/ever,  that  at  ♦:he  time  the  letter  was  v/ritten,  the  Bea- 
ton association  lia.d   been  hut  recently  formed,    Th«  society 
was  apparently  short  lived;  for,  in  1815,  '.ve  Find  the  printers 

of  Boston  newly  organiLin'r  themselves  in'o  another  associa- 

1 
tion,  '.'.'•hich  bore  the  t,.i...Lt;   naiae  as  its  predecessor. 

The  j  on  neyiuen  tailors  coiupose  another  class,  which, 
in  ■^he  large  citnes,  e:',rly  organized  themselves  into  trade 
associations.   The  Baltiiaore  Society  of  Journe:,iiien  Tailors 
was  especiall;/  active  during  this  period.    In  1795,  they  en- 
gaged in  a  strike,  and  forced  up  wages  -"o  seven  shillings 
and  nine  pence  per  job.    They  struck  again  in  1805,  this 
time  securing  a  wage  of  eight  shillings,  nine  pence.   A  sys- 
tem of  "extras"  was  also  introci'ced  by  /.aich  --mat  had  one-? 
b?en  foir  jobs  was  mad?  to  count  as  eight.    Several  years 
later,  another  strike  took  place.   This  time,  the  j  our nefy- 
men  deiiianded  ten  shillirigs  for  each  job  or  nine  dollars  a 
v/eek.   The  couuuon  laborers,  '■hey  declared,  v/as  paid  as  high 
wages  as  t?i.iB;  and  yet,  •.vhile  '^^he  tailo  ■  served  an  apprentice- 


1 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  La'cor,  No.  61-  Novejuber,  1905, 
p.  8'39.   Washington,  1905. 
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ship  0^   s^ven  years,    ^he   coimnon  laljorer  eld  no*"    re'i''lre  an 
hour   '.0   l-?rn  }io^t  "-.o   do   his    task.        The   .'lasters   reiilied    '/nut 
none   of  ''.hein  received  inore    "-han   seven  dollars      for   :-■■,  suit 
of  clo--.}ie8«        It  was    iiapoasi-ole,    therefore,    to  yield   to   ^he 
demands   of    ^  he  journey:.ien,    unless  gsntleirien  were  willing   "-.o 
pay  jiiore   for   "^heir   clc-hes.        The   end  was  a  cojnprouiise,      Oi*- 
ganizations   of  tailors  are  also   said   to  liave    formed    in  Phila- 
delphia  and  'Se.y  York   prior  ^o  1800.        In  Boston,    a  tailors' 

union  was   created   in  1806,    ana  has  laaintalned   a  continuous 

2 
existence    to   the  present   day. 

A  society  of  coaclxi'iakers  was   estahlished    in  Bal- 
timore  some   time   prior    to    the  war   of  1812,        T^.e    organiza- 
tion  included   in   its  iie^ahership  such  branches   of  the   trade  as 
the   ccach-triiiiii.ers,    iiarness-i'ii'lcsrs,    sadlers,    lace,    weavers, 

and  platers.        But    no   trace   of   aimilar  or^ianizations  iias  yet 

3 
"been  found    in   '•>ie   ot}ier  large  Atlantic    seaports. 

The  American  l.'.'bor  inovement   during  this  period  was, 
perhaps,    to   soiue   extent  held   in  check  hy   'he   fact  that   the 
Liemhers   of   the   trade    societies  -ere  liable   ^o   he    "ined  and 
inprisoned   foi-     heir  activity   in  industrial  raa,tters.        I'To 
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McMaBtnr:   The  History  of  ^he  People  of  'he   United  States, 

Vol.  m,  p.  512, 
2 

The  Aiiierican  Pederationist ,    Vol,    IX,    lie,    9,    p,    599,   Wi.sli- 

in -ton,    Septei/iher,    1902, 
3 

The  Balti.nore  Araerican  un^.   Cojiunercial  Dail;/-  Advertiser, 

Vol.    XIX,    JTo.    3inP..,    June   30,    ISOS, 
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statxies  -'ere   evyr  passed,    in  the  United   States  as    in  ;^'  , 

prohi'bl'-ing  "/oi-kirien  from  com'bining  for   the  purpose   of  raising 
v^ages.        Never'- I'V'lesB,    "-he   courts   of   '-'lis   coimtry  have  ap- 
plied  to  la\-or  disoutes   "''.-^   old  En,  :lish  coi.i  io-(i|Lav/  priiici- 
plri   of  critiinal    conspiracy.        A  coinlDination  of  tv/o   or     lOre 
persons  loecomes  a   criminal   (tontjpiro,cy  vrhen   it    is  created    ^'^'- 
an   illffi^al  purpose,    or  when  the  parties   to   it    seek  to   atta.in 
a  lawful   purpose  "by  unlawful  m-jans.        The   courts   of   the  United 
States   have   never  generally  held   that   ccmTji nations   of    /ork- 
jnen  ^o  raise  v/ages  \fere,    under  the   cowrnon  law,  per   se    ill';;  1, 
Yet    "-."ney    have  held   that   certain  acts   coiiiidtted  Toy  meiahers 
of   -^-rade    societies   in     heir   efforts   to   raise  \/agas  •  -r-'    il- 
legal.       During  the   early  history  of   the  Aii'^rican  lacor  /love- 
ment,    the   courts  were   strict    in  t'  ^;ir   interprstrtion  concern- 
ing what  acts   of  trade  unions   onstituted   criiainal   conspiracy. 
Later,    they  tscarae  more   lilreral. 

The  hoot   and   s.oe  v/orkers   of  Philadelphia  were  the 
first   journeymen   in  Ainerica    '.o  "be  brought   "before   '■■'■-   courts 
on  the    charge   of  criininal   consoiracy.        In  1806,    eight  jjieuihers 
of    ^he  Journeyiaen  Cordwainers'    Society  of  Philadelphia  w«re 
tried   in  -he  Mayor's   Court    of   tha.t   city  on   i,;i' ict  lent    for  a 
coinhination  and   conspir--cy  to  raise   tiieir  wa-es.        In  ciiarg- 
in;3   "-he  jury,    "he  judge   se  timed   to   liaply  -^liat   comhinations 
to   raise  vmges   .-.re   opposed    to   pul'-lic   oclicy,    rnrl,    ■^.'  ."r-^fore, 
c^re  unlawful.        He   points   out   thnt    such  corah inat ions   .ill 
enhance  the   price   of  hoots.        "To  i.iake   artificial   regula- ions", 
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he   also  dticlares,    "la   not   -^o  rsgc.rd    the    ■Bxcellnncc:   of  thn  •vork", 
Tiie    inciictjuBiitd  againdt   the   cordwainera  wer--,    uo.vevsr,    not 
for  "beirio  parties  to  an  unlawful   com"binaticn,    but   for  C3r- 
tain  unlavrful   acts  O-uuitted  as  MenToers   of  a   ooiu"i-)ir..-!tion. 
The   counts   of   the    indictia'in^   --/ere,    to  tranalc.ta    -.lieni  froiu. 
their  legal   phraseology,    xirat    'liat    *he  defendants  had   en^a-ed 
in  a   strike   for  cortc.in  hi /.h  -.rages,    seconc.ly  th't    thev  had 
triad   to   coiiipsl   other    j  oiirneyiaen  to   strike,    ana    '-nirdly  that 
they  had  refused   to  v/ork  "•ith  j  ourne:a;ien  not  memhers  of  the 
society*        An  actco~uiiitted  hy  a  conf ideration  of  t-vo   or  ..ore 
persons  becomes  a   criiainf.l    contipiracy  -.vhen   i"    io   opposed    to 
puhlic   policy,    or  when  it   c^oes   injury  to   sorae   individual. 
When  the  jaeinhers   of  a  trade   do   :^o-*-    threaten  ot   cosrce   an  em- 
ployer   vith    "iie    posa  hility   o."   ,:.    s  :ii^cs      ^r:    sij.aply   refus3    tc 
v;ork  at   the  wag^js  paid   them,    the  coercion  so   far  as   it   exists, 
is   exercised   only  over  tjie  'lUaialDers   of  ths   scciety.        3v^ 
strikes     Jitty  he  held  unla\/fiil   on     iis   ^yuvcad     net   they  ar-j 
opposed   to   pixhlic   policy.        In  the  Philadelphia  case,    atrikas 
were   held    illegal.        A  sinlT  j  ournci'.T^K-.n,    it  vras   sr.id,   rar.-r 
refuse   to     xrk;    hv."    .  .ZLZxy  j  c...rn-;;viiien  may  net.        The   u:  "  7o, 

on   the   other  t  /o   counts,     :er^  alto   h  Id    guilty   ^or   conspir- 

1 
Ing  ■^.0    Injure   non-society  journfi-aaen. 


1 

Ti'.s  Trial  of  the  Boot  and  S>ioei.u.k.-^rs  of  Philau^;lphia  on  an 
In('ict:iient  for  a  Combination  c-.nC   Conspiracy  to  E.iae  their 
Va--!T!S,   Taken  in  Short-htmd  hy  T -c.-.^^s  Llo--r.,   Philadelphia, 
1806, 
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The   jTiaster   shoomaksrs   in   C-her   cities,    'n'lckly  -^.c-v 
their  cue   fro:..     '.  3ir  T->ro'--her  amploy^rd    in  PVdladelp'iia,        In 

1809,  msm"bers  of  the  Journe^Aaen  Coi-dv/ainera' Society  of  Br<.l- 
tlriore  v.-sre  trouGht  *.o  trli.l  for  crliair.;.!  conspiracy.  T/ic 
Ner:  York  cord-.vuinnrs    ver'^    indicted    fr^        stiiilr.r  off^-nse   in 

1810,  anci   the   cord'vain'^rs   of  Pittsturg   in  1811 ,        In  er-ch 

case,    ^he   defendants  were   found   irjv.ilty;    out   the  decisicns 

--r--    -o*-.    sc    sv/eeping  ta    in  t.'ia   P]iiladalp]-iia   case.        In  E  1- 

i:liiiore,    ^-'a^   cordwainers  were    inoicted   onl;/-  on  one   charge, 

naraely,    for  Soaring  conspired   ":  o  "jreYent   non-society  J  ournev- 

1 
i.ien  from  ohtciinin  •;  a-olo^/iiient.        In  the  Nev/  York  case,    tho 

indictri^nts  "/ere,    in   su'bsti.nce,    the   same  as   In  "■he   triil   of 
the  Phil-=;.delphia  cord-'rainers.        In  addition,    hov^ever,    it  -"..s 
declared    in  one   ccant   tlvtt   the  raeraljers   of  the   society  ]aad 
refused   to  -.'ork  for  an:^  master  'vho  had  more   tlxan  trro  appren- 
tices c.t   *he   saiae   ■^i:ae.        In  'lis   charge   to   *he  jvry,    'he 
judge    stated   t]-u..t    i-^  '.vas   not   nricessarj'-  to  decide  -T'-^tVicr  -"-~. 
com'binr.ticn  was   itself  unlarvful   or  -.'het'ier  the  defendants 
had   the  ri2:ht   to   agree   no"^    to  ":ork  except   for  certain  '.7ag5s. 
Later,    ind-'?d,    in   liposin     "^he   sentence,    he  unequiTocilly 
states   that   -^.'ney  did  hare   eciial   rlrhts  ■7lth  all   o'her  •  rs 

of  the   connrmity  to  meit   and   r^gilat-;    ''     Ir  ccncernB,      .-.(' 


1 

Criiainal  Docket   of   "he  Bal*l;i'".r'^   Cc^-nty  Cc-"^.      d    !•'  T'^nn, 
1809,    p.nd  J.-.nuar:'  Toru,    ICIO. 
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ok    "or  '.vages  v.nd   refuse,        Bv.ty    in  carrying  out   tliese 
purposes,    '■he  defendants  had   employee'    certain  ar'bltrary  and 
unla'.rful  ^n'^r.ns.        In  particular,    ■^hey  In&d  attejnpted   ■*;o   co-^rce 
journe.\Tien  into  'becominf;  :.iembers   of  thB   society.        On  this 
count,    therefore,    h'=   practically  chari-^ed    *he  ji.iry  -^o  "bring 
in  the  verf^ict    of  '"T'llty, 

The   trial   for  cri:;iinal   consx>irc.cy  o^   *'.'-'e  journey- 
men corciwainers    in   four  lar^e   cities  naturally   excited   con- 
siderable  00   inent  at    '-.he   time.        In  fact,    on  account   of  "he 
hostility  evinced  Td;/-  the  dei:iocratic   or   repu'lican  party,    dur- 
inf?   this   period,    towards  the  Enpilish  coimaop  la',7,    the  agita- 
tion aroused  "by  the   conviction  of  the   cordwainers   took  on 
certain  poli'ical  aspects.        After   -^he   Revolu'  ion,    the   sev- 
eral  states   ordained    in   their  nev/ly  adoptee    constitutions 
that    '"'e   cOM'.'ion  lav/  of  Enrrland   should    in    "-he  ahsence   of  stat- 
utes  con"-im\e    ^o  he   the  lav/  of  the   state  as   1*-,   had  been  the 
law  of   the  colony,        iVIany  opposed,    however,    "he   recognition 
in  -^he  United   States   of  precidents   established  by  the  English 
courts.        The  war   of    the  ivevolution,     'hey  declared,    had  been 
four-!:ht   to  obtain  political  eia&ncipation  from  PJnrland,        Yet 
what  had    it    availed    if   -^he   ri;:ht8,    the   sovereignty  of   the 
people   '.vere   still   liiaited  by  precidents,    customs,    and  usa.gea 


1 

Trial  of  the  Journejnaen  Cordwainers  of  the  Ci-y  of  ITew  York 
for  a  Conspiracy  to  F.aise  their  '•^-lRe8.  Reported  by  V.'illiam 
Sa;apson,      lie-:  York,    1310, 
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of  ^■''-   -riMsh  Courts,   As  the  war  -vith  En;.>-lund  dre  .-  neur, 

the  increasing;  hostility  to  ♦•.hat  country  reflected  itself 

in  an  increi^-sing  opposition  to  '"he  En-lish  cojii/non  law.    3ome 

felt  tii3.t  this  "hydra  of  lor:al  ciespo': ism"  could  he  pruned 

froifi  '■■'he   hody  poliic  only  hy  the  amputation  of  special  leris- 

lation.    Ahou^  "his  "■  i  e,  therefore,  ve   find  the  Kentucky 

Asseiahly  a *: t  e:- pt  in;-'  to  pass  a  la\v  that  no  decisions  of  a  .-.ri"- 

ish  triounal  and  no  treatise  on  law  by  a  jritisn  writer  should 

be  cited  us   an  authorit;/  in  the  state  courts.    Kenry  Clay 

anc  ;.ien  of  like  sane  council  avccc-^odea,  iio-vever,  in  persu.aci- 

ing  the  Asseiably  "-o  li  iit  the  proscrip*- ion,  as  had  be?n  c'one 

in  ^^e—  Jersey,  ♦to  opinions  delivered  and  legal  books  vritten 

sinc'^  ~.iie   lieclaration  of  Independence.    Pennsylvania  ac- o^,':  ic. 

a  sinilar  law  in  1810. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Philadelphia  cord- 

v/ainers,  Taiane,  eoi'-.or  of  ':he  .-•.urora,  ./ .s  engaged  in  a  bit*:,  r 

attack  on  *-he  English  coiruaon  law.   He  at  once  took  up  the 

cause  of  'he  shoemakers.    0'^  all  the  barbarous  principles 

entailed  upon  us  by  England,  none  v/as  left,  he  said,  but  slavery, 

and  that  'TO  uld  be  restricted  in  1808.   Ye^-  at  the  very  time 

when  the  state  of  the  nerro  was  being  l:'iproved,  attempts  'vsre 

being  made  by  the  ar;i)licat ion  of  the  English  comi.ion  law  to 

1 
reduce  "-he  whites  to  wage  slavery. 


A  Kistorv  of  the  '^eonle  of  the  ijnited  3tates,  by  J,  ::.  lie 
Mast  r,  p.  523,   ITew.York,  1892, 
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The   trial    in  Baltimore  'vas   also   uaed  "by  the   locp.l 
Leuocratic   papers  d.s   political   Oripital.        In  the   lar/^e   ciiia, 
the  laeciianlcs  were  at   that    time  jaeoibers   o^   the  dejiiocratic   pc.r- 
ty.        The  lawyers  iin6    o^'her  of    "he  professional   classes  were 
federalists.        The  deiaocr-itic   p-pers   of  ialtiiaore,    therefore, 
used    ".ne   conviction  of   tne  j  ourneyiuen  cordv/ainers    ':o   point 
the  iioral    in   "    'jir   at'-.acks   on  the   tory  lavr/ers,   -.'ho,    iia^tned 
•vith  English  iionarojiial  v.octrines,    '-ere   attejapting    "o  deprive 
the  people   of   their  liberties. 

It    is  doubtful.,    .  owever,   whether  these   convictions 
of    /orlcaen  for   crijiin;,.!   cons   iracy  greatly  retarded   the   rise 
of  the   labor  jiove.- I'int    in  /oiierica.        In  Philadelphia,    the   shoe- 
makers after  t  :eir   conviction,    opened  a  bort    and    shoe  ware- 
house  of   "-h-^ir   own,    anc    appealed   to    the   public    to    save    them 
and   their  families   from  abject   poverty.        Soiiie   of  the  cont3:a- 
porary  ne^-.'sp ^pers     Iso   expressed   the   fear    ':h  t    S'.ch  verdicts 
would   prove   a  death  blow  to    every  organized   society.        Sut 
the   atti'-.ude   of   the   courts  was    in  principle,    e.t   any  rate,    not 
so   essentially  different   from    'hat    i~    is   to-clay.        Lioreover, 
the  penalt^'^   Liposed    in  t.ie   Philadelpiiia  and   I'ew  York  Ci-Lses 
was  merely  a   no;iiinal   fir.e,         I'lie    novelty  of   tne   case   of   "le 
llev/  York  cordvainers,    "and   the   general  conauct   of   th^'ir  body, 
composed    of  ne.'iibers   usef^xl    in        j    community,    inclined   *he 
Court   to  balieve   that   they  had   rlf^hts  upon   vhich  to   found 
their  proceedings".        A  noj;iinal    sum  of  one  dollar  each  v-'ith 
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costs  :vas,    *".hsrefore,    impoaed.         In  Ealtiinore,    one   O"''   ''he 
cord-.vainers   indicted  -.vas   found   guilty  on  the  matter  of   f.ict. 
The   .iudKe   to    rr   om  v/as   left   the   question  of  law,    apparently 
took    '"he   case   under  advitjeiif^nt ,    as  •v.-is   fre.iuently  done    in 
couiinon  lav/  cases,     i.en  "no   offsnse  was   no"    considared    seri- 
ous;   ■  .nc  t    so   far  as   the   records   sho^v,    he   ri'^.yer   inpoded   a   aen- 

1 
tence.  The   counsel   for   *:he   prosecu". ion   steted   the   other 

inc. ictiuents,    *hat    is      i-hdrev/  the   charge,    vith  the   right   to 
rene- f   it,    should   the  parties   repeat   the   offense,    or   sh  uld 
other  circumstances   at   any  'ime   justify.        The  popul.^r  hos- 
tility to    the  Em,';li3h  couunon  law,    and   the    inc'ignation  uroiiaed 
by  the   conviction  of  rhe   cordv/ainers  laust      Iso  have   counter- 
acted,   to    oo;a^    -extent,    ^.he   restrictive    influence   of   such 
court   decisions   on  ':he   lahor  raovement.        The   attitude   of  the 
•"orkers    in  some   cases  'vas,    perhaps,    that   of   the  Salt  iviore 
tailors    .-ho,     'hen  engaged   in  a   t^trike   a'bou-''    the   t  iine   -^hat   '■-he 
Baltiiaors   cordv/ainers    vere   tried   for   conspir..cy,    issued   the 
ultimatujn   Siat    they  'Yould   tar  and   fealier  ■:ny  la'.v^z-er  "'ho  d   red 
to   prosecute    "hem. 

On  tiie   o'':her  hand,    i*-    is      os3i"ble    -hat    the  uncertain 
standing  of   industrially  protective   trade  associations  "before 


1 

Criiflinal  Docket   ::o,    412   of   the  Baltimore   County  Curt,    J'lly 
Term,    1809, 
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the   law  rnay  have   caused   some   societies   '•-o   lay   such  particu- 
lar  ejupjmsis   on   their  "beneficial   features.        It  m-dy  h'-vo  v.-^en 
for    ""his   rea;3on  also   thtit    the   Philadelphia   sooi'^ty   of   prin- 
ters  formulated    its   trade   policies   In  executive   session,    and 
sought   to   conceal   its   real    im  ustrial  aiuis  under   the   cover 
of    its    u?.nevolent   ac": ivities. 

Durin,-:;  the  decade   from  1815   ^o   1325,    "here  '.vas  a 
decided   slu::ip   in  the    Ai-ierican  l>„ror  inov^    ent.        The   cause 
is  ,  perii„ps  ,  traceable   to   the   inaud~rial   prostr.x':ion  folio  .'in- 
the   decl'-ration  of  peace  '"ith  Enpiland.        Luring  the   ein'bcLrgc 
placed   "by  Jefforson  on  /■jierican   shipping,    and   ciuring  the  -.var 
from  1812   to  131  -,    *:/ie    iiic.i^i'risB   of  the   United   States      ere 
afforded  ahsolutt.    protection  from  outside   cc-peti'- ion;     .nc, 
under   the    stinilus   of   this   protection,    :n;-.nuf;ictures      of  all 
kinds   rapidly  developed,        ^''ith   the   concli;sion  of   peace,    ho\7- 
ever,    the  British  manufacturers   to     hose   goods,    the  war  raff- 
ing on   '•he  "European  con-^inent   'lac'    closed  ;;i03t   availa'J^la  nar- 
kets,    "began  to   diiiup   ".rs.'i   contents   of   ^heir  warehouses   on   -he 
United   states.        Almost    iramecjiately  a   prot'5c~  ive   tariff  on 
the    ir.nrrt    tion  o"^   forei   n   no^amodi". ies  was   *:''iro'n  up.        But, 
by  mn.na   of   f  Ise    invoices   -^nd   othej     ingenious  devices,    the 
Bri"^ish  manufacturer   found  -vays   of  "getting  under   the  tariff  51 
Moreover,    -he    first   r-, s  ilt   of  '"he   conclusion   of   neL-.ce    in  Eu- 
rope   vas   -nat    -.hous.-.nds   of   soldiers    vsre   tnrovm  on    ^:ie  EnfUi^h 
lahor  market.        Tages   fell;    and  PJnglish  merch;.nts  were   able 
to   sell   cheaper    '■-'ny-.n  before.        In  conseiuence,    the   ne^vly 
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developinf^  Azaerican   ina   stries  '.^rs,    from  1813   to  1820,    pros- 
trated,    aril    al;aost   coiapletsly  df^a'royed;    and  many  ;aec}uinics 
were    ':h.rovm  out    of  e;aploynient« 

The   records   of  "/.uaj   aocietiea     'r.ich  huive   been  pre- 
served  show  that   the  attitude   of  tjie  aasoci^.tionB  wliich  had 
been  very  active    in  trade  luatterB  durinr   the   early  period, 
in  "^'■.is   d'icade   "becaiae  much  lesa  a;TKressive,         In  1818,    ':he 
ITew  York   Typographical   Society  was   incorporuted   Tdv  an  act   of 
the  legislature,    and.    Toy   the   teruid   of   itti   ch..rter,    was   forbid- 

•"--   '"'    -l-^te   dcales   of  wages,    or   oth^r/ise    interf-rire   '.vith 

1 
traae  matters.      The   energies   of   tne   Philadelphia   Society  were 

also   from  this   tine   chiefly  directed   to    the  maintenance   of 
its   systei'i  of   relief,    thou.yh  i'".   did   not   becoiae    .•:   purely  be- 
nevolent  asBPci:..tion  im""  il   1831.  • 

After  1820,    a   f e  '   societies  ',vere   fonnedj    but    those 
of  'vnich    -/e   iiave   kno'/ledge    .  .-ij   chiefly  benevolent   associa- 
tions.       The   Col'x.ibian  Charitable   Society   of   Shipwrights  and 
Caulkers   of  Boston  ..nd   Charlsstov/n,   which  was   organized    in 
1822,    ..•..-.&      Iso    incorporc-ted   the   folio, in-      e^^r.        3y  the    ,  ;i-..is 
of   its   charter,    ".^e  association  was  given  the   pcver   "to   /.ave 
and  use   a   cojunon  seal,    :.nd   to  make  by-laws  for  the   .-governing 
of   the  affairs    of   d  .id   convention,     .nd   *he  manageiaent   and 


1 

Historical  Sketch  in  Constitution  of  the  rew  York  Typographi- 
cal Association  of  J'lne,  1831,  as  ^xjaended  1833. 
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application  of    i^.s  funds;    and   also   for  promotinp;   inventions 
and    iinprovejuen'ta    in  *heir  art,    by  granting  preinimus,    "-o  assist 
:ueclifi.nics     'i*h  loana   of  ;.oney,    and   ■^.o   relifev'i   the  diatr'^saes 
of  unfortunate  laecliMnics   and   their   familii^s" .         It   was  hence, 
so   f-.r  as    ita   charter  and   title   sliov/,    purely  "benefici-^l    in 
character.        The   Priendly  Assoc i;it  ion  o^   the  Jonrne^nnen  Book 
Hinders   of  -^he   City  and   County  of  ]re\7  York,    founded    in  lBr?2, 
appropriated    ita  funds   chiefly   for   "he  aid   of   iiick  and    (^  ■  3- 
a-oled  laeuTDers,    though,  a  list   of  prices  drav/n  up  hy   the    ijccie- 
ty  at    'his   "-.ime    is   still    in  existence.        The   j'ranklin  Typo- 
graphical  Society  of  Boston   instituted    in  1S24,   v;as  also  a 
purely  "benevolent   society,        Atteiupts  r;ere,    on  fre  luent    oc- 
casions,   m-  de   to   draw  "-he   society   into  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  n-.tters   of  tr'.de   policy.        But   resolutions   rela- 
ting to    inausT;riul  concerns   of   ^r.e   craft   ^lave   al-.i^-vs   been 

2 
consistently  tabled.        Later,    another   association  of  prin- 
ters \vas   fonued   for  purely  tr;;.de   purposs.        The  7rahklin  Ty- 
pographical  jocic-ty  of  Boston   itself  has  r":.:i   ined  un-.il   the 
present  day  a  pur  ly   nenefici^.l   organization. 

After  1320,    a  change   rapidly  took  place    in  'he   in- 
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List  of  Prices  of  ?rienoly  A.  scciation  of  rourney.ien  Bock 
Binders  (of  -he  City  una    CO'in":'  of  :'e  /  York). 

2 

Cons'- i-.r. ion  and  By-lav/s  of  ^^he  ""ranklin  "T.-p.  r  phical  so- 
ciety.  Instituted  in  Boston,  Tobruary,  1324.   .-oaton,  1324, 
Also  Minutes  of  the  Tranklin  Typographical  Society  since 
1824. 
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dustrial  character  of  the  country;  and  dnrinf  the  period  ^^roia 
1825  to  the  panic  of  1837,  trade  unionism  in  America  awoke 
to  a  new  life.    This  waa  the  era  of  road  ;.nd  canal  "buildi;"!  . 
The  y.rie    Ctmal  was  opened  to  travel  in  1.-25,  and  a  mnnia  for 
such  int-^rnal  iiuprovenents  s-rept  over  ;-ll  the  states.    In 
1826,  firroun<'  was  broken  for  the  Baltiiaore  and  Ohio  Railroad} 
and  other  chart-^rs  for  siiuilar  und^rtakinr^s  ••;^;re  granted  "by 
other  states.    The  inoustrial  =rxp.-.nsion  kept  pace  -/ith  the 
development  of  the  means  of  coj;i]aunic;ition.    "^rom  :iiaine  to 
Maryla.nd  and  from  Ivaryland  to  liissouri,  new  int  ustries  of 
a  hundred  sorts  qnickly  sprang  up.   i;oreover,  as,  rith  the 
increase  in  ^/;e  facilities  o:''  coi;uimnication,  the  market  for 
goods  "vid=ned,  production  took  olace  on  :.  larger  scale.    The 
factory  steadily  replaced  '5  e  s;;iall  shop.    Jho  ar'^san  dis- 
appeared, and  an  ever  increasing  "body  of  permanent  wage-ear- 
ners arose. 

At  he  saaae  time,  ^:he  workraen  were  not  sharing  pro- 
portionately in  *he  infustrial  prosperity.   The  flood  of 
money  pour^id  on"  on  'jie  country  hy  *,he  st.-i.te  b;.nk8  was  in- 
flating the  currency.    The  price  of  cojuiaodities  rose;  ci.nc\j 
while  the  cost  of  living  t:.us  increased,  \vages  did  no"  rise 
in  proportion,    '.^he  position  of  the  -Yorker  became,  therefore, 
worse  than  before. 

The  lenr-'th  of  the  workin;-!  day  was,  .uoreover,  still 
irkaoiiely  long.   The  early  trade  associations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Union  Society  of  Carpenters  at  Philadelphia 
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1 
In  1791, h-.d,    so   far   as  -ve  knovr,    made   no   attempt   to   r-ifrulate 

the   len<3;th  of  the  --vorkinp;  day   •        Jviechi.nicB    still   continued, 
in  1325,    "o  lalDor   fron  sun:'-ise    --o   sunset.        3ut   no'v  t?ie  de- 
mand arose    that   the  Isn^-th  of  ".iae    vorkin  '  day  he   ten  hours, 
from  six  -^c   six,    vith  one   hour   for  breakfidst   :.nd   anoth'^r  for 
dlnier.         In  18P2,    the    i  om-neyinen  millwri,  ;ht8  and   ;:iac}iine 
v;oriC'irs   of  Philac-elphia     ..st   at   a  tavern,    and   passed   resolu- 
tions  that    ten  hours   of  la'oor  v/ere   enoUf?h  for   one  day.        ::ut 

2 
they  a^".aren*:ly  tcok  no   further  action.        The  housev/ri-'hts 

of  Boston  iield    in  1324   several   preliiainary  lasetin^^s.        ?i- 

nally,    at   a  meeting  convoked  the   follo^-'ing  year,    ^hey  fonned 

a   -oeriiianent   orfr.nization,    and   em'burked   ux)on  a   strike   for  -.he 

3 
ten  i.our  day.         In  1335,    a  great   loass  iiieeting   of    /orkuien  was 

held   in  the   State  House  yard    in  Philadelphia.        A  resolution 

v:as  adopted   endorsinr''  the   ten  hour  day;    c.rvd.    strikes  "''ere   em- 

4 
harked  upon  by  loany  traaes  to   secure    it.  In  1835,    siiaulta- 

neous    -.-ith  -^he  jnovBiaent    in  Philadelphia,    strikes   for  a   simi- 
lar purpose    --ere  bein,n  waged   in  :Te"7  York  and   Boston  by  "he 


1 

See  page  "^m 
2 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  by  J.  Z.  Lie 

Llaster,  Vol.  V,  p.  84.   ICev,'  York,  19(^^  . 
3 

The  Carpenter,  Vol.  8,  ITo.  8.   Phil-j.delphia,  September, 1888. 
4 

Proceedings  of  the  Croverniaent  and  Oi*". izens  of  Philadelphia 
on  *-he  Recuction  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  and  Increase  of  V'ages. 
Philadelphia,  1835. 
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jonrneymen  of  many  cr:.ft8.    In  fac^, ,  the  history  of  tra.de 

unionis:a  during  this  period  centers  chiefly  about  ^.he  ten  hour 

:iiOV-:r;uent  • 

The  lahor  or/^anizationa  vere,  at  *'/;is  tiue,  made 

stronger  and  'uore  effec'-,iye  "by  f-iderating  *:he  societies  of 

the  various  tr.-tdes  in  ITev/  York,  ?hiladelprii.i,  .^nd  other  cities 

into  so-callad  "Trades'  Jnions".    The  first  of  these  v/as 

prolDably  the  Mecii.  nics'  Union  of  Trade  A3scci;.-.tion8,  orn;an- 

ised  in  1827,    The  federation  started,  ho^^ever,  to  dah'.le 

1 
in  poli'lcs,  and,  -rithin  a  year  or  t-vo,  '/ent  to  pieces. 

The  next  at':e;apt  was  made  in  yew  York  Qity  -^hen   the  socie- 
ties of  the  different  trades  federated  together  for  *-.he  pur- 
pose of  estai:lishing  a  general  fund  from  ^v'  ich  to  support 
the  i-ieialDers  of  "^he  various  crafts  -rhen  enr,raf;ed  in  strikes. 
In  ?lay,  1333,  ""he  Journe;,'men  House  Carpenters  of  y.e\7   York 
struck  for  higher  'vages.   The  journeymen  of  ©".her  trades 
in  the  city,  "believing  that  the  deinands  of  the  carpenters 
were  just,  proceeded  to  coll3ct  a  fund  to  sap/ort  them  in 
their  struggle.    "The  vast  u*-ili''.y  o^^  ^.n  orgjinized  union 
of  all  trades"  ■*■. o  'aaintain  such  a  fund,  was  now,  says  a  con- 
temporary account  of  the  mov  ment,  "as  apparent  as  the  sun 
in  his  meridian  splendor";  bu" ,  as  no  person  promulgated  :xny 


1 

Labor  Organization  and  Labor  Poli: ict   132  7-37  by  John  R. 
Commons.   Q^uarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  JJC,  p.  323, 
February,  1907. 
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plan  for  its  accoiuplishiaent,  it  aeemed  afjain  destined  *-,o  sink 
in*-.o  oTolivion,\vhen  Joh,n  li'inch,  of  ^.he   Typographical  Associa- 
tion of  Ile'v  York,  on  ^he  twenty- seconci  of  June,  1833,  laid 
before  the   body  over  ^■•:  ich  he  presid'?d,  a  circular  (to  o*-.her 
unions),  and  re  luested  tha.t  a  co;aiiittee  should  be  appointed 
to  assist  in  foruing  a  "General  Union  of  Trades",    Finally, 
on  the  evenin-;  of  Jiily  15,  1833,  *he  Gen  =iral  Trades'  Union  of 
the  city  of  ITe-v  York  and  Vicinity  was  orga^iized,  ?.nd  a  con- 
stitu^'ion  adopted,  the  provisions  of  -vhich  sliow  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  association  v/as  to  render  financial  as- 
sistance in  "he  case  of  atrikes.     The  rise  of  the  General 
Trades'  Union  of  ITew  York  was  follo\\'ed  bj'-  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  tlie  federation  of  trades  in  Philadelphia;  and  siini- 

2 
lar  unions  of  trades  soon  arose   in  Boston  a.nd  other  cities. 

Finally,  about  1834,  all  trades'  federations  of  -^he  country 

3 
were,  i-^  -vould  seem,  united  in- o  a  National  Trades'  Union, 

By  the  federation  of  societies,  each  trade  associa- 
tion not  only  received  financial  help  from  the  other,  but 


1 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  General  Trades  Union  of  the  City 
of  :'ev/  York  and  its  Vicinity  -.vith  an  Address  to  the  Mechan- 
ics in  '-.he  City  of  ITew  York  and  throu,:hout  the  United  States. 
Hew  York,  1833. 

2 

George  E.   Mcl^eill:      The  Labor  lAovejaent,    p.    82.      Boston, 
1887. 

3 

q,uarterly  Journal   of  Economics,    Vol.    XXI,    p.    324.      February, 
1907. 
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dre'.'  courage  and  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness  as  •.veil. 
At  the  saine  time,  the  attitude  of  the  courts  in  its  intor- 
pretation  of  crimin;il  conspiracy  as  applied  to  lator  dis- 
pi.ites  was  nov/  hecoinin  laore  lit'^ral.    The  industrial  poli- 
cy of  trade  societies,  -^lierefore,  grew  bolder;  and  their 
benevolent  activities  'vere  put  juore  into  "-he  background. 
Those  trades  vhich  had  been  most  active  durinri  the  earlier 
period  ir.  their  strug;';le  for  better  v/ages,  ''ere  now  stimu- 
lated to  renewed  activity.    The  llev/  York  Typographical  As- 
sociation was  prevented  from  interfering  in  trade  matters 
by  the  liinitations  of  its  charter  of  incorporation.    In 
1831,  "-herefore,  the  Typographical  Associ:',tion  of  llew  York 
was  orgr,nized  for  inaustrially  protec"-. ive  purposes.    The 
Bait  I'aore  Typographical  Society. was  reorganized  for  a  second 
time  in  1831.    Concerning  the  various  societies  of  cord- 
Y/ainers  between  1810  and  1830  nc'-hing  definit-lj--  can  be 
said.    In  1835,  however,  there  was  in  Philadelphia  an  as- 
sociation kno""n  as  the  United  Ssneficial  Society  of  Journey- 
men Cordwainers  of  "he  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadf^lphia; 
and  a  body  bearing  an  almost  identical  n?.me  existed  in  !Iew 
York,  certairJ-y  in  1830.      But,  in  spite  of  the  title 
"Beneficial  Society",  "hese  associations  /ere  in  re:.lity 


1 
Historical  Sketch  in  the  ITew  York  Typographical  Association 
of  June,  1831,  as  a:.. ended  1833. 
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protectlYe  or  'belligerent  trade  unions,  designed  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.   The  Philadelphia  orc-nizaticn,  for  exiru;.ple, 
in  1835,  pursued  a  policy  identical  vlth  the  modern  system 
of  boj/cott.    They  placarded  the  names  of  ^hose  employers  ho 
refused  to  accede  ""O  ^helr  dem  nds,  and  called  upon  the  jour- 
neymen of  other  trades  no",  to  huy  "he  shoes  of  such  unfrilr 

1 
manufacturers.    In  1832,  the  society  of  Journeyiaen  Ship  Car- 
penters and  Caulkers  of  Soaton  v/aged  a  long  and  hitter  i^trug- 

gle  against  the  masters  to  enforce  '-'ivi   est:,Dlishjiient  of  a  ten 

2 
hour  day.    The  shiphuilc.in  trades  of  ITew  York  and  other  cities 

were  equally  active  at  this  time. 

Under  the  iiaraediate  stimulus  of  the  public  agita- 
tion in  fj.vor  of  a  ten  hour  v/orkin,-  day,  and  the  aggressive 
fight  to  secure  it  put  up  against  eiaployers  hy  the  members  of 
the  federation  of  trades  sociaties,  the  spirit  of  unionism 
rapidly  sprei^d  to  trades  v/hlch  had  no^  aa  yet  attempted  '-.o  he- 
come  organl;  ed.    By  1830,  eirhte^-in  loc:il  societies  had  "been 

3 
formed  in  ITew  York  city.   Amonfi-  the  organizations  f -^derated 

under  ""he  banner  of  General  Trades*  Unions  of  *-he  City  of  ITev: 
York  and  its  Vicinity,  thore  were  in  addition  to  the  socie- 
ties to  -Yhich  r'=3f'5rence  has  already  been  iuade,  orgF-.nizatlcns 


1 

Address  Issued  to  the  Citizens  and  Goverraaent  of  Philadel- 
phia.  Philadelphia,  1835. 

2 

Address   -^o   the  \yorkinf911en  of  ITe^.'  Rnf^land  by  Seth  Luther. 
Appendix,    pp.    33-34.      Boston,    1832. 

3 

ITe^.T  York  Evenln,,   Post.      May  25,    1830. 
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of  coopers,  carvers  and  gilders,  leather  dressers,  caoinet 

makers,  tin  plate  and  sheet  iron  '.vorkers,  and  others.    In 

Phnl.idelnhia,  -^he  fonoation  of  unions  was  atteiapted  "by  the 

2 
ci/car  L'lakers  :.nd  other  trades. 

During  this  period  also,  the  la"bor  moveiaent  which 
had  previously  "been  confined  to  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlr.n- 
tice  Coast  "began  slorrly  to  spread  southvmrd  and  v/estvYara, 
The  Cincinnati  printers  organized  a  society  in  1832,  and  lo- 
cal unions  of  "he  same  trade  appeared  at  Richiaond,  Va, ,  Char- 
leston, S.  C«,   no  Louisville,  i^,    in  1854.    The  house  car- 

3 
penters  of  PittslDurg  fonued  a  union  in  1836.    In  Cincinnati, 

the  trade  societies  -er^,  at  the  tine,  niuaerous  enough  to  "be 
federated  into  a  "trades  union". 

With  the  panic  f  185  7,  zhe   lalDor  .lOveuient  collaps- 
ed.  Host  of  the  newly  created  societies  iinrued lately  went 
to  pieces.    But  a  fe'.v  organizations  such  as  the  Hew  York  Ty- 
pographical Society,  and  the  Saltii-iore  T2''pof!;raphical  Society 
survived  the  era  of  stoi'm  and  stress,  and  have  laaintained  a 


Rise  and  Progress  of  -^he  General  Trades'  Union  of  the  Ci'y 
of  ITe-;  York  -..no.   its  Vicinity  .ith  an  address  to  the  Mechan- 
ics in  the  City  of  Ile'v  Yoi'k,  r:nO.   throughout  the  United  States, 
p.  1.   "e-7  York,  1833. 

Proceedings  of  the  Government  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia 
on  '-.he  Rec.D.ction  of  'he   Hours  of  Laoor  and  Increase  of  ",^ages. 
Philadelphia,  1835. 
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a  con'- in\ious  existence  until  -.'le  present  day.   The  victories, 
'.von  from  1830  to  1836,  'ere,  moreover,  not  forgotten  by  the 
American  laborer,  a-nd,  \','ith  the  return  of  "better  tijuas,  the 
old  societies  v.ere  organized  af:ain« 
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Duririf!;  the  early  days  of  trcide  unionisL-i  in  '  his 
country,  the  journeyiiien  of  each  craft  constituteci  a  fairly 
hoiaogeneouB  'bocly.   Each  shoemaker,  tailor,  ana  printer  perform- 
ed all  parts  of  the  work  req.uired.    In  fact,  fev,r  sub-divide(. 
crafts  e.\isted.   Differences  of  nationality  .-,nd  sex  were 
comparatively  uniiijportant ;  and  the  negro  competittoV;  had  not 
yet  arisen.    The  early  local  union,  therefore,  admitted  vii^h- 
out  distinction  all  v/orkers  within  its  jurisdiction  employed 
in  a  certain  industry. 

Fith  the  division  of  lator  and  the  rise  of  the  fac- 
tory, however,  many  crafts  became  sub-divided  into  various 
"branches.    These  branches  graaually  assumed  the  character- 
istics of  distinct  crafts;  and  it  became  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  spli^,  up  the  original  local  into  several  governmental 
bodies,  one  for  each  division  of  the  trade.    The  increase 
in  ""he  nuiaber  of  fe^.^ales  employed  in  many  industries  led  to 
a  dsjiand  for  women's  unions.    Sub-aivision  of  the  members 
of  a  trade  according  to  sex  has,  indeed,  &§   a  rule  been  founti 
impraC-.i cable.    But,  since  v/omen  usually  perform  a  different 
kind  of  work,  they  are  often  organized  separately  from  men 
by  the  principle  of  sub-division  into  locals  accorciinr.  to 
branch  of  the  trade.   Aft-^r  ^r^e  civil  war,  prnjuaice  felt 
towards  the  newly  emancipated  negroes,  caused  the  ..embers 
of  those  trades  in  -which  they  became  competi-ors  *:o  organize 
them  in  ^lany  c^ses  in':o  separate  locals.    Good  f/overniuent 

has  also  demanded  that,  whenever  possible,  different  nation- 
alities transact  business  in  separate  parliamentary  bodies; 
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and,  for  *he  s  .i:.e  reason,  v.'hen  *he  membership  of  a  local  in- 
creases so  greatly  that  the  inaos  meeting  becomes  unv/iedly, 
another  sub-divisicn  of  the  organization  often  takes  pla.ce. 


The  iiiOjot  important  cause  of  schism  in  the  local 
union  has  been  the  splitting  up  of  the  craft  in* o  numerous 
sub-crafts  or  branches.    In  place  of  the  shoe  maker,  who 
received  the  leather  from  the  midtle  ;:ian,  and  made  the  whole 
shoe  in  his  O'vn  lit-le  shop,  there  hai3  appeared  the  cutter, 
the  fitter,  the  treer,  "-he  stitcher,  "he  laster,  the  heeler, 
the  sole  tacker,  -^he  edge  uaksr,  and  "-he  ahoa  fastener,  all 
workin.;  together  in  large  establishments  to  produce  the  fin- 
isned  article.    The  tailor  who  cut  the  garment,  and  sev/ed 
it  vith  his  ne^^d^e,  has  be.^n  rsplaced  in  "he  ready  made  cloth- 
ing industry,  anc,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  custom 
tr^de,  by  the  measurer,  "ne  cuttear,  the  triumier,  the  stitcher, 
the   "baater,  ■^.he  exajuiner,  the  a^jonger;,  "he  presser  on  coats, 
the  presser  on  pants,  the  roller,  ■':he  folder,  and  a  fev/  others, 
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At  first,  the   divisions  of  a  trade  have  "been  by  no 
irieans  ri  "idly  fixed.    Thourch  •^>ie  vork  of  i:ianufactur int^  a 
cigar  id  *oday  often  divided  tetween  a  Isaf  selec'^'-or,  stripper, 
filler,  breaker,  and  a  roller,  yet  '■-he  cigar  makers  insist, 
wiienever  possible  that  the  apprentice  be  aade  an  "all  around 
vvorkiiian*',  capable  of  .uaking  the  'vhole  cigu.r.    But,  gradually, 
the  sever  il  branches  assume  all  ':he  cliaract eristics  of  cis- 
tinct  trades.    The  barter  comes  to  know  only  liis  special 
part  and  cannot  perfoum  the  work  of  the  cutter.    He  is  paid 
a  different  wage  and  is  absorbed  completely  in  his  peculiar 
class  interests. 

Attempts  *■. 0  organize  these  several  sub-aivisions 
of  the  original  craft  together  in  the  same  governiflental  body 
have  usually  failed.    In  the  first  place,  each  group  of 
-.vorki-ien  in  an  inauatry  always  somewhat  resents  the  right  of 
the  other  groups  to  vote  upon  the  many  matters  which  they 
consider  their  particular  class  concerns. 

If,  in  addition,  one  group  of  workers  is  in  *:he 
majority  and  is  able  to  dominate  the  rest,  friction  is  al- 
most inevital.le.   Moreover,  if  as  is  visually  'he  case,  one 
or  „.cre  branches  of  the  trade  are  more  skilled  than  the  rest, 
they  generally  v;i  sh  tc  org^^nize  separately,  in  order  not  to 
bear  "*"he  onus  of  raisin.;;  and  sustaining  the  econo;uic  position 
of  the  unskilled  vorkers.    At  "he  same  time,  the  close  co- 
operation required  to  r.iaintain  a  uniform  seals  for  journeymen 
performing  the  same  work,  is  unnecessary  between  the  sev-iral 
groups  of  employees  in  an  industry,  each  of  v/hicn  is  paid 
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a  different  scale. 

The  division  of  work  between  certain  cooperating 
groups  of  laborers  took  place  in  yoine  industries  Ion  before 
the  rise  of  trade  unionism;  and,  in  such  cases,  each  of  several 
sub-trades,  when  it  has  become  unionized,  has  f'oriaed  inde- 
pendent local  associations.    Since  the  days  'vhen  Solomon 
used  in  the  builuing  of  his  tejnple  the  "stonequarers" ,  "he 
"hev,rers  of  stone",  the  "jaasons",  the  "hev/ers  and  workers  of 
timber",  and  "-he  inen  "skillful  to  vork  in  {^old  and  silver, 
in  brass,  in  iron",  or  "to  grave  aay  manner  of  graving",  the 
various  class  of  house-builders  have  const i*-,uted  more  or  less 
distinct  crafts.    From  the  befjinning,  therefore,  of  A^usrican 
trade  unionism,  the  stone  cutters,  ^'.he  bricklayers,  and  ^he 
carpenters  in  any  coiomunity  were  organized  into  separate  lo- 
cal unions.    In  *:he  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen'ury, 
there  were  employed  upon  the  build  ing  of  a  ship  a  nuiaber  of 

different  crafts,  such  as  ".he  sxil -maker,  the  rigger,  the 

1 
ship-carpenter,  the  ship-joiner,  and  the  caulker.   We  find, 

indeed,  *-hat  ♦■.he  ship-carpenters  and  caulkers  of  Boston  were, 

2 
about  1832,  united  in  one  trade  society.   Each  of  the  ship- 
building: trades,  hov;ever,  as  a  rule,  organized  themselves  into 
separate  unions. 


1 
The  Baltimore  A-uerican  and  Comiaercial  Iiaily  Advertiser. 
Vol,  XIX,  iTo.  3158,  June  30,  1809. 
2 
Address  to  the  workin,:pien  of  ITev/  En^jlund  on  the  state  of  edu- 
cation and  on  the  condition  of  the  producin»5  classes  in 
Europe  and  Auerica.   Delivered  in  Boston  by  Seth  Lusher. 
Appendix,  p.  33-34.    (ioston,  1832), 
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If  a  local  union  exists   before  .ne  craft  splits 

up  into  various  branches,  this  paroiit  local  also  breaks  up 

into  several  corresponuing  governmental  bodies.   Wi-hin  the 

buildiri-  trades  further  clevage  v/aa  in  p)-oces3  even  during 

the  period  prior  to  the  war  of  lol2.   During  thl,B  geriuinal 

period  of  A^acrican  trade  unicniaiii,  the  saiae  inaiviuual  was 

sometimes  a  ston-^  nason,  a  tjriciclayer,  and  a  plasterer. 

■frequently,  however,  a  j  ourneyiiian  devoted  hiuself  excluaively 

to  one  class  of  v;ork.    In  Baltimore,  the  bricklayers  were 

organized  in*"o  one  society,  and  the  plasterers,  into  another. 

In  New  York,  the  bricklayers,  stone  Jiiasons,  and  plasterers 

were,  at  this  time,  united  into  one  association,  known  as  the 

New  York  Masons'  Society.    It  is  possible,  nowever,  that  this 

society  existed  purely  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  hence  that 

the  division  of  the  several  branches  of  the  craft  into  seoa- 

1 
rate  organizations  ,vas  unnecessary.    Today,  whils,  in  the 

large  cities  the  bricklayers,  stone  ;aasons,  and  plasterers 
constitute  practically  distinct  crafts,  in  t.ie  s;:i>^llar  towns, 
where  the  amount  of  v/ork  will  not  perait  of  such  specializa- 
tion, -he  same  laan  frec^uently  does  the  v,-ork  of  all  three. 
While,  therefore,  in  the  large  citiis,  each  of  these  branches 
of  the  trade  is  formed  into  a  separate  union,  in  the  smr'.ll 
towns,  the  tiiree  groups  of  mechanics  are,  on  account  of  this 
overlappin.:  of  trades  as  ./ell  as  on  account  of  their  paucity 
of  numbers,  united  in*-.o  one  mixed  union. 


1 
See  page  a\ 
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The  Imtters  of  ITew  York  v/ere,  in  1809,  organized 

in  one  aaaociation,  known  aa  *he  Hatters'  Society.    In  13;53, 

vie    find  that  the  several  'branches  of  natters  in  that  city  v/ere 

beginning  to  1)6001116  distributed  ai.iong  several  local  unions. 

There  was  for  exa;aple,  one  society  of  hat  finishers  and  ancher 

of  silk  hatters  belonging  to  the  General  Trades'  Union  of  '-he 

1 
Ci^y  of  Nev;  York,  vhich  was  formed  at  *-.his  ^.iiue.        Similarly, 

very  early  in  "he  C9n':ury,  at  Isast  four  groups  of  -.vorkers, 
the  printers,  ':he  bookbinders,  the  typefounders,  and  the  paper- 
makers  cooperated  in  *-.he  publishing  of  a  book  or  newspaper; 
and  each  group  ioaintained  separate  local  associations.   La- 
ter, "oy   division  of  labor  and  "^.he  introduction  of  new  pro- 
cesses, there  emerged  from  he  originally  hoiuogeneous  trade 
of  printers,  such  distinct  crafts  as  *?ie  compositors,  "he 
pressmen,  "".he  stereotypers  and  electro  :ypers,  and  *:he  photo- 
engravers.    In  spite,  therefore,  of  soiae  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  compositors,  the  original  local  union  of  printers 
has  split  up  into  severcil  i.:ov'^rn.:iental  bodies.    In  ia  .ny   oth-r 
industries,  as  the  division  of  labor  has  .rogressed,  six  or 
a  dozen  societies  have,  in  "he  larger  cities,  sometimes  re- 
placed the  one  ori,/inal  loc:xl  union  of  "he  trade. 

The  schism  extends  freq.aently  to  the  national 
union,  as  has  been  exemplified,  within  the  last  fev;  years,  by 


1 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  General  Trades'  Union  of  the  City 
of  Mev;  York  and  its  Vicinity,  witii  an  Aacress  to  the  Me- 
chanics 0'^  the  Ci'"'  of  r-:;  •  York,  and  throup;hout  the  United 
States.   (Tew  York  ,1885^. 
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•-.he  secession  of  the  steam  fitters  to  form  a  national  or;;ani- 
za'-.ion  c^istinct  from  that  of  the  plumliers,  and  *:he  even  more 
recent  secesaion  of  the  electro'-.ypers  and  photo-engravers 
from  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Mevertheless,  the  several  trades  or  suo-trades  in 
an  industry  have  i.iany  coimnon  interests,  leading  them  ''.o  fed- 
eration.   They  gain  ;,'iuch  by  cooperating  to  "bargain  with  the 
same  gjuployer.    It  ia  also  sometiiues  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  jurisdiction  of  ''he  several  national  unions  in  an 
industry;  and  disputes  as  to  membership  and  the  rih'ht  to  cer- 
tain ^'.'ork  freq.uently  arise.   disputes  as  *: o  ..embership  are, 
indeed,  sometiiues  caused  by  f -deration  of  trades.    But  dis- 
putes as  to  vvork,  .vhich  the  Aiuerican  Federation  of  Labor  has 
usually  shovm  itself  powerless  to  settle,  may,  if  there  is  a 
possible  basis  of  coiupromise,  be  or.tisfaC^.orily  decided  by 
tribunals  vested  v/ith  power  from  the  central  f;overnjient  of 
"he  aioalt'^ii-iiiated  contest  in.-;  trades.   Moreover,  as  the  division 
of  labor  is  i^iade  more  ininute,  anc  as  .uachinery  is  introduced, 
work  becomes  nuch  more  unsxilled,  and  a  final  stage  is  reached, 
when  differences  between  the  sub-trades  bef^in  "lo  be  obliterated. 

It  becomes  easier  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  amalgamation  of  v/orkers  in  all  branches  of  the  industry 
is  rendered  necessary.    In  the  large  meat  packing  houses  of 
Chicaf^o,  apprenticeship  is  unk'iov/n.    The  unskilled  -.vorker  ■.-.'ho 
enters  as  penner  or  '.ucker  may  ascend  in  the  scale  of  promotion 

to  tail  ripper  or  gullet  raiser,  ano  may  eventually   eco^ue 
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1 

an  '^xrert  floorsjuan.   Similarly,  among  the  mine   workers,  there 

id  a  v:oiitit,-int  jaoviiiient  upward  froia  the  least  skilled  to  the 
uiOBt  skilled  v/ork.    The  breaker  boy,  the  door  boy,  or  the  fan 
boy  may  later  become  a  driver  or  a  runner,  or  ixiay  by  succes- 
sive steps  be  promoted  from  iiine  laborer  "".o  :iiiner,  ann ,  if 
he  shows  ability,  from  i^iiner  to  fire  boss  and  foreuian.    By 
a  reverse  process,  the  skilled  ..iner,  incapacitated  by  acci- 
dent or  old  age,  returns  to  slate  picking,  ano  so  becomes  a 
breaker  boy  again.    Parallel,  therefore,  with  *^^he  movement 
towards  secession  is  a  movement  tov/ard  national  trade  amal- 
gariiation,  amal^aiiif-tion  bet.veen  ./hat  have  alv/ays  ^oe3n   dis*  inct 
trades,  such  as  the  fireman,  the  tea;;ister  ana  the  malster  in 
the  brewery,  amalgamation  between  branches  of  what  was  once 
a  single  trade,  as  exemplified  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
International  Union,  amalgamation  between  so  called  skillea 
and  unskilled  as  in  the  c_.se  of  the  blacksmiths  and  their 
helpers. 

But  such  national  organizations  .:.ust  recognize  in 
the  form  of  tneir  government  the  fact  that  they  are  trade  fed- 
erations; and  oni;  essential  re>iuire..ient  is  *.hat,  v.-hen  an  inc-.u^;' 
try  is  unionized  in  any  city,  the  sev:^ral  crafts  or  branches 
of  the  craft  be,  i?  it  is  practicable,  chartered  as  separate 
locals.    So:u^  a;jSOciations  have,  indeed,  pursued  this  policy 


1 
The  uni*:  of  government  in  ':he  Meat  Cutters'  and  Butchers' 
Union,  by  T,  W,    'blocker  in  '■.he  Johns  Hopkins  University  Cir- 
cular.   Ne.v  Series,  1905,  No.  6.    (June,  1905). 
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from  *:he  beginning.    Thus,  the  very  first  constitution  of 
the  National  Union  of  Iron  Molders,  formed  in  1859,  provided 
that  one  local  of  machine  moulders  and  another  of  hollov;-'.vare 
moulders  could  be  formed  in  each  city.    Other  unions  have  sub- 
seviuantly  been  forced  to  split  up  "he  local  as  sub-divisions 
have  appeared  in  "he  craft.   ^^en  the  National  Typographi- 
cal Union  v/as  created  in  1852,  the  v/ork  o  *"  the  printer  had 
no"  yet  beon  sub-divided  except  in  the  l;*rge  cities  -vhsre  the 
pressmen  had  app^jared  as  a  craft  practically  distinct  from 
the  compositors.    For  uany  years,  the  Typographical  Union 
permitted  only   one  local  union  to  be  chartered  in  ach  city. 
But,  finally,  after  repeated  protests  on  the  part  of  the  prsa- 

men,  the  constitution  of  the  Union  -vas  so  a. tended  as  to  allow 

■p 

the  pressmen  to  form  s-jparate  locals.   Wnen  national  asso- 
ciations of  several  trades  or  braiiches  of  a  trude,  amalgamate, 
the  new  federation  inust  of  course  recognize  in  its  unit  of 
govermaent  tne  several  aistrict  sub-divisions  of  its  ..iember- 
ship.   The  national  convention  of  "he  Sons  of  Vulcan,  v/hich, 
in  1879,  decided  ~.o   feaerate  vith  ':he  Associated  Brotherhood 

of  Iron  and  Steel  Heaters,  Rollers,  and  Rout;hers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  National  Union  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roll  Hands, 


1 
By-laws  of  the  National  Union  of  Iron  Moulders,  adopted  1S59. 
Article  3,  sec.  2.   (In  Proceedings  of  the  First  National 
Convention,  Philadelphia,  July  5-8,  1859.    Philaaelphia, 
18'j9). 
2 
The   Govermient  of  "he  Typographical  Union,  by  George  E. 
Barnett.    In  Studies  in  A:.ierican  Tr.-.de  Unionism,  p.  24-25. 
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aliio  aciopted,  at  the  s^.iae  time,  a  resolu*.ion  '-.hat  the  local 

lodge  of  the  three  original  national  asaocint  ions  "be  allo-ved 

to  ratain  -^heir  independent  existence  as  lodges  of  the  new 

1 
federation. 

The  wage  earners  in  certain  closely  related  inc-ud- 
tries,  such  as  .'.len  -vho  are  employed  in  the  aianufacture  of  a 
commodity,  and  those  '.vho  make  its  by-proQucts,  or  the  -.voriciaen 
who  produce  comuiodities  by  aimilar  processes,  ati,  for  ex.aaaple, 
the  iron  moiilder  and  the  brass  moalaer,  are  often  united  in 
one  national  union.    Such  national  associations  sometimes  or- 
ganize their  :uembers  into  local  bodies  accordin  to  the  branch 
of  the  industry  in  'vhich  they  are  employed,  ami  sometimes,  in 
addition,  according  to  the  particular  part  which  they  per- 
form in  such  branch  of  "he  inaustry.    In  ''-he   large  packing 
houses  of  Chicago,  there  are  .oany  departxaents  from  hog,  sheep, 
and  cattle  butchering  to  the  making  of  lard  and  oleomargarine. 
The  •vork  in  5ach  departxaent  is  ;auch  further  sub-aivided. 
Thus  in  the  department  of  cattle  butchering  alone,  there  ire 
over  thirty  spici.-.-l'  ir^a  from  '.n.^  inokillid  foot  dkinner  a.ml 
paunch  trimmer  *:o  "he  skillsd  splitter  ana  flocrsman.    But, 
as  has  been  already  said,  ~h-3   ur.skilled  .'orkman  v/ho  enters 

any  departi-ient  passes  by  slov.'  prouiotion  from  the  highest  to 

2 
the  lov.'est  grade  of  -.vcrk.    The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  anc. 

Butcher  Workmen  have,  therefore,  found  i"-.  both  possible  and 


1 
The  National  Labor  Tribime.   Vol.  IV,  Mo,  32,  p,  1.   Pittsbux-g, 
Aug.  5,  1876. 

See  page  66 
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uioat   deairable  to  organize  together  in  "-he  aaine  local  union, 
the  iiien  in  each  dspartuient,  bo'-h  skilled  and  unskilled.    In 
the  city  of  Chicago,  for  example,  there  re   locals  of  cattle 
butchers,  hog  butchers,  hide  cellar  .len,  oleoi;iargc,rine  v/orkers, 
sausage  wakers,  lard  refinery  employees,  and  so  on. 

The  International  Ladies*  Ganuent  Workers'  Union 
divides  its  -leubers  into  locals  priiuarily  according  to  the 
particular  gan:i-^nt  upon  ./hich  they  are  eniployed.    Subordi- 
nate unions  of  ladies'  v/aist^iakers,  skirt  makers,  end  cloak 
operators  h;:.ve,  for  exru.-iple,  beenfon.ied  in  ITew  York  City, 
But  the  cutters,  v-'ho  form,  probably,  one  of  the  Uiost  skilled 
groups  aiuont"  the  ganiient  v/orkers,  desire,  v/henever  possible, 
to  be  organized  separately  from  the  other  civisions  of  he 
trade, 

Mor-sover,  cutters  on  all  kinds  of  laciies'  gan.isnts 
are  united  by  certain  craft  interests,  anc.  so  are  usually 
gathered  *ogether  into  one  local  union.    In  Nev/  York,  how- 
ever ,  soBie  attampt  has  been  made  to  resubcivide  them  accord- 
ing to  the  garment  upon  v/l.ich  they  are  employed.    The  Gotham 
Association,  for  example,  is  composed  of  all  cutters  upon 


1 

■pcr  an   account   of  the  method   of  organization  anc     hist-or"^'  of 
the   gro.Tth  of  locals  ai;ionf-;   ':he     'orkers   in   'he  cifiJeient ''de- 
partments  of   the   Chicago  packing  houses, see  Official  jour- 
nal  of    '-.he  AiiialgcJi.ated  Meat    Cutters   j.nd   Bvitcher  '.Ycrkmen. 

Vol.    11,    No,    42,    p.    1-12.      Syrac\Ase,    March  1903.         See   also 
"Lcucr   Conditions    in   Slaughtering  and   Meat   Packing  "by  Pro- 
fessor Joiin  R,    CojiL'.ions.      Quarterly  Journal   of  Economics, 

Vol,    XIX,    1904,    i,..    1-32, 
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washable  goods.    The  United  Cloak  anci  Suit,  Cutters'  Asuocia- 
tion  claims  jurisdiction  over  cutters  in  all  ahops  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  ::ianufacture  of  ladies'  outer  garments. 
The  cloak  pressers  are  also  in  some  places  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate union.    The  United  Ganient  Workers,  composed  of  '.vorkers 
on  :..en's  ready  made  clothing,  carries  out  much  more  completely 
this  double  siih-division  into  locols  according  to  kind  of  gar- 
ment, and  according  to  the  particular  part  performed  in  mak- 
ing each  garment. 

It  is  difficul';.,  iio.vever,  to  maintain  the  line  of 
deiiiarka":  ion  "between  the  several  groups  of  garment  v.'orkers; 
and  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  sometimes  occur  between  dif- 
ferent local  unions.    Ladies'  cloak  and  suit  f;,ctories,  for 
exaniple,  make  wasliable  ganaents,  either  regularly,  or  at  times 
when  the  demand  fcr  ^heir  special  line  of  roods  falls  off; 
and  this  hsm   caused  yo-ue  friction  betv/een  the  associ  tion  of 

ladies'  cloak  and  suit  cutters  and  the  association  of  cutters 

1 
on  ladies'  washable  goods  in  ITew  York  City.   Friction  also 

occasionally  exists  between  a  mixec  local  union  and  one  claim- 
ing jurisdiction  over  only  a  sin^ile  sub-division  of  the  trade. 
Thus,  ':o  illustrate  by  another  dispute  among  the  ladies'  gar- 
ment v/orksrs  of  New  York,  the  Manhattan  Knife  Cutters  Associa- 
tion,  composed  only  of  cloak-cutt  3rs  has  come  in+:o  conflict 
with  the  aboTe  mentioned  United  Cloak  and  Suit  Cutters'  Association 


1 

Quarterly  Report  of  ".he  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union.   Dsceniber  1,  1902  to  March  1,  1903,  p.  4.   (ITev/  York, 
n.d, ) 
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which  claims  juried ict. ion  over  all  cutters  on  ladies'  outer 

1 
garuents. 

There  are,  of  coiirse,  some  national  aasocia'  lens 
which  do  not  organize  their  ...embers  into  nuiss  ineetir.gs  accord- 
ing to  the  cliaracter  of  their  employment. 

The  winaow  glass  workers,  vrho  fona  all  the  ej.'iploye'jti 
in  each  plant  into  a  separate  local  do  not  further  sub-divide 
them  according  to  the  four  branches  of  ^-.iie  craft.    Similarly, 
the  United  Mine  V/orkers  gather  together  in  the  same  governi.en- 
tal  body  all  employees  about  a  colliery,  irrespective  of  the 
kind  of  v.'ork  at  •rhich  they  are  ej.iployed. 

Unions  of  unskilled  latorers,  also,  need  not  sub- 
divide their  uiembsrs  according  to  the  ch.^racter  of  their  em- 
plo2,n:ient.    The  Laborers'  Protective  Society  of  New  York  City 
is,  for  example,  composed  of  k.II  class,  s  of  bricklayers'  and 
masons'  helpers,  the  hod-carrier,  the  mortar-mixer,  and  others. 
The  National  Association  of  ?last  l^Yirnace  Workers  and  Si-ielters 
of  A:.i3rlca  is  also  an  organization  of  men  who,  /.•ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  keeper  of  .he  furnace,  are  comparatively  un- 
skilled.   No  clstinction  i^s,  therefore,  made  in  their  unit 
of  eiOvermiient  for  tae  cliaracter  of  the  work. 

After  the  acauission  of  ^.he   cigar  packers  to  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  in  lo£;5,  a  law  was  urged  for 


1 

Report  of  Proceecings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.   Boston,  Mass.,  June  6-9,  1904, 
p.  10,   (Hew  York,  n.d.) 
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several  conventione  to  ".he  effect  that  packers  must  always 

be  organized  v/ith  separate  locals,  and  that  if  there  vere  not 

in  any  place  a  sufficient  nuKiber  of  packers  to  secure  a  charter, 

they  dioulc  he  obliged  to  deposit  their  cards  v;ith  the  near- 

1 
est  packers  union.    But  the  cigar  niakers  riave  never  consented 

to  adopt  such  a  measure.    The  pressmen  did,  indeed,  succeed 
in  obtaining;  the  passage  of  a  similar  law  by  the  I  iternational 
Typographical  Union.   Fev/,  if  any  other,  national  unions  have, 
however,  pursued  at  any  time  such  a  policy. 

The  general  rule  of  ;:.ost  national  associations  ap- 
pears to  be  to  form,  in  large  cities,  a  separate  union  for 
all  or  ""he  most  important  branches  of  the  trade,  but,  in  siaall 
places,  to  unite  all  members  in  one  mass  meeting.    In  fact, a 
secondary  advantage,  frequently  urged,  in  favor  of  national 
amalgamation  of  trades  or  sub-trades,  is  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  unions  in  small  centers  of  the  industry  by  organiz- 
ing mi-xeo  locals  of  the  federated  crafts.   Thus,  one  reason  ad- 
vanced for  the  proposed  admission  of  boiler  nu-ikers  to  the 
Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  International  Union  in  1872  was 

that  "there  are  no"  enough  boiler  ;jiakers  in  any  city  or  town 

2 
in  the  South  to  form  a  union  of  their  own." 

The  method  of  organizing  union  'vorkmen  into  locals 


1 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 

International  Union.   Binghamton,  !T.  Y. ,  September  19-28,  1887. 

Buffalo,  1887. 
2 

Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  International  Journal,  Vol,  IX, 

Y.o,    5,  p.  554.   Cleveland,  March  1872. 
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differs,  therefore,  not  only  as  tetv/een  national  associations, 
but  alao  betv/een  members  of  *he  sajue  organization  in  different 
cities.    Some  national  asaociations,  as  the  Brick,  Tile,  anci 
Terra  Cotta  Workers,  and  the  Caulkers,  Ship  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  have  granted  separate  charters  to  the  several  groups 
within  the  craft  only  in  ^he  largest  centers  of  trie  industry. 
The  boot  and  s:ioe  makers  organize  in  the  large  shoe  centers 
local  unions  of  many  branches  of  *:he  trade.    In  other  places, 
it  is  practicable  to  grant  separate  cliarters  to  the  lasters 
and  tjie  cutters  '.'-'ho  probably  form  the  most  akilled  classes 
of  "workers.    All  other  subdivisions  of  the  craft  are  formed 
into  a  laixed  union.    In  some  of  '"he  smaller  centers,  all  boot 
and  shoe  makers  are  gathered  together  in  one  local  union. 


ilational  associations  \7hich  early  granted  separate 
cliarters  to  each  branch  of  the  trade,  iifive  frequently  refused 
to  further  sub-divide  ^--ve  local.  The  Iron  Molders'  Interna- 
tional Union,  for  example,  at  first,  alio  ed  only  one  union 

1 
of  each  branch  of  the   trade  to  be  formed  in  any  place.    It 

was  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  policy  that  the  existence  of  tv/o 


1 

By-Laws  of  the  National  Union  of  Iron  Molaers,  adopted  1859, 
Article  3,  sec.  2.   (In  Proceedings  of  the  "Pirst  National 
Convention,  Philadelphia,  July  5-8,  1859,   Philadelphia, 
1859). 
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or  more  unions  of  the  trade  or  same  branch  of  the  trade  in  any 
locality  meant  tv;o  or  more  conflicting  wage  scales  and  appren- 
tice rules,  ""hat  one  large  union  was  more  economical  than  sev- 
eral small  ones;  that,  finally,  if  at  any  time,  suspended  mem- 
bers or  a  dissatisfied  minority  could  secede  and  obtain  a  sepa- 
rate chiirter  the  authority  of  the  local  union  would  be  under- 
mined.   Sometimes  also,  the  members  suspended  by  one  local 
union  are  able  to  gain  adisiittance  to  another  local,  holding 
a  c/iarter  in  -^he  sarue  city,    l?or  example,  about  1884,  there 
existed  in  New  York  City,  a  Geririan  branch  of  the  Bricklayers' 
International  Union,  which, for  'he  sake  of  the  additional  reve- 
nue to  the  treasury,  auj.iitted  bricklavers  suspended  by  the 

1 
other  locals  in  that  city.   Attempts  to  issue  a  aecond  charter 

to  members  of  a  trade  or  sub-trade  in  any  place,  are^  there- 
fore, usuallv  opposed  by  the  local  union  already  existing;  and 

2  3 

the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  ':he  United  Bre'/ery  Workmen, 

and  a  fev/  other  national  associations  recognize  in  the  compo- 
sition of  thsir  basic  ioass  meetings  only  differences  in  the 
character  of  ejuployiaent.   Many  national  or  international  as- 
socia.tions  have  also  fo  md  it  necessary  to  aake  further  sub- 
division of  the  local  union  according  to  differences  of  sex, 


1 

Report    of  Przjsident,      (In  Proceedings   of    the  Tv/entieth  Annual 
Convention  of   the  Bi'icklayers'and  Masons'    International  Union, 
St.   Louis,    Mo,,    January  11,    1886,    p,    13-32,      Albany,    1366,") 

2 

Convention  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union.   Revised,  1903, 
Sec,  41,   Boston,  1906, 

3 

Constitution  of  the  International  Union  of  the  United  Brewery 
Workmen  of  America,  Article  IZ,  sec,  1,   (Cincinnati,  n,d.). 
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color,  n=,tionali'-y,  and  sometimsa  luirely  For  gov-2rruiien'*--al  ccn- 
venience. 

It  is  highly  deslrahle  that  whenever  poasible  woinen 
"be  organized  into  separate  IochI  unions.    Experience  haa  shOTn 
that  -noi'ien   hesitate  to  join  a  union  coiaposed  lar^^ely  of  men. 
Moreover,  it  is  nl  .iiued  zh>..t    in  iiixed  locals,  nen  do  not  ac- 
cord them  full  opportunity  to  ciiscuss  thair  pa.j-ticilar  class 
concerns,  and  sliow  prejudice  vr'aen   allov/ed  to  vote  on  q.ue3ti'na 
of  int-srest  to  their  sister  iuemhers.    Certainly,  VYomen's  unions 
enroll  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fe>;iale  section  of  the 
trade,  and  arouse  greater  and  ..lOre  sustained  enthusiasm. 

Local  unions  coiaposed  wholly  of  .voiaen  undoubtedly 
existed  at  a  very  early  date.    The  United  Beneficial  Society 
of  Cordrainers  of  ITevr  York  City  organized  about  1883,  a  ladies' 

Branch,  v/iiich  had,  ho-,7ever,  a  flickering  existence,  and  caiae 

1 
togetiisr  onlv  as  occasion  demanded.   The  cordwainers  of  Phila- 

2 
delphia  also  formed  a  ladies'  hranch  ahout  this  time.    The 

female  shoe  stitchers  of  Lynn  formed,  in  1346,  a  Stitchers' 
League,  which,  v/as  wrecked  by  a  few  malcont  mts  after  short- 
lived existence.    In  1855,  the  stitchers  of  Lynn  secretly 
reorganized  for  several  ^-ears;  and  it  was  these  same  stitchers 
of  Lynn,  -vho,  in  1383,  v/ere  the  first  of  '•he  boot  and  shoe 
wo!-kers  to  apply  for  a  charter  from  the  Knights  of  Labor, 


1 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  General  Trades'  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  its  vicinity,  with  an  Address  to  the  Mechanics 
in  the  Ci".y  of  :Te-.'  York  and  throu-;:hout  '  :.e  United  States. 
^Tew  York,  1833,  p.  1. 

2 

Address  Issued  to  the  Citizens  -no  Govern  .lent  of  Philac-3l- 
phia.    Philadelphia,  1835. 
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They  v/ere  organized  as  Daughters  of  Labor  AsaemlDly  No.  3015, 

and,  in  accc-oance  'A'ith  the  policy  of  ihe   Knit;hts  of  Labor, 

acL'uitted  no'^^^titchers,  but  also  women  v/orkin^  at  other  traces. 

The  fe'Qale  l.iundry  workers  ejuployed  in  the  collar  factories 

of  Trovj  orgaiiized  about  13q4,  a  Collar  Launciry  Union,  wliich 

at  one  tijrie  attained  a  membership  of  about  four  hundred. 

Vithin  *-.he  next  fe.7  years,  the  "peinale  Cap  Makers'  Union,  the 

Woiaan's  Typo^jraphical  Union,  and  the  ?eiuale  Parasol  and  U:u- 

2 
brella  Makers'  Union  was  organized  in  ITe.'/  York  City,    In 

1874,  the  tailoresses  of  New  York  created  a  union  independ- 
ent of  the  j  ourne:naen  tailors,  but  succeeded  in  organizing 
only  about  fifteen  hundred  out  of  posaibly  twenty-four  thousand, 

employed  in  "..e  custom  trade  and  ready  made  clothing  indus- 

3 
try  of  Xe-y  York,    In  1870,  the  National  Lodge  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  St  Crispian  was  formed, and  subordinate  lodges  of 
stitc/iers  .vere  organized  in  various  places.    In  '::;ie  auiie 
year,  a  conven-.ion  of  ~he  several  women's  unions  of  Nev;  York 
State  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  City;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  State  Wo  rkingv;  omen's  Assoc  is.'* 
tioni  but  the  organization  tiied  with  the  adjourn Jient  of  the 


1 

The  Laster,  Vol,  1,  T'^o,  7,  p.  1,  Lynn,  "C'ebruary  15,  1889. 
2 

Annual  Address  of  the  president  to  the  Officers  and  Delegates. 

(In  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  ^''orkingiaen's 

Assembly.   State  of  Ne'.v  York.   Albany,  :■.  Y.  ,  Janiiary  25--?8,l£70) 
3 

"ational  Labor  Tribune,  Vol.  11,  No.  28,  p.  1,  Pittsburg, 

J'lly  13,  18  74. 
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1 

conven*: ion.   The  depresaion  which  "began  in  lc373,  v/roUfht, 

hov/8ver,  ':hs  destruction  o£   all  wjiuen's  oocieties  in  common 
with  the  general  destruction  of  all  triide  unions  throughout 
the   country.    Of  lata  years,  the  luove  ucnt  ^.o  ora^i-nia^e  vOiuen 
as  compared  ..'ith  the  growth  of  trade  unions  a^.ionfj  uen  pro- 
ceeds on".    blov;ly,  though  with  more  success  in  the  wes  .  than 
in  ''he  east.    In  Chiceigo,  the  luovement  has,  indeed,  attain- 
ed con3idera"ble  proportions.   An  ovenvheluing  laajority  of 
workers  in  twenty-six  different  trades  v.ath  a  total  aggre- 
gate membership  of  possilDly  '^hirty-five  thousand  hv.ve  "oein 
organized.   The  list  of  unions  includes  the  Ladj/-  Cracker 
Packers,  ^.^aitresses,  the  Laundresses'  Union,  the  Pai^er  Box 
Makers',  and  Scrub-woiuen's  Union,  and  emhruces  ■•/ith  ti'/o  iia- 
portant  exceptions,-  nai.iely  the  servant  girls  and  the  sten- 
ographers,- every  line  of  fei.iinine  indiiatry  in  Chicago. 

Wjien,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coot  and  s/.oe  stitchers, 
the  overall  .vorkers  and  the  hat  trimmers,  all  the  workers 
in  one  branch  of  a  trade  are  women,  the  problem  of  organiz- 
ing them  si;:iply  resolves  itself  into  a  aivision  accordine' 
to  trie  character  of  their  employment.    The  feiaale  branch 

of  -he  trade  is,  as  u  n^le,  organized  in  l.;.rge  cities  into 
a  separate  local.    In  :jmall  places,  a  mixed  union  of  both 
sexes  is  formed,    Soi^ietimes,  however,  xmen   the  interests 


1 

Annual  Address  of  the  President  (In  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 

Annual  Session  of  the  ITew  York  State  7forkin,smen's  Assembly. 

Albany,  :i.  Y. ,  Jan  ary  24-27,  1871). 
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of   '■■he  inale   and  fsiaale   portion  of   the   trade   cire   closoly   int  sr- 
■yoven,    it    is   convenient   to   organize   them  together  ev  a   in 
largs   cities.        Thus,    while   ^.he  bookbinders   nave   formed  a 
\voinen's   union  of   stitchers,    in  new  yoi"^  City,    yat    it   hiis  teen 
found   necess  .rj'-  to   coiaoine   the    fe^iale   staxapers   of  Fev;  York 
with  the   iriale   golii   l.avers. 

Wiien  \70iaen  coiiipste  with  iaen  for   the   sai.ie   work,    a 
mixed  locil    is   usually  fonaed    in   order  better   to   enforce   t:-.= 
payruen-^.   to   them  of   the   sGiae  v/ages  as  uen.        Th'is,   while   the 
feiuals   stitchers  and   starciiers,    employed    in  the   shirt,    waist, 
and   collar  factories   of  Troy  are   organised   into   separate  lo- 
cals  from  '"heir  co-eviployeos,    txie    ironers  v;ho  art.    partly  -;isn 
and   partly  -vojaen,    xre   combined   into   one   union.        In  1B69,    the 
International  Typographical  Union  granted  a  charter   to   the 
female   composi-ors   of  r'ew  York  Cify.        But   after   several  yearj 
experience,    it  was   found   that    ':he   ,70iaen  v;ere  '.Yorking  for  a 
lower   ./age   scale   than  the  iriale   printers.        The   charter  v/as, 
therefore,    revoked  and   the   Typographic;i.l   U.:ion  has   nevar 
since   that    time   attempted  to   form  inciepenaent   unions   of   ,;omen. 
One    important    exception   is   the  A;;ialgamated  Meat   Cutters  and 
Butcher  ^^orkiuen,        Within   the  last   fev.-  years,    woiaen  have   part- 
ly  replaced  -Jien  at    some    jranches   of    --'ork   in    *",he   large   r.ieiit 
packln.-^  houses.        But    the  butchers  have  ;aade   no   attejapt   to 
force   the   •/omen   to  join  the  men'u  union,    sxisting   in.  each 


1 

Studies  in  American  Trade  Unionism,  jaitou  "oy   Hollanaer 
ana  Barnett,  p.  23, 
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dopartiaent.        On   Mae   contrary,    the   female   ejuployeos   scattered 

throughout   all   depart. aenta  are   at   6hica,;o,    South  Oiriaha,    ana 

other  large   centers   gathered    into   one   large   local,    tcno.vn  as 

1 
the   "Woman's  Union". 


The  appearance  of  "he  negro  as  an  industrial  com- 
petitor caused  another  suh-division  of  the  local  trade  union. 
After  the  close  of  ";.e  civil  :v^r,  "le  cojapetition  of  "he  ne  rly 
emancipated  negro  was  greatly  feared  by  ^aany  A_.ierican  vorki-isn, 
"The  n^gro",  declared  the  president  of  the  Worleuen's  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  llsvr   York  in  15.70,  "-.vill  no  longer  submit  to 
occupy  posi'-. ionb  of  a  dograaing  nature,  cu'  ".''ill  seek  an 
equality  .Yith  the  whites  in  "he  various  trades  and  professions. 
"For  a  time,  "ve  may  not  have  to  contend  against  their  labor; 
and  all  may  be  -veil.   Yet  I  feci  i;ripressed  v/ith  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  the  future  by  organizing  such  colored  -.vork- 
men  as  may  now  or  hereafter  oji.ist  into  unions  by  thexaselves, 
and  recognizing  their  organizations.    If  v/e  discard  this  ols- 
ment  of  labor  and  refuse  to  recognize  it,  ctpital  will  recOr:nize 


Unit  of  Governi.ient  in  the  Meat  Cutters'  and  Butchers'  Union, 
by  T.  W,  Glocker.  In  '.he  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular, 
New  Series  1905,  1906.   June,  1905, 
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1 
it  and  use  1*"-  to  our  great  disadvantage'.'    Inde^id,  already 

in  1867,  '-.iie  ijiiportation  of  colored  caulJcers  from  Port8inou*'.h, 

Va.  *.o   Boston,  Mass,  during  the  struriile  in  that  city  for 

an  eifcht  hour  day,  had  "been  a  practical  illuatration  of  how 

2 
trie  negro  might  "be  used  as  a  strike  breaker.    The  -.vhite  me- 
chanics, however,  consiatantly  refused,  at  "hio  tiiue,  to  au- 
init  colored  .uen  into  their  ov/n  local  unions;  and  there  were 
few  localities  in  v/hich  enou^ih  ne.yross  were  employed  at  one 
occupation  to  iaake  possible  the  formation  of  separate  colored 
unions.    Partly  tiirough  the  efforts  of  the  Workingiaen's  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Nev;  York,  tl-ur-ee  organisations  of  col- 
ored men  were,  about  1S70,  formed  in  Nev;  York  City,  ncunely  the 
Saloon  Men's  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union,  the  Colored 
Waiters'  Association,  and  the  First  Combined  Labor  Institute. 
A  Colored  "^Tational  Labor  Union  was  also  forjieu  in  1869,  and 
held  several  annual  sessions.   The  feaeration  aimed  to  se- 
cure higher  wages  for  colored  -uen  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  occupcttions  in  v/hich  they  coula  f  inu  ejuployment.    It  also 
gave  attention  to  ':he  problem  of  obtaining  better  schcol  fa- 
cilities for  colored  Ciiildren,  and  was  irterested  in  certain 

3 
cooperative  land  and  hoiae-building  schemes.    But  the  aesire 


1 
Proceedings  of  tne  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  Vorkingiuen's 
AsaeiJibly  of  tiie  State  of  :Tew  York.  Helo  in  Vne   City  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. ,  January  25-28,  1370,  p.  6. 

2 
Adiress  of  the  ITational  Labor  Congress  to  the  Workingiuen  of  the 
United  States,  Chicago,  1867, 

3 
Circular  issued  by  the  Colored  National  Labor  Union  -.o  the 
colored  workmen  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  traaes,  labor, 
and  imiiistrial  uniona,  calling  for  alsction  of  aelegates,  and 
outlining  proposed  .'ork  of  the  aecond  arinual  jiiei^ting,  rielci  in 
'Vasliington,  T^nuary  9,  1   I 
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for  poll  Meal  rirhts  a,rri  for  recogni'tion  by  '.he  political 
parties,  at  this  tiiue,  completely  obsedseu  the  tuinda  of  the 
negroes  to  the  eACluiiion  of  inaustrial  matters.    Their  trade 
associations  seeju  to  li.iVf?  largely  dep^enerated  into  politi- 
cal clubs;  and  the  trade  union  iaov9:uent  inaugurated  aiiiong 
them  during  this  poBt-bell-,im  period  apparently  :aet  with  lit- 
tle success. 

The  international  unions  of  cigar  makers,  brick- 
layers, and  a  fev/  other  trades,  at  first,  absolutely  excluded 
negroes  froiii  m^iabership.    At  least  four  iimes  between  1S70 
and  1383,  "he  proposition  to  amend  the  existing  law  so  as  to 
admit  colored  men   was  laid  before  the  international  conven- 
tion of  bricklayers;  -nd  each  time  the  amendment  v/as  turned 
down.    At  ~he    convention  of  1383,  both  the  president  and 
the  secretary  of  the  association  urged  that  the  policy  of  ab- 
solute .xclusion  be  abandoned.    The  secretary  said  that  he 
had  been  corresponding  with  two  local  unions  of  negroes  in 
the  south,  both  of  which  were  anxious  to  ally  themselves  'vith 
the  international   organization.    If  ^hese  associations  vere 
admitted,  they  could,  he  thought,  be  used  as  a  nucleus  for 
organizing  other  locals  of  colored  men  throughout  the  south. 
The  international  officers  advised  the  ariiiission  of  the  -^.e-TO 
on  purely  selfish  grounds,  ho//ever.    The  neg.o,  they  declareci, 
had  entered  the  arena  of  co.apetition  with  the  skilled  worker; 
and,  -.0  exercise  soiae  restraint  over  his  coiapet  it  ion,  it  had 
become  necessary  to  'i  ting  him  into  the  union.    The  secretary 
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also  in*- iinated  *:hat,  if  mixed  locals  or  locals  composed  ex~ 

clusively  of  colored  .asn  vere  admitted,  it  would  be  more 

easily  possible,  -  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,-  ^o 

Institute  the  policy  of  driving  the  "black  bricklayers  out 

of  '-'le  trade  and  of  substituting  for  them  ^7hite  skilled  labor, 

Finally,  in  1884,  the  bricklayers  decided  by  a  referendum 

vote  that  the  international  executive  board  could  grant  char- 

2 
ters  ""-O  local  unions  coiaposed  v/ holly  of  colored  ..len. 

The  plan  of  forming  the  Intermit ional  Association 
of  Machinists  originated  among  the  jnachinists  of  Atlanta, 
about  1888,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  Southern  origirii  the 
membership  of  *-he  association  was,  at  first,  limited  to  white 
machinists.    The  International  Union  desired,  shortly  after 
its  organization,  "o  join  :r.e  Federation  of  Labor,  but  were 
refused  adaaittance,  as  the   constitution  of  the  Federation 
forbade  the  enrollment  of  national  unions  vhich  drew  distinc- 
tions as  to  color.   At  -.he  instigation  of  -.he  officers  of 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  a  rival  international  orgc^iization, 
which  did  not  draw  the  color  line,  -.vas  also  formed,  in  1S91. 
In  1894,  hov;ever,  tiie  color  limitation  upon  Membership  was 
resaoved  by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists;  am  , 


1 
Secretary 'b  Report.   (In  Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth.  Annu- 
al Convention  of  "he  Bricklayers'  National  Union,  Providence, 
R.  T.,  Ja..uary  8,  1B83,  pp.  21-23.   Ci.ic  innati,  1S83). 

2 
S-icretary'b  Report.   (In  Proceedings  of  tiie  Eighteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Bricklayers*  and  Masons*  International 
Union,  Cincinnati,  0.,  Ju,nuary  14,  1684,  p.  21.   Albany, 
1884). 
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1 
in  he  followini..  year,  the  tv/o  rival  organizations  united. 

National  unions  of  tiiobe  trades  which  riave  felt  most  keenly 

the  coiapetition  of  the  negro,  h:ive,  hov/t3ver,  acimittea  cneia 

from  '•-he  first.   Thus,  '•he  circular  issued  "by  "-.he  first 

national  convention  of  miners  held  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in 

2 
1873,  extended  "a  cordial  invitation"  'o  negro  lainers. 

But  '.Yhen  :he  national  associations  have  removed 

the  "ban  of  prohiloi:  ion,  local  unions  have  frequently  refusea 

to  ao-juit  negroes,  and  have  demanded  that  they  he   organii:ed 

under  separate  charters.   As  a  rule,  no  distinction,  as  "o 

color,  is  loade  in  the  north.    Shortly  after  the  woiaen  in 

the  Chicago  meat  packinr;  houses  ^vere  unionized,  a  colored 

girl  asked  admittance  to  the  iiie:;':ing  room.    "Admit  her", 

said  -^.he  President  after  a  moment's  silence,  "and  1st  every 

one  r^iv^   her  a  hearty  v/elcoae.    Since  ".hut  time,  colored 

3 
women  have  be'^n  f re  oly  aduiitted  to  memhership.    In  the  south, 

'hov;ever,  .vhere  negroes  are  more  nuj.aerous,  and  prejuciice  is 

stronger,  ^-hey   are  usuall;/  formea  into  a  separate  loci. 

In  one  instance,  the  white  carpenters  of  ITe.r  Orleans,  about 

1884,  refused  to  join  the  local  union  of  ^>he  trade  affiliated 

//ith  .ne  Nai^iunal  Bro-.nernoMa  of  Qs^rj-iw.  -ivs    .  ici  Jui  i-n's, 


1 
Repoif-ts  or  'h-j  Indastrio.l  Cu.aniss i  on,   Vt  ]  ,  XV 1 1  ^  .,,  ?i.7, 

W.o..i:i^  ...  :,  L^Ol. 
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Official  Journal  of  the  A:ualgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Worlo.ien  of  :Torth  America,  Vol.  2,  No,  37,  p.  28.   Syracuse, 
October,  1902, 
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"because   the  charter  for  New  Orleans  was  already  helc  by  a 
fev/  ■blacks,  and,  at  that  "-.ime,  the  Brotherhood  refused  to 
grant  uiore  *-han  one  charter  in  "he  saj:ie  city.   Later,  ^he 
International  Union  of  Carpenters  v/as  forced  to  amend  its 
laws  so  as  to  permit  th3  formation  of  i/iore  *han  one  unicn 
in  each  place;  and  today  over  sixteen  locals,  composed  v/holly 
of  negro  carpenters,  are  to  be  found  in  'he  Southern  States. . 


■priction  betv/een  nationalities  has  led  to  further 
sub-division  of  the  basic  unit  of  .governjuent  in  the  trade 
union.    The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Conunission  found  some 
nineteen  nationalities  at  '..ork  in  trje  luines.    The  employees 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co^iipany  are,  i'-  is  said,  of 
thirty-two  nationalities  and  speak  tv/enty-scven  different 
languages.    In  the  meat  packin.^  houses  of  Chicago,  Germans, 
Bohemians,  Lithuaniams,  Poles,  Slovacks,  Italians,  and  Greeks 
have  succeeded  one  another  in  bewildering  succession.    Ob- 
viously, i":  IS  fre;.iusntly  impossible  to  organize  '--ach  of 
these  i.iany  races  into  separate  locals;  and  national  trade 


Report  of  the  GenertJ.  Secretary.   (In  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  cf  A:;.rrica,  August  5-9,  18&4.   Cincinnati,  n.d.). 
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unions  v;xiose  iiieiu'oers  speak  uiany  tongues,  often  refuse  to  at- 
tempt it.   Resort  is  i/itide  to  various  expedients  in  order 
that  "business  may  be  transacted  in  joint  meetings.    Con- 
stitutions, circulars,  and  all  ether  docu:aents  are  printed 
in  several  languages.    Interpreters  are  uded  at  the  meetings 
of  the  unions^  one  recording  secretary  is  sometimes  created 
for  each  language  spoken  loy   the  iiembersj  and  the  officers 
are  usually  divided  s^ion^;   •^  he  several  nationc-.li*"  ies.    In 
a  few  cases,  the  several  races  meet  in  aajoinin^j  rooms',  and 
propositions  are  brought  successively  before  e-xch  booy. 
But  such  makeshifts  are  inconvenient;  iinc\ f    '.-.'hGn  race  antat,o- 
nism  arises,  the  only  solution  i^  tlie  sub-aivision  of  the 
local. 

Sometiiiies,  national  political  differ^mces  also  cause 
ill-feeling,  and  render  necessciry  division  according  to  race. 
In  the  late  seventies,  a.   union  of  foreign  cigar  liiakers,  com- 
posed of  Cubans,  Spaniards,  I'sxicans,  s.na    Italians,  v/ith  a 
prepondernnce  of  "he  Spanish  elejuent,  w^-t;  foi-med  in  Hew  York 
City.    Shortly  afterwards,  during  ^he  public  agitation  in 
favor  of  Cuban  liberty,  they  introduced  the  discussion  of 

these  political  and  national  q.uestionB  v/ith  the  result  that 

1 
the  local  v.'ent  to  pieces.   Moreover,   he  German  v'Orkmen  who 

come  to  this  country  ar^  as  a  rule  deeply  otiturated  with  the 


1 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Journal,  Vol,  3,  "o.  10,  d.  3. 
Y.e:.'   York,  May  1878. 
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sfcialistic  theories  so  prevalent  aiaontj  the  inembers  of  Ku- 
rcpean  trade  unions.   They  are  cicoustomed  to  discuss  freely 
in  the  ue-5tings,  political  and  social  LL^iestions,  and  desire 
to  use  the  union  as  a  means  for  spreading  the  propac;anda  of 
socialism.   Upon  these  points,  r,iiey    coiwe  into  direct  con- 
flict ./ith  the  American  '.'leialDers  of  the  union,  .7ith  the  re- 
sult that  the  two  factions  soiaetimes  split  in':o  independent 
todies.   Aloout  1880,  a  fe./  Gernc.n  social ists  seceded  from 
the  Nevv  York  Local  No.  144  of  "he  Cigar  Makers  International 
Union.    They  formed  an  independent  organization  kno-vn  as 
the  Auierican  Tohacco  Workers'  A;jSOciation,  and  issued  a  pa- 
per  called  "Wahrheit",  in  ■//■ach  Germg-n  socialistic  doctrines 
were  expounded.   Between  1880  and  1882,  about  three  thousand 
(Jertian  cigar  lOttkers  arrived  in  Nev;  York,  nearly  all  of  vhom 
■.vere^ocialists  of  ^.Le  school  of  Cai'l  Marx  and  Lasalle.    They 
joined  the  local  union  at  the  rate  of  over  one  hundred  a 
month;  and  latent  friction  soon  threatened  to  ourst  forth 
into  open  conflict.   The  party  platfoi-m  of  the  new  members 
was  "ctll  officers  not  socialists  ;i.ust  be  turned  out".    A 
regular  poli'  ical  caj.ipaign  was  begun,  marked  on  both  sides 
by  the  uaual  mlsstate-^ient  ^nd  abuse.   At  the  same  ti^jie,  the 
socialists  opposed  a  bill  "  o  abolish  tenejtient  houses,  as  a 
"•.■.•ortrJ.es8  and  teinporary  relied;/",  and  retarded  the  effci-ts 
of  the  AiJierican  inembers  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  state 
legislature,    Finally,  after  a  failur-i  to  el>:ct  -.iie  treasurer, 
and  BO  to  capture  the  funds,  the  German  element  seceded,  and 
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later  united  ^yith  *-.he  Ajnerlcan  Toliacco  Workers'  Association 

of  ITev/  York  ".o  form  'he  Cigcr  Makers'  Pro  gresoive  Union,  an 

organization  v/hich  reniaineci  independent  of  ".he  Inttirnational 

1 
Union  for  several  years, 

Proi;i  one  cause  or  another,  therefore,  each  of  -^he 

several  nationalities  v/crkln,.;  at  a  trade  denands  a  separate 

local  cliarter#   When,  at=  in  the  case  of  *:he  carpenters  and 

brlckl:;.yers,  there  is  no  complex  sul-division  of  a  tr;.de, 

separate  loci.1  unions  of  foreigners  can  be  readily  formed. 

But  in  "-.he  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  WorkL'ien,  and 

the  United  Gan.ient  V.'orkers,  vhere  there  are  i. any  sub-divisions, 

the  problem  becomes  more  difficult.    The  butcher  workmen 

have  found  it  i,iiprc-.cti cable  to  recognize  (  istinctions  as   o 

race  or  nationality.    The  United  Garia'jnt  Workers  have  O] - 

ganized  in  Cnicago  a  loca.1  union  of  Italians,  employed  as 

pressaien,  p-nts  finishers,  and  coat  makers;  and,  when  the 

muaber  of  vorkers  in  one  branch  of  the  trade  is  larf^e  enough 

to  justify  further  sub-division,  c.ifferences  of  nationality 

are  sometimes  recognized.    But  obviously,  thib  is  possible 

only  in  '■■he   larger  cities* 


1 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Journal,  Vol,  7,  ITos,  7-31,  New 
York,  April-Au=:ust  1862,   Alao  Report  of  the  President,   (In 
Proceedings  of  rhe  T^ifteenth  Session,  Toronto,  Ont,,  Sep- 
tember l"-25,  l-:&3.   (Tpronto,  1883). 
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Xh?  terri^or^-1  jurisdiction  of  a  local  union  is 
usually  "bounded  by  zhe   corporate  limits  of  t}:e   town  or  city 
for  whicli  i"^  is  cli:-.rtered.    In  aoue  cases,  however,  its  -^or- 
ri+orial  juri&diction  is  extended  no   as  to  include  sriall  out- 
lying towns.    For,  ".he  j  ournej'Tuen  in  such  places,  organized 
as  'sll  as  unorganised,  lauy  seriously  undenaine  the  scale  of 
wages,  enforced  by  ■'he  strong  union  in  a  lar^e  city.    The 
New  York  local  cf  *he  International  Print  in/j  Presswen  and 
Atisistants'  Union  has,  for  ex.%..iple,  jurisdiction  over  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  froiu  "..he   city,  ana  includes  press. ien  in  such 
tovms  as  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  c--nd  ITev/ark,  as  v/ell  as  the  sev- 
eral boroughs  of  Grec.ter  TTew  York.    On  several  occasions, 
a  local  of  "^he  International  Typographical  Union  has  oppoised 
the  granting  of  a  separate  charter  to  printers  in  a  siuall 
neighboring  to\7n  on  the  ground  '■"a--*    *he  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate union  would  endanger  the  Uiaintenance  of  ito  oC„le. 
The  Iron  Holders,  the  Cigar  Makers,  and  other  international 
organizations,  require,  'hen  the  snic-ll  nuinber  of  craft s.'ien 
in  ixny   place  ooes  not  Justify  the  formation  of  a  local  union, 
that  such  isolated  iaembers  deposit  their  cards  with  the  near- 
est local.   But,  as  soon  as  the  niitnber  of  :iieinbers  in  any 
place  increases  above  a  certain  jainiuuiri,  a  separate  charter 
is  granted. 

In  a  few  cases,  c-rt:.in  peculiar  condiMons  of  the 
trade  have  rendered  necessary  the  formation  of  loc  Is  of  even 
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• ider  territorial  jurisdiction  than  the   Pressnen'j  Union  of 
Nev/  York  City.        The   atructiirtil    iron  '.vorkers,    for  exaaiple, 
are   sent   ou""    ir.   colonies   from  lart';e    cities    to  'ouild  "bridees. 
The   terri'oi-iiil   jurisdiction  of  ""le   local    in   -..ch  It.rgs   ci  __. 
is,    therefore,    made  broad   enough   to    Include   these    isolated 
coloni=;s.        The   Clevels.nd  local,    for   ex:.iaple,    embraces  v/itli- 
in   its  ;;ieinbersli.ip  all   .structural    iron   ..orkers   in  forty-three 
counties.        Similar  conditions    ?xist  dinon^-   ^he   coinpressed 
air     orkers,   '/ho     -ork   in  the   caissons  and  c'ivinrj  hells,    uaed 
in  driving  piles,    and   "DuilcinG  piers   for  bridges.        All   the 
iiiiportant   coiupanies   e-^iplo^ing  compressed   air  -vorkers  have 
their   offices    in  !Tev/  York  City,    from  v/hence   colonies   of  i;ien 
are   sent    to   nil    Gi.,rts   of    "'^.e   country;    and    ':he  union  of  the 
craft,    though  bearing  the   title   of  a  national   organization, 
is   really  a  local  union  of   -.xbout   four  hundred  lueuibers  v/ith 
headquarters    in  New  York   City.        The  men  in  each  colony  ;-iain- 
tain  an   inforinal   organization  during   the  v/eeko   or  irionths   in 
'.vhich  they  are  absent   from  ITev/  York.        But    their  wages  are 
fi>:ed  by   the  local    i-'^fore    "hey  leave      •:-   city^    and   :..ll   power: 
are   practically  vested    in  ^he  mass  meeting  of  members,    v-'ho 
remain   in  Nev.'  York. 

But   even   t/iough       he   territorial  j    risdiction  of 
a  loc:.l   be   confined   to   "he   corpori.te   liii.its   of  a  town,    and 
though  it   may  embrace   only  j  ou.rneymen  employed   in  a  certain 
branch  of  -^he   trade,    its   ..lembership  fr(3:iuen''ly  becomes   too 
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large   for  good   eovernwentt        The  meetings  degenerate   into  laob- 
celiberation.        Intslligent   uiscussion  of  any   iinportant    ques- 
tion  j  ;.^   difficult.        Men  \:ho  advocate  a   acine  ii.nc\    cons'=^;rva- 
tive   policy  are   often  hissed  down.        F; c^icns  and   cliciues 
are    inevitutly   created,    and   threaten  by  their  acriiaonious 
■bickerings   to   disrupt    the   local   union. 

Unscrupulous   leaders   also   take  advantage   of   such 
condi-^ions   "^o   establish  theiaselves    in  pov/er.         In  the   days 
of   Sam  Parks,    the   faiaous  v/alkinf;  delegate   of   the    structural 
iron  — orkers,    there  was   only   one   local  union   of   structural 
iron  v:orkers      in  New  York   City.        The  membership  was   nearly 
four   thous:nd;    and  i.ieotings  -.vere  held   in    •;,  s.aL,ll   hall  v,rith 
a  seatin,:  capacity   of   only  a   fev;  h\mdred.        Parks  built  up 
a   cohort   of  helers  by  iisinj;  hib   position  and  his   pov/er  over 
employers   to   secure   for  his   favoi'ites   "he   c>xOice   euiployment , 
such  as   the  job   of  foreman.        When  he  desired  r-a-election  or 
needed   a  vote   of  confidence,    he   'jould   tell  hij  adherents, 
or  heelers    '  o   coiae   early.        So   the   room  v/oulo.  be  packed   .vith 
men  v/ho  v/oula   vote   as  he   desired;    and    the    other  members 
failed   to   find   admitta.nce. 

A  similar    'hough  less   fb\.  .iliar  condi- ion  of   things 
has,    at   times,    existed    in  ITev.'  York  und    Chic^.^o   unions   of   crick- 
layers  and   in  local  unions   of  other  trades.        For   exjuple, 
abou+   1890,    the   local   union  of  briclJ.ayers,    No,    7,    Nev/  York, 
had   a  membership  of  tv/o   t/iouB;i.nd,    and  :iiet    in  a  h-all  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  three   hundred   and   fifty.        There  were 
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several  fac*". icna  •.vi'-.hin  the   organization;  and,  in  order  to 

secure  the   adoption  of  a  particular  meaaure,  on3  cliciue  ■".'oulc 

sonetirass  so  pack  '-.he  hall,  thrt  the  lAeiaVj-irs  of  the  other 

faction  v;ould  he  unable  to  crov/c  into  z.^a   room.    In  t.-is 

way,  a  certa,in  ini.nority  "brought  ahout,  for  a  time,  the  v/ith- 

draval  of  'he  ITev  York  local  from  th-?  intern:itlonal  f^derr.- 

tion  of  '^12  ti':-ide,    Tlie  con .  ii.u:-il  ferj-rsnt  stirrea  up  "cy  '".-is 

recriiria"  ions  and  dissensions  of  the  warring  factions  threatened 

repeatedly  to  rend  t;:e  society  asimaer.    The  international 

secretary  of  the  hric'klayers  has  sever5,l  times  proposed  tliat 

to  prevent  the  gro'-vth  of  such  large  unions,  no  suhorclinate 

assooi  .ticn  he  allowed  a  meiahership  exceeding  five  hundred, 

anu  -„at  vAienever  the  ./iembership  exce'^deci  five  hundred,  a 

1 
charter  anoula  he  granted  to  the  surplus.   A  rule  limiting 

the  nembership  of  any  local  imion'-'-o  four  hundred  y/as,  ince-.d, 

2 
adopted  by  the  United  Brotherhoot  cf  Carpenters  in  1886, 

The  provision  proved  unsr.tisfactory,  hoxvever,  and  it  v;as  re- 
pealed a  fe-.v  yoars  later. 

Tiie  size  of  "-.he  IccjI  union  is  greatly  aiiuinished 
by  subdivisions  according  to  branch  of  the  trade,  sex,  color. 


1 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Brick- 
layers' and  Masons'  Internation:.l  Union  for  the  year  ending 
Noveiiiber  30,  1890,  p.  47.   Cohcoe^,lT.  Y. ,  1890.    For  a  de- 
scription of  siL'iilar  conditions  in  the  Chicago  loc.*l  of  brick- 
layers, see  Reports  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Bricklayers'  anc  Masons'  International  Union  for  1886.  YTash- 
in.jton,  (n.d.). 

2 
Coniititution  and  Rules  for  Local  Unions  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpent^^rs  and  Joiners,  adopted  1£cj6.   (n.p, ,  r.,cl.) 
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and  natiorali'ry.    For  e>j...;.iple,  the  stractural  iron  ••'orkrjrB' 
local  of  S— ii  Parks'  day  has  bean  replaced  by  three  uniuna, 
one  of  housesiiiiths  and  bridgemen,  another  of  inside  architec- 
tural bridge  a^nd  structural  iron  workers,  and  a  thirci  of 
finishers.   But,  even  at  tt,  very  early  c-vte,  It.r.'je  local  unions 
were  split  up  into  Siialler  units  uierely  for  govern.iental  ef- 
ficisncy.   Workmen  usually  desire  that  *he  place  of  lueeting 
be  as  ne-^.r  t^ieir  xiomes  us  possiLle.    In  :he  sprin;.:  of  1859, 
for  instance,  a  union  of  loachinists  a,nd  blacksi/iiths  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  yrith   three  hundred  .iii.ibers.   As  the  luember- 
ship  increased,  those  residing  in  he  lo'.ver  end  of  the  city 
withdrew  and  formed  a  lodge  in  "/ne  vicinity  of  ~he  navy  yard 

and  the  down  tov/n  shops.   Later,  another  local  was  formed 

1 

in  -^.he  northeastern  part  of  Philadelphi..., 

As  has  been  int^imated,  uiuiforiuity  and  harmonious 
coCperation  are  i.ic.inta.ined  betv/een  the  several  unions  within 
the  corporate  liiaitc  '  ..n^-  city  by  the  formation  of  aistrict 
councils.   Another  objection  to  tlie  subdivision  of  the  lo- 
cal union,  namely  thiit  the  local  may  become  too  small,  has 
been  partly  removed  by  fixing  a  luiniinum  ma-iber  of  anplic  .nts 
to  whom  a  charter-  may  be  granted.    In  order  "hat  the  sus- 
pended members  of  a  local  maj-  not  be  grr.nted  a  charter,  the 


1 
Machinists'  and  Blacksi.ii-.hs •  International  Jouriial,  Vol,  IX, 
Vo,    5,  p.  504.   CI ev -land,  March  1672. 
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constitutions  of  Liany  national  unions  provide  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  unions  a,lracidy  existing  in  such  locality  lausst 
first  "be  olDtained.    It  has  been  found,  however,  that  under 
this  law,  •'•he  local  union  already  chartered  in  any  place, 
of  tan  prevents  the  creation  of  other  ^anions  in  every  way 
eminently  dssiratle.   The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 
and  a  fev/  other  organizations,  therefore,  vest  all  pov/er  to 
grant  charters  in  the  national  executive  hoard.    But  he  'ore 
a  new  claarter  is  granted,  the  application  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  unicns  already  existing  in  'he  locali- 
ty, and  if  any  objecticns  are  made,  they  lauat  be  carefully 

1 
considered  by  the  board.    As  far,  -.herif    as  present  indica- 
tions show  the  general  tendency  seems  to  be  to  remove  all 
liuiitc.tions  ^:o  the  su/oillvision  of  "".he  local,  and.  *o  vest  in 
the  national  executive  boards,  po'.7er  to  organize  the  i/iciabsrs 
in  each  place  into  primary  iiass  meetings  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  trade  in  -jach  loc.lity. 


1 

Constitution  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  International  Unioji  of 
America.   Adopted  1896.   Fourteenth  Edition,  sec,  170. 
(Chicago,  n.d.). 
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Durin,n  the  latter  half  of  ^he  ninetsenth  century, 
the  local  scciBties  of  most  organised  trades  have  been  fed- 
erated into  various  territorial  units,  district,  state,  na- 
tional and  international.    In  a  fev;  instances,  district  or 
state  unions  have  preceded  the  fonnation  of  associations 
having  the  'vider  terri";orial  jurisdiction.   Usually,  how- 
ever, the  scattered  locals  federate  iisnediatgly  in'-.o  a  "body 
which  bears  the  ti-".le  national  or  intfjrnational  union;  and, 
later,  district,  and  sometimes,  state  associations  have  b'jen 
formed  as  convenient  subdivisions  of  these  larger  federations. 

Thire  have  beiin  thre^j   important  causes  for  the  fed- 
eration of  local  trade  unions;  firstly,  the  move.aent  of  work- 
men from  one  city  to  ?-nother,  secondly,  'he  existence,  in  c-::-- 
tain  inausi:ries,  of  cciup.3tit ion  betv/een  iuanufacturers  in  dif- 
ferent places,  =,nd  finally,  the  need  of  a  joint  fund  from 
which  to  support  certain  activities  o^  '::ie  local  union. 


-9"- 

1. 

Mooili'.y  of  Lal5or. 

Possitily  'he  chief  cause  for  tne  federation  of  local 
trade  organizations  lias  been  ^he  perpetual  e'bh   and  flow  of  jour- 
neyiuen  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.   This  interlo- 
cal coinpet ition  of  labor  existed,  of  course,  from  "he  birth  of 
A-ii^rican  trade  unionism,  and,  by  1815,  had  already  becoras  a  verj'" 
serioua  problem  "-o   the  local  societies  of  printers  'vhich  by  'hat 
date  had  been  formed  in  all  ^he  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.   One  .rriter,  discussing,  in  1347,  just  a  few  yenrs 
before  "he  era  of  national  unions,  the  great  interurban  movements 
of  the  population,  says  of  the  artisan  class  that  they  too,  like 
their  richer  neighbors  "must  sometimes  change  their  place. 
▼hen  v;ork  is  dull  in  one  tovm,  they  ^o  to  another,  and  there 
are  thus  t-vo  streams  of  vorkjiien  perpetually  settling  between  our 
t'.vo  great  cities  v.'hile  in  a  sno-ller  degree  a  sijailar  circ\ila"ion 
is  kept  up  throtigh  the  v;hole  country.   There  is  ;.lso  a  current 
of  i)amigrant8  "o  the  '.vest;  and,  in  "-.his,  there  is  alv/ays  a  con- 
siderable infusion  of  mech.inical  labor", 

T^i'^h  increiised  rapidity  anu  dicreased  cost  of  railway 
transportation,  l.'^bor  Jias  continually  becoiae  more  mobile.    In 
nearly  all  trades,  ^•V-'^re  lias  arisen  a  certain  class  of  traveling 
craftsmen  or  trai.ip  journeymen,  laostly  ^/-oung  i.j.en,  v/ho,  imbued 
with  the  mod-3rn  spirit  of  restlessness,  tr.vel  from  pl?,ce  to 
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place,  and  ""ork  for  a  fev^  v/e-^ks  or  !.-ion*.hs,  now  here,  nov;  thsre, 
aa  fancy  or  'ih.e  hope  of  more  wages  loay  direct.   The  auiown'".  of 
this  shifting  lahor  is  especially  lar^'-  in  the  hTiilding  trades, 
pro"b:i"ijly  "because  of  the  intermittent  c/iaracter  of  -^he  work. 
There  are,  indeed,  regularly  orf:iUiized  gangs  of  Italians  and 
other  foreign-^rs,  aa  well  as  loany  Americans  v/ho  constantly  shift 
to  those  localities  •v'lere  hiiilding  operations  are  especially 
active.    A  few  years  ago,  a  part  of  thi.s  shifting  body  of  la- 
borers may  have  heen  at  Tork  on  ':}ie  World's  J'-.ir  Buildings  in 
St.  Lciiis.   Later,  they  -.-ere  perhaps  einplo;/-ed  on  the  ITev/  York 
Suhway.   Then  '•-he  'builainj--  operations  in  BalMmore's  burnt  uis- 
trict  probr-bly  attracted  *.hem;  and  acre  recently,  they  may  have 
"been  eng-iged  on  '■he  buildings  of  the  Jaiaestown  Exposition  or 
upon  ':he  reconstruction  of  San  Praicisco. 

Besides  the  great  national  labor  current  bet\7een  cities, 
there  are  smaller  eddies,  from  the"  country  a.nd  siiifi.ll  tovms  into 
the  large  cities  and  vice  v-^^rsa.   The  union  carpenters  in  large 
cities  have  for  years  cojapl3,ined  bitterly  of  '".he  periodic  inva- 
sion of  ".he  "hatchet  and  saw"  carpenters  from  the  :Surrounding 
country  and  small  outlyin^^  towns.    On  ':he  other  nand,  the  photo- 
engravers  in  "-.he    sxaall  "-.owns  of  ITev/  England  and  of  Nev/  York  State, 
fear  greatly  the  coj.ipetition  of  the  photo-engrr-.vers  coiain.--  froja 
!Te\7  York  Ci"y,  •'ho,  on  .Account  of  superior  s  ill,  are  in  great 
deiaand,  and  replace,  ev^n  at  considerably  hi^;her  wages,  the  poore.- 
resident  -.orkiaen. 

An  indijwtrial  depression,  "he  introduction  c"f*  machinery 
or  any  other  condition  .rhich  increases  tlie  nuiaber  of  unejaployed 
or  decreases  the  skill  required,  serves  -to  intensify  in  an;r  trade 
this  interurban  oouipstition.    About  1S80,  occurred  ".he  introduc- 
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tion  of  -.cod  working  luachinsry  operated  In  planing  milla;  z.r\^^ 
aa  a  consequence,  -^Iig  doors  and  sas>i,  uioulc.inga,  •Tinriov;-fr...:uia, 
anfi  other  v.'ork  v/h.ich  the  carpenter  had  formerly  inade  by  liand  in 
his   Torks}iop,  v/ere  nov.'  turned  out  ty   laachinery  in  the  factory. 
A'   -"  ij  ...IS  tiiJie,  -^he  actual  v/ork  of  ■^he  carpenter  on  a  "build- 
ing had  "become  ininut  ly  suh-divided.   Lesa  carpenters  vere,  there 
fore,  re'-Piired  to  do  the  saLie  a2?iount  of  -vork;  and,  conBe.i-ent- 
ly,  in  every  large  city,  'rJi'ire  was  created  :-  small  anay  of  idle 

meia"bers  of  ^he  trade,  ready  to  "scah"  in  "-.hsir  o  'n  or  other 

1 
to'vns.    Moreover,  the  annur.l  influx  of  -lie  country  carpenter 

a33u::ied  large  proportions  from  *his  ti)::e.   As  a  union  offi-ial 
once  expressed  i-*-  to  the  writer,   "Every  countryman  -vho  had 
huilt  a  hen-house  or  a  co-'-shed  thenceforth  considered  hijiiself 
capable  of  coy.ipeting  vyith  men  vho  h-ad  -'orked  at  the  trade  all 
their  lives;  and  ao  far  had  "^he  process  of  subdivisions  been 
carried  that,  in  uiany  cases,  auch  coiapetition  v;as  possible". 
In  times  of  intlustrial  p^ace,  it  lias  been  found  that 
when  a  local,  perhaps  after  a  lonp;  and  hard  foU'^-ri'-  Strike, 
has  finally  succeeded  in  raising  wap:es  above  the  general  level, 
the  Members  of  t]-i.e  trade  in  other  cities,  both  union  i-iid  non- 
union i.ien,  grac'uc-lly  coiae  to  hear  of  it,  nash  to  the  place, 
and  by  their  underbidding  force  dovm  wages  possibly  below 
their  original  lavel.   ?hi;s,'.v''sn,  about  ISlo,  the  union  of 
ITew  York  printers  had  finally  secured  a  high  wage  and  other 
favorable  conditions,  the  printers  even  in  distant  places  fi- 
nally came  to  ".ear  o "  it,  and  rushed  in  considerable  numbers 
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to  JTe-v  York  v.'ith  the  result  that  the  uniform  scale  was  abol- 

1 
ished  and  many  coulcl  not  even  find  employiaent.    "Take  the 

Ccise  of  '■•he  journeymen  tailors",  says  a  v;riter  in  1847,  "Sup- 
pose* his  class  of  optratives  in  ITewark  to  strike  for  hip-her 
wages,  and  to  succeed,   Joiirneymen  tailors  will  b^  at  once 
tempted  to  flow  from  New  York,  and  this  influx  will  ''oe   in 
proportion  *o  the  general  distress;  and  secondly  to  the  amount 
of  increasin  ■  remuneration.    Of  course,  it  '.-/ill  he  less  th;*n 
it  would  be  in  ••  he  case  of  unskilled  labor,  such  ay  that  of 
the  piecers  and  pickers  in  cotton  factories,  vhere  the  vacuum 
v/ould  be  filled  up  aliaost  limaediately.    The  conseqiience  of 
this  transfer  of  labor  is  -.hat  war-res  rise  elsewhere,  and  by 
degrees  fall  here.   After  a  short  ti'ne,  the  proportion  is 

much  what  it  had  been,  and  the  general  rise  of  level  is  scarce- 

2 
ly  appreciable". 

B'scause  of  the  raobility  of  labor,  ':he  creation  of 

a  central  union  of  the  trade  becomes  necessary  both  for  the 

protection  of  the  local  union  and  of  -^he  traveling  journeyioan. 

On  the  one  hand,  by  reason  of  the  iuove.aent  of  workmen  from 

one  plac^  'o  another,  (a)  the  loccil  union  is  greatly  handi*- 

capped  in  its  attempts  to  ii.iprove  the  conditions  of  euploy- 

:aent;  (b)  its  efforts  'o  11  .dt  entrance  to  the  craft  are 
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Historical  Sk-^jtch  in  ".he  constit  it  ion  of  the  ITev/  York  Typo- 
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sometiiaes  completely  millified;  and,  (c)  since  auapended 
raeinb'^rs  can  often  re;iclily  find  v/ork  in  soiae  near  }rj   '.ov/n,  Its 
po\7er  ^0  ext'j.ot  oTDedience  from  its  \neuihera   is  seriously  weak- 
ened.   On  the  other  hand,  the  travel in/r  craft s:iian,  ■b-.cause 
of  the  high  initiation  fee  and  other  excluding  "barriers  ^^et 
up  ty   the  locul  union,  often': iiaes  fincts  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain employjiient;  and  the  hardships  of  his  jonr-ney  are  thereby 
inc reused. 

Both  in  time  of  industrial  7/ar  and  in  time  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  the  local  unioji  is  hindered  in  its  efforts 
to  raise  v/a.^es  or  shorten  hours  "by  the  competition  of  j  o -.r- 
ne^yiaen  froi.i  other  citiss.   Local  unions  engaged  in  industrial 
war  have  sometimes  mexpectedly  discovered  that  their  strike 
is  lost  h^cause  the  '2:npl overs  have  he-^n  ahle  "by  advert ise- 
'uents  "0  secure  from  other  cities  j  ourneyiuen  v/ho  were  '.vill- 
ing  to  act  as  strike-breakers.   The  lu.'.ster  printers  of  lTe\7 
York  pursued  this  policy  as  early  as  1S09,  advertising  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  o'her  cities  for  journey.-ien  to  fill 

the  olaces  of  the  striking  jaembers  of  the  'Neir   York  T'^pORraph- 

1 
ical  Society, 

The  loss  of  a  strike  because  of  the  infl'ox  of  out- 
of-tov/n  ./orkers  was,  in  "-he  case  of  "he  carpenters,  the  im- 
mediate cause  le;,-.ding  to  '-he  formation  of  .-,  national  trade 
union.    In  "-he   spring"  of  1881,  three  locals  of  carpenters 
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Biilletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,    No,    61,    lIove..iber  1905, 
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and  jcinerb  in  St.  Louis  v/ent  on  strike.   But,  after  a  fe\7 
vr^.^kaf    "hey  found  that  •:heir  strike  was  dooiaed  to  be  a  f;xil- 
iire  brcc'-use  of  the  influx  of  carpenters  fro»a  oher  cities. 
In  conseiiuence  of  this  experi  nee,  ^he  St.  Loi^is  carpenters 
resolved  +o  nrite  the  indei^'r-ndent  loc-^ls  of  ''•he  country  in'-.o 
one  national  orgtinisation.    A  :.rovi£icn..l  coiuaittee  v/as  e- 
lected  from  *-he  thref;  loca^.s  in  ":he  city.   A  journal  Vifas 
also  started,  and  sen*  hroadcast  throii.:>':hout  the  country  as 
a  L'lea.ns  of  spreading  the  propaganda  in  f.rivor  of  ;i  national 
union.   Finally,  in  July,  1381,  a  national  convention  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Chica--o,  and  the  present  federal  organi- 
zation, "he  United  Bro"herhooci  of  Carpenters  and  Joinsrs  of 

1 
America,  was  fonaed. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  vie'.v  of  the 
traveling  j  ou  neyi-ian,  souie  ?igreej.ient  between  the  scattered 
locals  of  a  trade  is  desirable,  in  order  ';hat  he  laay  be  the 
more  readily  admitted  to  the  union  of  the  place  in  v/hich  he 
hopes  to  finc!  '/ork.   With  only  a  fe\7  dollars  between  him- 
self and  starvation,  the  sincere  unionist  i^  often  unable  to 
pay  tjie  lii,-'h  initia.tion  fee  re'niired  for  .membership  in  the 
asscciation  of  •''he  place  to  ^/hich  he  iias  journeyed  in  search 
for  -York.    Conseiuently,  if  the  union  is  strong,  ha  laay  not 
be  able  to  find  employjuent  at  all,  anci ,  if  i -.  is  weakly  or- 
ganized only  by  turning  ".>cab",  and  probably  accepting  a  much 
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lower  wage  ':han  he  -lad  previously  earned.    In  the  address 

to  journeyiaen  printers  issued  in  1350,  1".  is  urged  that">-,he 

fonmtion  of  a  national  union  of  printers  '.vill  relieve  the 

distress  of  'bro-iier  craftSiaen,  incurred  in  journeying  from 

one  place  to  another  in  search  of  ivork".    "One  reason", 

Bays  a  '.vriter  in  ''.he  Iron  Molders'  International  Journal  "f^r 

the  forioivtion  of  a  national  union  was  tliat  the  right  hand 

of  fello»vship  rai,~ht  "be  extended  to  a  molder  everyv/here  in 

1 
his  v/anderings".   The  savae  idea  is  also  expressed  "by  the 

delegates  who  in  1864  -net  in  convention  to  foi'iu  the  Cigar 
Makers'  Fational  Unii..., 

ITational  unions  liave  eiaployed  several  expedients, 
which  v/'iile  relieving  the  hardships  of  the  "trcuap"  journey- 
men, at  the  sajae  tiiae,  protect  the  local  "by  partly  removing 
the  tempttition  of  such  men  to  v/ork  "below  its  established 
scal^  of  wages.    One  device,  used  probalDly  "by  every  national 
or  international  association  in  uie  United  States,  is  the 
travelin,-  card.    This  card  is  issued  by  a  local  union  to 
those  members  who  'fish   to  travel  in  search  of  vrork.    It  ad- 
mits the  bearer  ':o  other  organizations  of  the  trade  without 
the  payiaent  of  an  initiation  fee,  but  jnust  be  deposited  "vith 
some  local  -.vitliin  a  driven  iaterVu.1  of  tiiae  under  penalty  of 
a  fine  or   suspension.    T  le  travalin  ■  card  is  to  some  extent 

1 
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a    .ucrantee    to    'he   traveler  "-hat    '■■■ae  local  union  with    viich 
Tie   deposits   i^   vill,    if  posnilile,    find  liim  eiaployi:ient.        At 
the   a-.-ae   time,    the  local  has  the  as3ura,nce   that   as   a  'neiahar, 
such  a  inan   is   sixhject   to    its   lav/s,    und   is  not    bo   apt   to  vio- 
late   '.hem. 

A  fef   internation.JL  association.s  advance   a  loan 

to  i.i'3i!i1-ftrs  iah  to   travel   in   search  of  v/orlc#        Tiiia  pl^,n 

1 
was  tried  h;^   'he   iron  molders  as   early  as  18G0,        hut  '.";:.« 

a'b?-ndoned  a  fe^*/  years  "later,    on  account   of   the   aiuaarous  ahuses 

in  aojiiinibtration,        T"ie    Cigar  Makers'    International  Union 

3 
advanced  a  lo.-^n  to   '•>^  v-lin,-!;  craftsuen  as   -^arly  c,s   1P..17,    h.'  , 

like   the    iron  i:uildsra,    ooon  ahandoneci   i-.   on  accoun  •.    oC   tiie 

4 
difficulties   of    u- liniatration.        In  lr79,    :.o 'ever,    the  lo;;.n- 

inr   system  was  r-o'-gr  nized  "by   the   cigar  lafikers   on  a  ur^vcti- 

5 
caole   -.nd   efficient  "basis,    anc  has  been  a  notciTjle   activity   of 


Cc  '.^ti'-ution  of    "-he   I:''on  '■  •-s'   Union  of  Axii?rica,    ac.opted 

lc:'0,    Ar'"icle  71.       (In   "o   -  ••         ings   of   '--Iv.    S   cond  Annual   Cc  )i- 
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Proceedings  of  "he  S-venth  Annual  Session  of  the  Iron  Mol- 
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the  international  union  froia  *  hat  time  until  the  present  day. 
The  loan  helps  greatly  to  lessen  the  congestion  of  unemployed 
In  any  locality.    It  is  practicable ,  ho^vever,  only  in  those 
organizations  \'hich  har-^  attained  a  hit-'h  degree  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency,  and  so  is  not  generally  popular. 

As  has  "been  said,  another  effect  of  the  movejaent 
of  journeymen  from  place  to  place  is  "hat  the  indep-jndent 
local  union  is  unL^'ole  to  limit  the  numher  of  those  Isarninp:; 
the  craft.   The  union  in  Baltimore  ma.y,  for  example,  enforce 
the  jaost  ri;'ld  rules,  defining  the  period  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  niuaher  of  apprentices  to  each  shop.   But  if  unions 
of  the  craft  in  Philadelphia  ana  Washington  liave  a  very  loooe 
system,  the  only  result  vdll  prohahly  he  that  Baltimore  ■.vill 
serve  as  a  convenient  outlet  for  "he  constantly  accumulating 
"body  of  unemployed  in  both  cities. 

The  need  of  some  national  regulation  of  apprentice- 
ship lias,  therefore,  cilso  co-operated  to  cause  the  federa- 
tion of  loc-.l  unions.    The  adoption  of  a  series  of  uniform 
rules  for  local  societies  was  an  important  -.vork  of  zha   na- 
tional conven'-ions  of  printers  Thich  in  1336  and  1337  ma.de 

1 
an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  nation^.l  union.    In  ~.:\e 

address  "q  journeymen  printers  issued  in  1851,  one  retison 
urged  in  favor  of  a  national  or--anization  is  the  possibility 
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of  liiiii'-. in,-  apprentices,  ""by  rvjiich  Measure,  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease in  ""he  niualDer  of  v/orkiaen,  too  little  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  "boys   for   the  business,    and    the   ejaployiaent   of  nurds 

of  htf.lf  i.ien  at   half  wages   to    the  detriment   of  good  v;orkiiien 

1 
would  be    effectively  prevented".        The   national   regiilation 

of  at)Dr  nticeahip  was   from  the   bej'inning  an  Laportant   purpose 

'^  2  3 

of   the   iron  laolders'and   cigar  ..lalcsrs'   union;    and  a  law  limit- 
ing the   number   of  apprentices   for   each  eiaployer   or   firm  of 

contr-c':ors  was  adopted   by   ':he   International  Union  of  Ericl:- 

4 
la.yers,.as   early  as  1857, 

Finally,  so  long  as  the  local  societies  of  a  trade 
are  disunited,  the  member  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
or  for  sojae  other  violation  of  law  is  abl°  to  escape  much  of 
his  penalty  by  tra,veling  to  another  city.  There,  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  initiation  fee,  he  will  probably  be  adj-iitted  to 
the  Tinion  of  the  locality,  -^nd   so  v/ill  be  able  to  find  em- 
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plcyi-i'^nt.    The  threat  of  suspension  in  such  cases  loses  soiae 

of  its  terror  Tor  -^he  delinLinent,  and  much  of  "'..he  ccircivy 

po.ver  of  the  union  ovyr  its  ijiemhers  is  destroyed. 

The  effective  punishment  of  outl?.wed  moiahers  has 

been  a  soaie\7hat  incidental  pvirpose  of  f-;deral  trade  unions. 

Some  years,  hov:ever,  "before  the  rise  of  a  national  union, 

the  scattered  societies  of  printers  exchanged  list  of  "rats", 

as  offenders  against  the  union  /ere  called,  and  by  general 

agreej:ient  all  locals  refused  to  aduit  such  inciividutils  to 

1 
meiabership.    The  address  of  1850  to  the  printers  of  the 

United  States  also  advanced,  as  ano':her  argument  in  favor 
of  national  unions,  ''he  possibility  of  aaopting  "measures  to 
prevent  disgraced  members  of  the  profession  enjo^'ing  any- 
v^here  in  the  United  States  *hose  privileges  v/hich  belong  ex- 
clusively to  honorable  printers",  .  The  iron  molders,  *he 
bricklayers,  "^he  locomotive  firemen  and  uo.ny   other  crafts 
early  published  in  ''heir  trade  journal,  or  exchanged  by  cor- 
respondence bet'.veen  the  local  unions,  a  lolack  list  of  expelled 
members;  anr: ,  by  a  law  of  the  central  union,  all  subordinate 
branches  v/ere  forbidden  to  atlriit  them  to  nejubership. 


1 

See  T)age  136 
2 

Address  issued  by  thr  Convention  of  1850  *o  the  Journeymen 

Printers  of  "-he  United  States, 
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2 

Territorial  Wideninri;  of  the  Market. 

A  second  important  cause  for  the  creation  of  dis- 
trict, state,  national,  and  international  unions  has  "been 
the  need  of  maintaining  uniform  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  '^•■^1- yiaent    in  those  industries  v;here  competition  exists 
lDetv;een  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Since  v/af';es  is  an  important  item  in  cost  of  production,  one 
employer  -.vill  not  ■villine'-ly  pay  laore  v/ages  than  his  cojupeti- 
tors.    On  "he  contrary,  he  r,l  11  earnestly  seek  at  every  fa- 
vora^ble  opportunity  to  pay  less,  in  order  that,  through  his 
atility  to  sell  cheaper,  he  iiis^y   aTosorls  some  of  their  "business. 

A  local  union  is,  therefore,  unable  to  raise  v/ages, 
for  any  length  of  time, much  above  .the  general  level  of  v/ages 
paid  in  other  factories  -.hich  compete  with  the  employers  of 
its  iiiemhera  for  the  same  market,    For  illustration,  take 
the  case  of  the  hoot  anti  s-oe  industry.   Ruinoub  competition 
bet-.veen  !:ianufactarers  of  footv/ear  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  has,  except  in  the  c:/.se  of  certain  popular  high  (Trade 
shoes,  reduced  their  profits  to  the  lov/est  possible  marf;in. 
At  the  S£.ime  tiiae,  a  singl-j  trust,  by  the  aid  respectively 
of  its  patent  ri,-hts,  and  the  present  prohibitive  tariff  on 
hides,  has  been  able  to  control  the  price  of  jiachinery  and 
leather.   L'or  -over,  methodsc  f  production  are  very  much  the 
sane  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Besides  rent  and  trunspor- 
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tation,  *.he  ost  ii;iportant  available  item  is,  ••-lieref ore,  v/ares; 
and  a  difference  of  a  few  cents  per  niece  in  several  or  pos- 
sibly even  a  sinf;le  department,  may  mean  ruin  or  a  prosper- 

1 
ous  trade.   The  boot  and  siioe  manufacturer,  therefore,  re- 
sists ;aost  desperately  any  attempt  of  a  local  union  to  raise 
v/a^^es.    If  tiie  union  is  strong,  una  ne  is  forced  to  yield, 
he  may  be  compelled,  through  the  fallin,  off  of  sales,  to 
shut  down  Jiis  plant,  or  reduce  his  \forkin-:   force. 

Not  only  is  it  difficult  for  a  local  union  inde- 
pendently to  raise  wages,  but  it  is  also  hard  to  prevent  the 
tendency  of  wages  to  fall  in  sympathy  vfith  reUaction  in  otlier 
places.   A  manufacturer  in  a  certain  city  calls  together 
his  aiployees,  and  informs  them  that  his  ri  vt.ls  are  oriving 
him  ou-^  of  business.    If  'ie  riust  continue  to  pay  :he  same 
wages  as  before,  he  '.'d  11  be  compelled,  he  tells  them,  to  shut 
do'.vn  his  plant  certainly  during  the  dull  season.    If,  how- 
ever, they  'Alll  submit  to  a  ten  per  cent  reduction,  he  will 
be  able  to  sell  his  siioes,  coal,  iron,  or  vmatever  the  coxrimoci- 
ty  i!ia.y   be,  some  cents  cheaper  than  many  others,  and  vdll  se- 
cure certain  larpre  contracts  for  f-oods.   The  ..len,  he  declares, 
v/ill  lose  nothing  by  the  reuiic-^ion.    The  fac-.ory  ..-ill  con- 
tinue to  run  at  full  tiiae,  and  some  may  even  recover  the  lost 


1 

The  Union  Boot  and  Shoe  Worker,  Vol.  1,  Mo.  4,  p.  10,   Bea- 
ton, April  1900. 
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wages  by  v/-ork  Ing  overtlcie.   The  employees  probably  yield; 

and  then  his  coiapetitors,  -vjio  find  themselves  losin-  trade, 

propose  in  turn  a  reduction  to  their  men,  and  so  the  iaoveiaent 

1 
spreads.   "The  inciiscriini:':  te  cutting  of  miners'  wap;es  in 

one  plcice,  is  often  follov/ecBby  syjjipathetic  reduction  in  dis- 
tant regions,  said  tlie  secretary  of  the  miners  of  western 

Pennsvlvania  v>Caen  proposing  an  interstate  federation  of  niners 

2 
in  1883.    Indeed,  even  in  recent  years,  "y.e   lov;  rate  of  wares 

paid  in  the  bituminous  c. istrict  of  West  7irf:inia,  a  re^^ion 

which  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  A:;ierica  have  never  been  able 

to  thoroTi.riilj'-  organize,  iias  repeatedly  tendeci  i:o  repress  the 

scale,  ::iuintained  in  the  other  bituminous  coal  fields,  oar- 

5 
ticularly  in  Ohio  and  v/estern  Pennsylvania, 

OrJLy  in  certain  industries,  however,  does  compe'  i- 

tion  exist  between  employers  in  different  localities.    There 

is  no  such  intsrurban  coLupet  ition,  for  example,  between  the 

employers  of  v/age  ee,rners  ho  parfomi  a  personal  service, 

such  as  the  barbers,  clerks,  hotel  and  restaurant  employees, 

theatrical  stage  employees,  nor  between  the  employers  of  v;afse 

earners,  i^uch  as  t  ;e  bill  posters,  and  the  beJ-cers  and  conf-jc- 

tioners  ."ho  labor  to  produce  an  article  for  local  consumption. 


1 

For  example,  see  description  of  conai-ions  in  the  iron  and 

steel  industry.    :T:.ticn.al  Labor  Trib-'.ne,  Vol;  V,  p.  2, 

Pit*.sburg,  May  7,  1.:'74. 
2 

National  Labor  Tribune,    ll^.h  year,    ITo.    2,    p.    5.        Pittsburg, 

Jaiiuary  13,    1883. 
3 

United  Mine  V^orkers   Journal,    Vol.    1,    ITo.    9.      Coli-u.ibus,    June    &, 

1892.      Also   Vol.    Ill,    :^o,    1.       Goliuiibus,    April   13,    1893. 
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In  none    of  -^.hese   CF.ses,    has   the   competition  iDetv/een  liianufrtC- 
turers  led   to    'Jie   federation  of  the  local   unions   of   ~  le   cr.7.ft. 

In  the   class   of  thowe   trades  v/iilch  hcslp  to  pro- 
duce a,n  article   for  local   consimiption  un' il   r  cently,    the 

trades 
"buildin,;  v/ould   certaining  have   "been  included,    out   of  late 

years   ""here  have  arisen  larr;e   construction  companies  which, 
with  headquarters    in  one   ci'-y,    "bid   for   contrs.cts    in  cher 
places.        These   companies  usaully  keep  a,  permanent   "body  of   em- 
ployees,    :o  v/hoiu  they  must   pay  the  wages  and  hours  de;ianded 
lay   the  union  of  the   ci':y   in  v/liich  the   coaipany   is  located. 
Build  in.':;  contractors  are,    ho./ever,    often  underbid    in  their 
estimates   for   certain  v/ork  "by  contractors   in  another   city 
where  v/ases  are  lovrer  and  hor.rs  longer.        Thus,    as  early  as 
1892,    a  plurn'oin;:  contractor   in  Brooklyn  ma-de   a    oid   for  cer- 
tain -\overniaent  v/ork  at  West   Point.        But   the  plujnters'    union 
in  Brooklyn  re  v^ired   all    its  laemlDers   to  v;ork  only  an  ei  -ht 
hour  day.        In  conseiiii.ence,    the    contractor  was  under'l:)id  aco'.it 
$2,000,    "by  :.  master  plafoer   in  ano'-her  part    of  the    state, 

v/riose  !ien  — orked  nine   hours  and    for   less  'vr.res   than  the   pl^;  h- 

1 
ers    in  Brooklyn.  In  iii^-ri^/   cuses,    even   the   home   territory 

of  a  large   construction  cojnpany  h^s  "been   invaded  by  contrac- 

C 

"ors   from  places  v/h-^re  wages  are   lov.-er  and  hour^  lon.rer. 


1   Proceedings   of  the   Seventh  Convention  of  the   United  Asso- 
ciation of  Journe;naen  Pliuabers,    Gas  ^^itters.    Steam  li'itters, 
and   Stear.1  Helpers   of   'he   United   States   and    C  nada,    !Tilvmukee, 
v:is.,    Sept  mber  29-OctoTDer  3,    1896,    p.    19-20. 

2 

Some   coriipanies,    •■'hen   '-.hey   obtain  a   contract    in  a   pl;'.ce  -.hore 
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The  conpeti-^  ion  "betv/een  contractors  in  different  cities  ia, 
hov;ev9r,  still  v-ery  li:uited  in  suaount.   Moreover,  c.t  the 
time  ".'hen  the  International  unions  of  "bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, painters,  pliun'bers,  arjci  other  of  the  "build ini-  trades 
v/ere  organized,  buch  oonpeti-',  ion  did  not  exist,  and  hence 
exercised  no  influence  upon  'he  fonaation  of  such  associa- 
tions. 

In  aoiiie  of  the  "biiilciinf;  trades,  a  wide  territori- 
al competition  has  cone  to  exist  "betr/een  a  certain  portion 
of  +h  e  eKiployers#   We  have,  in  conseq^ience,  a  condition  in 
which  unifona  wages  and  hours  are  de;;ianded  for  one  part  of 
the  tr.%de,  v>'hil8,for  the  other  part,  a  -ride  variation  is  pos- 
sible.  For  exaiaple,  about  90  per  cent  of  all  granite  used 
on  buildings  is  cut  in'o  a  finished  form  at  the  quarries, 
is  shipped  to  the  locality  for  v.-hich  i"  is  ordered,  and  at 
once  put  into  place  by  'he  stone  masons.   The  wages  paid 
at  one  quarry  are,  -therefore,  lauch  affected  by  those  paid 
at  another  v;hicn  coiapetes  \:itn   it  for  shipments.    Indeed, 

the  establishment  of  a  unifonu  wage  ycale  was  from  the  be,  in- 

1 
ning  a  prime  purpose  of  the  Granite  cutters*  National  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  ten  por  cent  of  all  granite  is  cut 

in  -he  city  vhere  it  is  to  be  used  for  builc.ing.   A  contractor 


the  \7age  scale  is  lov.-er  thiin  that  paid  to  i-ueir  ov;n  eiaplcye -s, 
sometimes  hire  local  ,1  ourne;>i:ien  to  dc  he  v;ork  in  such  places. 
But  this  practice  is  vigorously  opricsed  by  the  union, 

Granite  Cutters'  International  journal.  Vol.  1,  "o.  11,  p.  2, 
Rocklar.d,  February  1878. 
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frequently  makes  a   sudden  change    in  his   plans,    or  wants   irniiie- 
diately  more    stone,    r.nd    is    compcallsd   +:o    send   -^-o   the  local 
stone  yard.        The  v/ages  of  the   granite   cutters  'vho   do    this 
eirierg'=!ncy  r,'ork,    is   una.ffected   hy   the  vmges   paid  at    ^:he   quar- 
ries  or    in   o^hor   cities.         In  1905,    for   exruaple,    while    stone 
cutters   in  }Tew  York  Ci'^y  received  $4,50,    "hose  -vorkin,;  at 
Hew  En.-'land   quarries  v;ere   paid   only  ahout  $3,50, 

A  similar   cone. it  ion  exists  ainons   other   of   the  Touild- 
ing  trades.        Since    the    introduction  of  v;ood-v;orking  machinery 
a^bout   1880,   znore   and  more    of  -^he  vrood-York  on  "buiinings,    such 
as   doors     -nd   sr.sh, mouldings,    sills,    and  'vindov/  freunes,    is 
made   in  large   planing  laills,    and    sent   to   all   parts   of   the 
country.        Hence,    *he  menhership  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of   Carpenters   consists   of  tvro   groups,    ""he   one   requiring  frou 
the    international   associa.tion  more   or  less  unlfonn  regulation 
of  Tvages  and  hours,    *he   other  demanding  that   such  u\iestions 
"be   left   to   the   local  union,        Ainong  the    structural    iron  r.'ork- 
ers,    and   the   sheet  metal  -vorkers,    a   similar  differentiation 
exists  iDetween  the    inside   or   shop  and  mill   eiuployees,    and   the 
outside  "/-orkers, 

Not   alone   in  house-'builcing  hut    in   o-^her    industries 
also,    cr.'^.   class   of  einployers   is  to   he   found   competing  for  a 
local,    i.nv.  ano'^her  for  a  hiuch  wider   terri'orial   pti.tronage. 
^lile   ne-.7spaper  puolishers   soiLietimes  hav3   their  uiatresses 
»aade   in  adjoininc  towns  during  times  of  a  strike,    no  competition 
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exists  "betv/een  newspaper  publishers  in  different  cities. 
The  wages,  received  ty  printers  in  ?.ny  newspaper  office,  rxre 
not,  therefore,  affected  "by  the  wages  paid  to  printers  in 
another  city.    On  the  other  h;-nd,  one  large  book  and  job 
publisher  often  regulates  the  v/ages  of  his  men  according  to 
the  scctle  of  wages  paid  by  his  riva.1  in  youe  0"^her  part  of 
t}i8  country.    Siiailt.rly,  in  the  laundry  inoustry,  "-he  cus- 
tom laundry  workers  £.re  fount.,  in  shops  which  cater  to  loci.l 
patronage,  v;hile  another  class  cf  laundry  v/oi'kers  are  employ- 
ed on  ne'ly  made  goods  in  factories  havinr:  a  wide  territorial 
market. 

Hot  only  wages,  but  the  length  of  the  working  day, 
methods  of  v/age  payment,  and  man;/-  other  items  in  the  cont:a.ct 
for  3nploy:aent  enter  into  cost  of  production,  .-.no  are  best 
reguJ-ated  for  all  cor.ipetin.j  factories  by  f-^deration  of  local 
unions,    Su.ch  abuses  as  the  truck  system  and  -.he  screen  sys- 
tem,for  exeoiiple,  have  been  retained  by  even  scriipulous  coal 
operators  in  order  '"o  iieet  the  competition  of  less  conspicu- 
ous employers  v/ho  insist  upon  con':inuing  such  prac"ices;  and 
they  can  be  abolished  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
miners'  loct.l  unions  in  "-.he   country.    Thus,  about  1883,  one 
of  the  districts  of  Oh.io  went  on  strike  arcainst  the  screen 
system.   The  state  president  at  once  issued  a  circular  order* 
ing  the  ijtrikers  to  return  to  -vork  at  once,  ;iince  the  screen 
system  covld  only  be  abolished  bj''  the  cooperative  action  of 
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1 
the  various  state  unions. 


Th.e  desire  to  secure  uniformity  in  wages,  hours, 

and  the  condi-*:iona  of  aa  plo^nnent,  'yhich  diraC-ly  or  indir-;ct- 

ly  affect  cost  of  production,  has  been  a  primary  ca.use  for 

the  f'ideration  of  man;^  local  trade  unions.    In  the  address 

to  j  ourneywen  printers  of  ■'".he  United  States,  issued  by  the 

preliminary  national  oo  nventi  on  of  printers  held  in  1850, 

it  is  stated  nhat  one  purpose  of  "he  proposed  national  union 

v/ill  be,  "-o  rec:ch"an  under star.ding  in  the  regulation  of  iiC-^ljs 

of  prices  in  different  loca.lities  so  ':hat  those  in  one  place 

may  not  be  permitted  to  become  so  co];ipa,rat ively  hi/^h  as  to 

induce  'vork  to  be  sent  else-.-here",   ^Yhen,  in  1874,  the  -.-/in- 

dov;  glass  workers  issuer  a  call  for  ^.heir  first  national  con- 

ven-^^ion,  ■^he3r  ur^ed  "he  need  of  a  uni-^^ona  slidint:  scale  for 

all  '.vinci.o''v  f^lass  factories  as  he  chief  rer.son  for  creatin?^ 

2 
a  national  union.    The  establisliinent  of  a  uniform  rate  of 

v^ages  was  a  primary  aim  of  "^he  men  r/ho  fonaed  the  ITev;  Ent~l:_nd 


The  National  Lc.bor  Tribune,  ITo.  46,  p.  5,   Pittsburp;,  December 
1,  lZP/6, 
2 

ITational  Labor  Trib'.me,  Vol.  11,  "o.  20,  p.  1.   Pittsburp;, 
May  23,  1874. 
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1 
Boot  ant'  ghoe  Cutters'  Union,  the  New  En-'-lan  Lasters'  Protec- 

2 
tive  Association,  and  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe  Worlc- 

ers'  Ur:ion.    Aoont  18C.9,  "he  liiiners  of  the  antliracite  coal 

region  of  Pennsylvania  fonued  various  county  associations  'o 

s'^cxire  at  all  coal  pits  ""he  estaolishwent  of  an  eifi-ht  hour 

3 
uay.    The  miners  of  west-^rn  Pennsylvania  v/orkin  at  all  col- 
liers situated  upon  the  railroads  or  rivsrs  hy  v/hich  coal 

earljr 

was  hrourht  to  the  Pittshurg  inarket,  ^united  to  m^.intain  eqnal 

4 
conci-*-ions  of  euploy^-ient  in  all  competing  mines.    The  estah- 

lisiuaent  of  a,n  ei^iiht  hour  day,  >he  aholisluusn"  of  "-.he  acre  en 

system  of  wage  pa;^nuent  and  the  general  inaurairaticn  of  ether 

rules  of  e::iplojn:ient  are  stated  asaleadinr^  purpose  for  cr.ll- 

5 

ing  the  national  convention  of  the  trade  in  l&80.a.no.  l&bb. 
Finally,  the  ests-hlisluaent  cf  a  penas.nent,  stable  national 
organiza*- ion  amon^'  the  miners  really  dates  from  ".he  first 
join':  conf-5rence  of  luiners  ^,■nd   operators  ,v.h  ich,  in  1886;  drew 
up  "ha  first  joint  wage  scale  for  the  hitmainous  coal  fields 
of  the  central  states,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Oliio,  Pennsylvania, 


The  Laster,  Vol,  111,  :To,  3,  p,  1.   Lynn,  Mass.,  October 

15,  1890, 
2 

The  Laster,  Vol,  1,  :'o,  1,  p,  1,,  Au,  :x).st  1;:>,  1888, 
3 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Laoor 

and  Agriculture  for  he  COi;i;aon7er.l*-.h  of  Penns;'lvania,  1872-3, 

Harrisourg,  1874, 
4 

The  ZiTational  Labor  Tribune,  8-^.h  year,   Pittsburg,  March  P'7, 

1880,  p, 
5 

ITational  Labor  Tribune,    ll':h  ^/-ear,    ?Io,    20,      Pittsburg,    .,..^.- 

26,    1883,    p,    5, 
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1 
West  VirF;inla,an(i  a  small  section  of  Iowa. 

Frequently,  an  int  jrlooal  tr:ide  union  has  "been 
formed  In  an  industry  "before  couipetiticn  lias  a.risen  "between 
employers  in  every  part  of  ':he  country.    In  such  a  Cc.se, 
the  i:iainten::'.nce  of  unifonn  v/ages  aiid  hours  ha.j  only  later 
"become  an  iiipoj-tant  func"-. ion  of  the  organization.   Wlien  the 
Miners  '  national  Association  was  formed  in  1873,  the  miners 
in  each  of  the  several  coal  districts  of  -he  United  States 
had  their  own  exclusive  market;  and  mines  in  one  district 
did  not  compete  '7ith  those  in  another.    The  sole  purpose 
of  the  national  association  during  the  short  two  years  of 
its  existence,  was,  therefore,  the  rru-ante nance  of  a  central 
strike  fund.   When  the  National  Federation  of  Miners  and 
Mine  Lai^orers  was,  however,  or/^-nized  in  1885,  'he  market 
for  coal  had,  ciuring  the  interval  Ijecome  national  in  scopej 
and  the  energies  of  the  association  --ere,  as  has  already  "been 
pointed  out,  chiefly  directed  ^o  "-Aie   renn'-lation  of  v/ages  and 
hours  by  means  of  ric^tional  join'-  conferences  "between  lainers 
and  operators.   When  "-.he   Cigar  Makers'  ITcitional  Union  was 
formed,  cigars  -vere  still  largely  m^ide  in  ar.iall  shops  for 
local  consumption;  am    ^.he   maintenance  of  uniforBi  conditions 
of  euployment  was  not,  in  "he  beginning,  enumerated  as  an 
object  of  *:he   nev;  organization. 

Even  ."'hen  the  existence  of  competition  between 

1 

See  page  i"^^ 
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employers  lias  been  a  primary  cause  for  •"he  creaticn  of  a  f  scler- 
al trade  union,  a  uniform  wa/^e  scale  has  iDecoine  a.   poasiLill'-y, 
sometiiues  only  after  im^.ny   years  of  effort.    The  estaljlish- 
ment  of  a  unifomi  acale  of  wages  was  froi:i  "he  formation  of 

a  national  \inion  in  1859,  a  prime  purpose  of  the  Iron  Llold- 

1 
era'  Union  of  A^ierica,   At  ^he  convention  of  1868,  a  reso- 
lution waa  adopted  that  the  pr^^sident,  whenever  concli-icns 
justified,  shoula  take  such  action  as  he  muf^ht  deem  necessa- 
ry to  equalize  wages.   Not,  however,  until  the  first  national 
agreement  of  the  nolders  -ith  nhe  Stove  Founders*  National 
Defense  Association  in  1^90  dicl  a  national  wage  sci'.le  hecoue 
a.  reality.   Thour<h  the  maintena-nce  of  uniform  conditions 
of  euplo;naent  has  been  stated  as  a  priiae  pui-pose  of  every 
international  associ  .tion  of  boot  and  shoe  workers,  such  uni- 
fon-iity  lias  not  been  attained  even  at  the  present  day.    On 
the  other  hand,  some  nations.l  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional WinOovf   Gl£.ss  Worksrs'  Associo,tion  and  t2ie  Airialgamated 
Iron,  Steel,  i  nd  Tin  Workers  h-ave  from  the  beginning  regula- 
ted the  wages  and  hours  of  its  Members  in  all  pa,rts  of  the 
country. 


1 

Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  Iron  .'holders' 
International  Union,  Toronto,  Canada,  July  1868. 
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Workim^men  have  sometimes  attempted  to  liiait  the 
output  of  R.   coimaodity  in  the  hope  that  "by  raisinK,  in  this 
manner,  its  price,  they  v/ill  ohtain  hi;  her  wages  from  their 
employers.   "^^.en,  hC'Vever,  the  manufactiirers  in  diffi^rent 
parts  of  the  country  coiupete  for  the  asjue  juarket,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  only  by  all  local  unions  of  tlie  trade  uni.in.;  "o 
shut  oovm  the  plant  of  every  coinpeting  m8,nufacturer,  can  the 
putpu'  of  a  coi.itodity  be  effectively  liLiited.    In  only  a  few 
rare  cases,  however,  has  the  desire  to  liiuit  output  been  urged 
as  a  reason  for  creatinr;;  district  or  international  associa- 
tions. 

For  1-he  purpose  of  liinitinr:  output,  the  several 
county  asHcciations  of  tZoe  anthracite  coal  .dinars  of  Penn- 
sylvania rere,  about  1359,  federated  together.    The  anthra- 
cite coal  industry  has  been  subject  to  :.iany  vicissitudes. 
Periods  of  boom  time  have  liad  to  over  orodiAction,  and  over 
production  h^s  caused  a  ruinous  fall  in  prices.    In  "he 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1S73  ,  the 
fluctuating  character  of  ".he  induatry  v/as  largely  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  in  mining  so  juuch  depends  on  good  and  bad 
luck  in  the  selection  of  sites.    "All  '■"iiat  was  necessary 
for  a  period  of  ever  production,  "sa^/s  the  report,  "was  txiat 
someone  except ionaly  fortunate  should  hit  upon  a  pure  v^in, 
a.no.^    having  made  judicious  i.'iprove.Mcnts,  ;!ia.ke  money  raioif  ly. 
A.t  onc'^,  the  enonious  fortunes  iaade  in  Uie  coal  .idniiti  r  ^:^iun 
v/ould  be  the  topic  of  conversation  in  financial  circles. 
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Ler.ses  y;oiild.  lie  taken;    new   operations   opened;    ana   pi-ouuction 

run  up,    un/*- 11   the  price    of  coal    .voultl   not   cover  the   expense 

of  putting   it    in   the   cars.        Then  :-    lor  pressure   of   price 

would   follow,    un    il   the  weaker   op-iratora  -/ent    out    of  husiness. 

Then  the  demand  would   again  outgrow  production;    and   the   ■oro- 

1 
ceas  \70iild  have    to  "be   repeated   all   over  a^ain". 

The   effect   upon   '-.he  :ainers   can  he   readily   ijuagined, 
Lar^e  "boclies   of  the   poorer  lahorin-;   class  \'7ere  attracted   zo 
the  j.iines  hy   the   prospect   of  hir;h  wages.        When  the  glut    ca=i--:, 
their  wages   fell   ^o    '■he  harest   subsistence,        Man;?'  v;ould  Isave 
the  /nines.        Others  v.'Ould   reinain  to   sink  lo.ver  and  lov/er   in 
the  nire    of  degradationt.nd  poverty.        Tiif.ir  ra-iashackelty   s  an- 
ties,    hastily  thrown  together   in  a  period   of  "boom  tii-ies,    fell 
into  delapidation  and  ruin.        Many  'becaiae   vicious,    '-urhulent, 
and  lawless. 

In  1868,    a   strike   to   enforce   the   ei,^ht   hour  day 
l'?d   to   the  fonaation  of   co\in"'-.y  associations   in  .?ach  of   -.he 
five    -jo^in'-les    Into  ^7hich  -^he  antliracite   co^il    fields  are   di- 
vided.       The   strike   failed   "o   secure   the  aaop:ion  of  the   oi  .i'; 
hour  day.        But    it   depleted   the  market    of  coal,    and   caused  a 
siMi'lt.^^neous   rise    in  prices  and  wages.        Thereupon,  s sine   of 
the  ii-in^rs  conceived   "he    idea  of   s scaring  steady  enployjaant 
at   good  wages    03^  a  gen-^ral  liiaitation  of   o\itput.        ^or  t].is 


1 

Jir^o  Annual  Report  of  ':he  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Lahor  and 
Agriculture  for  the  Coiiiiaonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1872-3. 
Harrishurg,  1874, 
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purpose,  '.he  several  county  associations  'became  united,  in 
1869,  in  he  General  Council  of  the  Workingiuen'a  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  Anthracite  Coalfields  of  Penn3ylv;.nia. 
A  suspension  of  ^■.•ork  was  ordered  in  all  miney  for  five  v/e  i:s; 
and,  "by  a  la-v  of  the  associi^tion,  each  uiner  v/as  li^aited  to 
a  certain  aiiount  of  coal  per  day. 

The  desire  to  limit  the  outpiit  also  undouMedly 
influenced  the  establisliiaent  of  interstate  associ:^tions  c'jk  n 
the  Miiners  of  the  oiturainous  coal  fields.    In  1370,  the  ininers 
in  the  Tuscarawv'a.S-  -ind  one  or  tv;o  other  valleys  of  Ohio  en- 
deavored to  raise  the  price  of  coal  "by  limitation  of  output 
at  all  pits  under  its  jurisdiction.    This  attempt,  "because 
of  its  loc£,li2ed  character,  natura.lly  failed.   But  the  fail- 
ure taught  the  need  of  ^.  general  federation  of  all  tituiainous 
miners.    "It  taught  \;s",  said  a  iriemlDer  of  the  Benevolent 
Association  soiae  years  later,  "that  the  :iiiner  in  Iowa  and 
IlliiiOis  is  interested  in  our  cause  as  much  as  we  are,  that 
a  misstep  in  Ini.iiana  'vould  Toe  felt  in  P-^nnsylvania  and  Ohio:j. 
and  in  fact  :hat  every  i:iiner  should  feel  that  a  .i^isstep  of 

his  ^.7 ill  :ict  disastrously  to  his  fellov;-i;ien  throuKhoixt  the 

1 
coal  fields  of  '-.he  United  States". 

Wjien  in  1880,  the  Railroad  Coal  E^.chc.nge  at  pitts- 

hurg  proposed  a  reauction  in  wages  from  3  l/S:/  to  3/  a.  bushel. 


1 

National  Labor  Tribune,  8th  year.   Piistsburg,  October  2, 
1880,  p.  2. 
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the  secretary  of  ~he  Coal  i.Uners'  Beneficial  p,nc(  Protec-, ive 
Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  wrote  as  follows: 

"If  '.10  coal  aiarket  as  iti  alleged  will  nC:  afford 
3  1/2/,  r'lxy  no-    suspend  woi'k  for  alDout  two  or  three  v/eeks, 
and  no^  create  the  possibility  of  another  strike?   But  \-re 
laeet  wi'-h  a  dif f ici.ltj'-.    It  would  ue    suicidal  for  the  Pitts- 
burg miners  "O  suspend  v/hile  other  regions  are  iiining.   Hnce 
the  wliole  matter  converges  in"o  the  proposition  -:h.^.t  unless 
the  niners  of  any  trade  or  association  p.re  combined  all  ovn- 
the  coi  ntry,  one  section  is  arrayed  against  the  other,  and 

the  -liners  are  forced  -.0  take  one  another  by  the  throat  and 

1 
break  dovm  "heir  ovm  prices".    The  ssjae  year,  the  secretary 

of  tiia  bit\irainous  lain-rs  of  western  Pennsylvania,  sent  to 
each  state  association  an  inquiry  as  to  the  advisability  of 
a  general  restriction  of  otitput;  end, on  March  17,  13S0,  he 
called  together  a  national  :Mut  Coal  Rsstriction  convention 
at  Pittsburg.   A  resolution  in  favor  of  a  restriction  of 
output  was  adopted,   But,  on  .-.ccount  of  the  refusal  of  cer- 
tain state  associ:,tions  in  the  laiddle  vrest  to  comply  '.vith 
the  resolution,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

The  re-Tulaticn  of  the  oro  r.ita  production  of  glaso 
■3iirout;hout  the  United  States  v/as  8nu;:ijrated  as  one  of  the 
purposes  for  callin:;  the  first  nation;. 1  conv^  1  ion  of  Window 


national  Labor  Tribune,  8th  year.   Pittsburg,  May  1,  1880. 
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1 
Glass  ^forkers    in  1874.        Indeed,    both  the  v/indow  glass  v/oi-k- 

ers,    and   the   flint   glass  v/ork«rs   order  a   suspension  of  v/ork 
in   all   factories  during  a  portion  of   the    sui-juer  months,    part- 
ly   in   0  -der   that   necessary  reoairs  Miay  he   ■aad'e    ]i  .-inf;;   th-': 

ho''    s  iason,    o  •.     largely   in   '"he  hope   of   securing   steadier  em- 

2 
plovinent  at  higher  v^ages  durin;-;   the  winter  months. 


1 

National  Lahor  Trihune,  Vol.  11,  ::o,  10,  p.  1.   Pittsburg, 

May  23,  1874. 
2 

Fationi-il  Labor  Tribune,  14th  vear,  Fo,  3,  p.  1,  January 

16,  1886, 
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3. 

The  Need  of  a  Joint  Pimd, 

A  second   iiaportant   reason  for   the   organization  of 
associations,    such  as   state,    national,    oi-   intarnaitional  unions 
has  "been  the   need  of  a  joint   fund   froiu    /iiich  to  pay   strike, 
sick,    death,    (  isaViility,    and   out-of-work  "benefits. 

Such  a  joint   fund  luis   "been  most   greatly  needed   to 
support   the  laeiuhers   of  a  local  union   involved   in  a   strike. 
The   existence    or  availability  of   such  a   strike   fund   strength- 
ens greatly   the   stratef^ic  position  of    "he  local   union  in   its 
3trug.'T;le  ^-'ith   eiiiployers.        If  a   strike  has  "behind    it   the   fi- 
nancial  resources   of  c^ll   local  unions   of  a  trade,    amounting 
say  to  $100,000,    it   has   o"bviously  much  I'.iOre   chance   of   success 
than  VThen  supported  "by   only  ou'i   local  v/ith  perhaps  $1500      in 
its   treasury.        With  $100,000,    instead   of  $1500  to   draw  upon, 
the  memoers    involved   in  a  difficulty  v/ith  employers   can  he 
suppoi-ted   in  idleness   for  a  .uuch  longer   time.        More  would-"be 
•'tiCa'bs"    can  also  "be   hoUfi:ht   off,    and   so  kept   frOLu  taking  the 
places   of  the  strikers. 

Aiaon;v;   f-,he  v/orkers    in   tjiose    industries  \yhare   tiie 
iriarket    for  a  coiiunodity   is  national,    the  actuarial  advantage, 
or  o.istrihution  of  risk,    gained  "by   ^-he    estahlishuient   of  a 
central   strike    fund   is   overshadowed  hy  the   fact   that    strikes, 
lik-;   L'.ll    ether  methods   of  collective  bargaining,   must   "be 
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conducted  on  a  national  sca.le.    In  such  a  case,  ono  local 
contributes  to  support  +.he  strike  of  another  local  not  merely 
upon  ^he  expectation  of  receiving  financial  aid,  v^hen,  in  turn, 
it  becomes  Involved  in  a  strike,  "but  "because,  upon  the  suc- 
cessful terifiinatlcn  of  a.  strike  in  some  distant  place  ma.y 
depend  the  successful  :.u?. intan'.nce  of  its  ovn  wage  scale, 

AiaoUfZ   the  -.vorkers  in  'hose  industries  -'/here  th3 
market  is  local,  the  dominant  idea  has  been  to  distribute 
the  financial  burden  of  strikes  by  supporting  them  from  the 
central  treasury.    It  iias  beon  for  '-liis  reason  that  strike 
benefits  have,  from  "-he  beginning,  been  paid  by  iuch  crafts 
as  the  bakers  and  the  building  trades. 

In  those  industries,  ho'ivever,  v.-here  the  r;ie-rket  is 
local,  the  business  establislitnent  is  sometiines  very  suall. 
In  such  cases,  strikes  usually  involve  only  a  small  part  of 
the  Torkers  in  any  coj:miuni+yj  and  the  local  union  of  the  trace, 
as  ":,  rule,  is  fully  :ible  to  carry  on  its  conflicts  vith  em- 
ployers without  financial  assistance  from  the  international 
union.   A  joint  strike  fund  is,  therefore,  in  such  trades, 
not  so  great  a  necessity.   Most  international  associations 
or  fne  bnil'lin  trades  have,  indeed,  adopted  a  system  of 
strike  benefits  at  their  first  conv"rl^ion;  bu '■  sometimes  a 
^7:iole  decade  hx^s  passed  during  v/hich  not  a  single  benefit 
1ms  bem  paid.    Thus,  "^hile  "he  Bricklayers'  and  Masons' 
International  Union  lias  froi'i  ^he  very  beginning  guaranteed 
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to  /-'iv-'  fintmcial  help  ^.o  local  uniona  invclved  in  a  diffi- 
culty v/ith  employers, no*,  a  sir^'";le  strike  received  "•lie  fir..n- 
cial  support  of  'he  jnter-national  Union  frohi  1671,  un^. il  loGO. 
Proiii  18G0  to  1590,  one  ytrike  was  on  the  average  supported 
yeai-ly,  "-.houfih  strikes  of  a  purely  local  character  freanently 
occurred,   Durin.o-  the  hard  tiiiies,  in  the  late  nineties, 

there  v:ere  several  '■■■ears  v/hen  not  a  single  strike  "benefit 

1 
was  paid,   Finally,  in  1897,  i-f  was  aefinitely  made  a  lav/ 

of  ^he  association  that  a  strike  practically  involved  all  laeni- 

ters  of  a  subordinate  union  "before  i*  is  supported  from  "^he 

national  treasury.    Strikes  against  an  individual  firm  or 

the  minority  of  eL!ii3lo3/ers  of  a  city  must  be  i.iaintained  "by 

2 
the  local,    Siiailar  conditions  have  existed  iimonp:   the  pluiab- 

3 
ers.    Though  a  strike  benefit  was  established  by  ':he  first 

national  convention  of  pluiabers  in  1890,  no  adequate  provision 

was  jiiade  for  tne  financial  support  of  local  strikes  until 

1899. 

Wi'^'h  the  rise,   however,    of  employers*   associations 

in  ;;iany  cities,    Iocl-iI  unions   in   "he   builciin  :  trades  have   been 


1 

Annual  Reports   of  the  President   and   S'--cretary  of  'he  Brick- 
layers'   am.  Masons'    Int-t^rnatlonal  Union,    1370-1900. 

2 

Consti-'rution  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Bricklayers'  and 
Masons'  International  Union  of  A-nerica,   Revised,  189  7,   Co- 
hoes,  1897, 

3 

pliuubers'.    Gas  Fitters',    and   Steam  Fitters'    Journal,    Vol, 
5,    m,    10,    p.    3,    and  ITo,    11,    pp,    5-7, 
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forced  ^-o  coMfoat  no''-.  isol.ited  eiaployers,  \v]io  coiild  "he   def3;~t- 
ed  in  detail,  "out    the   v/hole  body  of  e.'uployers,  unified  in 
solid  oppoai-^. ion.    Strikes  in  the  "build in;<  trades  wore  and 
laore  frequently  in^/olve,  therefore,  all  union  men  In  one  lo- 
cality; and  financial  assiet.'.nce  is  oftener  demanded  from 
the  national  orgL.nization.   Both  the  National  Typographi- 
cal Society  of  1836,  £ind  the  National  Convention  of  journey-men 
Printers  held  in  1850,  iirged  that  the  several  societies  of 
the  trade  contrilDute  to  aid  i\   local  union  involved  in  a  strilrs. 
But,  like  the -"buildinc  trades,  the  printers  have  had  so  lit- 
tle need  of  a  Joint  strike  fund,  that  not  un'"-il  1885,  thirty- 
three  vears  e.fter  the  founding  of  the  International  Typographi- 
cal union  was  such  a  fund  created.   The  b.:ii..ller  unions  did, 
during  this  per-iod,  repeatedly  demand  that  strikes  he  sup- 
ported "by   the  internr-tional  association.   But  the  large 
unions,  "rhich,  on  accovn^,  of  their  size,  • -ere  "better  ahle 
to  fin:. nee  their  ovm  strikes,  al  /ays  opposed  the  plan,  xTot, 
indeed,  un"- il  the  rise  of  "lie  typothetae  or  aiJOOci:itionsof 
publishers  in  many  cities  has  "he  renderin;.;  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  members  on  strike  become  an  ii'iportant  function 
of  the  interni'.tional  boc.y, 

Tnsre  Jiave,  indeed,  been  fe..'  cases  in  v/xaich  the 
giving  of  financial  siipport  to  :'iembers  on  strike  lias  not  from 
the  beginning  been  reccffnised  and  adopted  as  an  important 
function  of  internationa,l  a.ssociations.   The  need  of  a  central 
strike  fund  v/as  urged  as  a  reason  for  calling  the  first  national 
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1 
conYention  of  winaow  glass  v/orkers  in  1874,    The  sume   ar,;;ju- 

inent  was  again  cidvancad  "by  +-.>ie  provisional  coiniiiittee  to  en- 
courage the   foriutition  of  a  national  union,  apijointed  "by  the 

2 
St.  Lou-is  local  of  carpenters  in  1681,   At  the  first  national 

convention  of  the  Iron  Molders'  ITational  Union  in  1859,  a 

rule  was  adopted  that  "''/hen  a  strike  occurred  in  any  locc.li- 

ty,  -^he  national  executive  coiunittee  shoula  recoia':iend  to  tne 

3 
various  suoordinate  unions  v.hat  assistance  to  offer'.'.    The 

convention  also  voted  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  Albany 

local  -'/hich  v/as,  a.t  the  time,  enge.ged  in  a  strike,   A  few 

years  later  his  voluntary  and  indefinite  contrilDution  was 

4 
converted  into  a  definite  compulsory  assess'ient.    Evon  he- 
fore  the  creation  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  National  Union,  ■ns 
scattered  and  independent  locals  sometixaes  sent  voluntary 
contributions  to  sister  unions  on  strike.    ITo  provision  for 
tha  support  of  strikes  was,  indeed,  ini.de  at  the  first  or 
second  national  convention  of  cigar  laakers.   After  the  second 


1 

The  National  Lal3or  Trihune,  Vol.  11,  I'o.  20.   Pittshurg, 

May,  1874. 
2 

Jc'.irnal  to  C''«rpent ers  u.nd   Joiners  "by  the  Provisional  Co;.u'iit- 

tee.  Vol.  1,  :To.  1.   St.  Louis,  May' 1881. 
3 

Bi'  La-.7s,  A'rticle  5,  sees,  1  and  2.   (In  Proceedings  of  the 
■pirst  National  Convention  of  the  Iron  Molders'  >TaticnR,l 

TJnion,  Philadelphia,  July  5-8,  1859,   Philc.delphia,  1859), 
4 

Constitution,  adopted  1863.   (In  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth 

Annual  Convention  of  "he  Iron  ladders'  International  Union, 

Pittshurg,  Pa,,  Jamiary  6-9,  18G3.   Philadelphia,  lRo3.) 
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convy.'.tion,  however,  the  absence  of  any  law  on  ^he  subject 

was  seriously  felt.    A  consultation  took  place  between  "he 

national  president  aiK.   ^3  national  secretary,  and  ':he  two 

officers  decided  upon  a  voluntarjr  strike  contribution  which 

1 
a  fe^.f  years  latei-  was  made  compulsory. 

It  is  ..Iso  advantageousfor  death  or  out-of-v;oi'k 
benefits  to  be  paid  from  the  federal  rather  -han  the  local 
fund.    In  the  first  i^lace,  -rhen  the  maintenance  of  such 
functions  is  left  to  '"he  local  union,  a   laember  forfeits  the 
right  to  I'lis  benefit  whenever  he  travels  in  search  of  v.ork. 
For  even  if  the  union  in  "he  city  to  which  he  journeys  ooes 
maintain  a  system  of  benevolent  relief  he  i.iust,  like  the  non- 
unionist  v/ho  joins  for  the  first  tiiae,  be  a  laember  us\;y-lly 
six  months  or  a  year  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  enjoy  it. 
In  the  second  pls-ce,  s.'nall  unions  of  ten,  twenty  or  j.iore  are 
unable  to  pay  a  sick  or  death  benefit  on  account  of  the  sli -ht 
difference  of  the  risk.    One  death  the  first  year  wou.ld  In- 
varia.bly  sv/ajap  their  funds.    Such  beneficiar:.  activities  are, 
therefore,  usualljr  iiaintained  only  by  "he  locals  of  a  trade 
in  large  cities. 

The  advantage  of  a  federal  system  of  sick  and  death 
benefits  has,  hov/ever,  exerted  little  influence  upon  the 


1 

Report  of  the  President   (In  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual 
Session  of  'he  Cigar  Makers'  National  Union  of  the  United 
States.   BalMMOre,  Md. ,  September  4,  1806.   MS.) 
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creation  of  cli;5trict,  y^.ate,  or  national  unions.    In  ft-ct, 
v/itli  the  exception  of  certain  rail";ay  brotherhoods,  none  of 
the  early  national  associations  adopted  iiystems  of  "benevo- 
lent relief  uiv'.il  soue  years  after  '.heir  for:iiaticn.   While 
the  Iron  Holders'  International  Union  v;as  orgt.ni2.ed  in  IS-.Q, 

its  first  heinef iciary  feature,  the  payment  of  .'.  certain  sum 

1 

upon  the   death  of  a  jaemter  was   not    adopted   un'. il   aloout   187S, 

The    Cigar  Makers'    International  Union  'jvas   org;..ni2,ed    in  1C:)4. 
In  1873,    the   so-called   endowment   plan  for  the   relief   of   ./idov/s 
r'.nd   orphans  was   inaugurated,    l:ut   proved  a  failure,    cind  v/as 
ahandoned  a  year  later.        Hot,    indeed,    u.ntil  1880  v/ere   the 
sick  and  death  hcnefits  '.vhich  are   to-day   such  iiapcrtant   feat -ares 
of  •*■--•-£:   organization  perma-nently   introdiiced, 

Insuraiice   against   death  and  accident   lias,    hov/evor, 
alv/ays    oeen  an   iiuportant   feature   of  all   railv..ray  unions,    he** 
cause   of   the   high  premiuiiis   ciicirged   railv/ay  employees  "by  the 
co;;unercial   coi'ipanies;    and  the  desire   for  a   national    system 
of   ins'ir.  nee  undouhtedly,    in  c -rtain  "branches  of   the    ser- 
vice,   exerted   souie   infliisnce  upon  the   forijic.tion  of  u  national 
orgf.nization.        Tlie   Grand  Division  of   the   Order   of  R"-ilvay 
Conauctors,    for  exaiiiple,    formed  a  mutual    insurance  association 


1 

Go ':btitn.ticn  of  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  o:*" 
North.  Ainerica,  adopted  1878.   Cincinnati,  1878. 

2 

Journal  and  PrograDi  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Int  rnaticnal  Union 
.<^f  J  ^^rica.   Milwaukee,  Septemher  25,  1893,  p,  53.   Chicago, 
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at    its   first   convention   in  1868.        ■prom  1877   to  1890,    the 
activities   of   the   order  ■became   exclusively  ■benevolent.        Col- 
lective ■bargaining  was   carried   on  during  this  poriod  by  the 
international  Brotherhood   of  Ra  ilvray  c^'^r'PQnters.        In  1890, 
the   Order  decided   to  devote  a  part   of   its   energies    to   the 
i:.'iproveirient   of   the   conditions   of   ewployMent    of   its  meinbers. 
Thereupon,    conductors  ■belonging  to   the   International  Brother- 
hood joined    -^he   Order   of  Railvray  Conductors   in   such  nujaijers 

1 
that   a  year  later   the   International   Brotherhood  v/as  dis'b'i.nded. 

The   Order  of  R;.ilroad  Telegra,phers  was   organized   in  1386, 

as   a  purely  ■benevolent  associa,tion,    nncl   continued  a,-j   such 

until  1891,    \'h3n  its  laws  •^er'^   so  aiuended   as   to  make    it   -ilso 

2 
an   industrial   protective  union. 

On  the   other  hand,    ho  rever,    'he  Brotherhood   of  Lo- 

coinotive  Engineers  aid   not    est  .hlish  u  fund   for  widows  and 

orphans,    e.nd    '-otally  disa'bled  laeiuhers   until   1866,    ^jiree  years 

3 
after   the   formation  of   •^he   interne.ticnal  union.        Moreover, 

the   present    international    organization  of  raiTvay  firemen 

v/as  preceded  "by  the   International  Pireiaen'8  Union,    v;hose   sole 

function  v/as   to   promote   collective  ■bargaining.        But   inany 

lodges  desired   the   adoption  of  a   system  of  nationa.l    insurance; 


1 

Studies    in  A;;ierican  Trade  Unionism,    ed,    "by  Hollander  and 

Barnett,    p.    325. 
2 

The  American  F  .derationist.  Vol.  IX,  "fo,    9,  p.  621.   Wash- 

in.-ton,  September  1902. 
3 

George  E.  MclTeill:   The  Labor  Movei.ent,  p.  3P1. 
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and,as   ^-he  leaders   of   the   old  asoociation  v<ere   opposed    to   thiB, 

the   preseiit  Brotherhood   of  Locomotive  Fire..  Hn  v/ith  henevo- 

lent   as  \7ell  as    incustj-ial   ai:as  was   formed   in  1874»        The 

International  Jire^ten's  Union  rapidly  v/ent   to   pieces;    and 

in  1878,    the    small   rfamnant   of  lodges   still   cohiposinf;   it, 

1 
united  themselves  with  the  Brotherhood, 


To   conclude   then,    the  prevention  of  competition 
for    emplojr'nent  "between  j  ourne2/-inen   in  different   places  rias 
"been  an   ijaportf.nt   purpose   of  all    inter-local   trade   associa- 
tions.        In  trades  where   coupetition  exists  hetv/een  employ- 
ers   in  different   loc; lities,    the  maintenance    of  uniform  con- 
ditions  of  employment  haa   -Iso    sooner   or  Iciter  hecoiiie  an  im- 
portant  activity  of    "-he   federal   organization.        Moreover, 
most   national   or   international  unions   jiave   from  the  "beginning 
rendered   financial  assistance    to   suoor-dinate  unions   on   strilce, 
A)aong   the  v/orkers   in  \:  few  localised    industries,    hcvever, 
where   the   business   esta"bl i slime nt      is   siriall,    only  a   small   pro- 
portion of  the  raemhers   in  :.ny  local   associ.;,ticn  are  usually 
involved    in  a    strilce  at   the   So^iae   time.        Ea,ch  local  union   is, 
as  a  rule,    ahle   to  maintain  its   ovm  sti-ikes    /ithout  much  finan- 
cial  strain,    a?id  a  join-    strike   fund   is   not    so   {^.reatly  n'^r^ded. 


The   history   of    the    strugf-le   bet'.veen  the  t'.ro   international 
associations   of  locomotive   firemen  can  he   traced  at    full 
length   in  thr    cont^:::.iporr.ry  nvuiihers   of  the  Locomotive  Fireman's 
Ma-^azine,    Vol.    1,    Terra  Haute,   December  1876-:tov    .iher  1877, 
and  Vol,    11,    Terra  Haute,    Decemhei    107  7-Kovemher     1878. 


.«. 
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Ori,;in  of  the   Federal  Trade  Union. 

Prior  -^.0  "^he  formation  of  a  district,  nation;'.!  oi- 
International  union,  the  bcat*-.ered  locals  o "  .  trade  hc.ve 
frc'iuen^ly  cooperated  "by  iii^>-i,nB  of  corresponde^nce  for  "^he  pro- 
motion of  "-.lieir  coiiuaon  interests.    As  e.-.rly  as  1793,  the 
union  hatter  '•:ho  I'^ft  Dan^bury  in  sej.rc-.  c-f  ork  at  soiue  n  ar- 
ty town  bore  -'ith  him  a  travelin.;  card  wliicli  "by  agreeiiient 
entitled  hiin  to  laeinbership  in  unions  of  hatters  in  o'her  pl^.ces, 
wlthou*"  *"he  pa-yjaen"^  of  an  initiation  fee*    So  also  to-day, 
though  the  local  unions  of  f  aale  hat  trii:i!iiers  have  not  yet 
united  to  fona  a  national  union,  nevertheless,  one  local  of 
hat  triiiiiiiers  recognises  the  card  presented  by  a  sister  so- 
ciety.  At  the  trial  of  the  Philadelphia  cordwainers,  in 
1806,  for  conspiracy  to  raise  their  v;ages,  it  was  brought  out 
that  "-lie  union  .^cale  of  wages  was  the  same  in  Baltimore ,  Phil- 
adelphia, -'.nd  New  York.   But  apparently  no  agreeiuent  exist- 
ed between  the  associations  in  the  three  cities. 

The  Independent  associations  of  printers  which  had 


1 

Trial    of  the   Boot   ,-..nd    Shoemakers   of  Phll;.delphia   on  an   In- 
dictj.i^ji:t    for  a   Coiiibinati'on  and   Conspiracy    to  Raise   their 
Wages.        Taken   in   S"''ort-h.  nd  by  Thoruas  Lloyd.        Philaoel- 
phla,    1806. 
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hy  1815,    l3e»n  fonned   In  each  of   the  larc?   cities   of  the  Atlan- 
tic   seaiioard   very   early  "began  to   protect   themselves   af^ainat 
various   evils  "by  j.'ijans  of  a.n  active   correspondence,        T..   3, 
"by   correspondence  "between  the   local   trade   aocieties,   master 
printers,    at   a   v^ry  early  date,     vere   prevented   from  obtiiin- 
Ing   in  o'^her  cities,    journey.nen  to   take   the   places   of  union 
men  on  strike.        ^.len   in  1809,    for   ex;uiple,    tlie  laaster  prin- 
ters  of  He"/  York  advertised   in  other  cities   for  journeymen, 
offering  good  wages   and  peruianent   posi'  ions,    the  llev;  York 
Typographical   Society  v:rote    •:o    the   other  organizations   of 
the  trade   tha.t    its   'jiem'bers  were   on   strike   for  hir:her  v/ages 
and   ■^hat   the   ptirpose   of   such  advertisement  "/ms   "to   fill    "he 

city  -/ith  hands,    and   thereby rec'uce   the  prices   of    .ork 

In  +hls   city  to    '"heir   former   str.ndard",        Ii  1810,    'he   Phil- 
adelphia  Society,    in   its   turn  no';  if  led    'he   He-?  York   orgt^.ni- 
zatlon  that   Its  mernlDers    rere   a^bout    to   ytrike    in  order  to   en- 
force  a   new  wage   scale.        In  rebconse,    the  Hev/  York  Union 
c^\lT^r!   r,    :jpsci-.l   i  ■<-  -ting,    anc.   p.ll   present    a~^reed  "by  resoli- 
tion  no'     to   take   "ixny  situation  vacated  "by  ttny  of  our  hretliern 
in  Philadelphia  under    ':he   present    circuuistancea".        Again, 
in  lolo,     -;:e   Bot^ton  Typogr-.phical   Society,    on    '^h-    -■"•  ^    r. " 
strike,    sent   a  letter   to  all  printers'    unions    in     hw   (joiaitry, 
requesting  that  jiiembers   of  the   trade    in  o'-her   cities   should 
not,    ir,   ^,  riy.f'er    'o   adv-rtis-^-'i-^nt    for  journeyiuen  print    rs,    rush 
to  Bo-ston  anc:    so    endanger    the    succestj    of   ^;he   strike. 
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The   blacklist    oi    t-iibijended      or    •■..ij  •li'jii  la-uu-^ra , 
kept    at    ""he   preaeir^    dny  "by  most    nationnl   unions,    liau    ito 
pro''ot2'-pe    in  ^he   "lists   of   rats"    exchp.nged  by   "hese  Typo- 
graphical  Sorjieties,        The   Nav/  Yoi'k  Typogr..i-phicy,l  Union,    in 
1809,    propotjeci    in  ?.   circular  letter  to   all   printers'    aocie- 
tlesj^hat   e-'.ch  union  regularly  forv/ard  +o   other   orgv.nisa"  ic  ns 
the   names   of  oii''lawed     meiabarb  vrao  v/ers   supposed   to   ?u:.ve   ('    - 
parted    for  o'"her   places.        This   proposal  apparen   ly  laet  with 
favor,    and   becuine  the   coiojiion  p?-HCtice   foi-  sowe  years   there- 
after,   so    ""^hat    '.he  j  ourney;:ia,n  expelled  by   one    socinty  v.'as 
freqii.en^ly  blackballed  by  every  other  printers'    union  of  the 
country,    'o    :hich  he   applied   for  iiiembership.        In  1816,    for 
example,   v/e   find  the  Albany  Society   sending  to   other  local 
organizations,    the   names   of  certain  printers    vho     'ere    work- 
ing below  the   union  scale;    and,    the   follo^in,-:     ear,    the  Hev/ 
York  Typographical   Soc^iety  forwarded    to    other  local   unions 
the   name   of  a  aember  expelled   for  violating   its  lav/s. 

The   early    independent   associations   of  2^rintera   ;-.l- 
so  appear   '  o   hi^.ve  >aade   soi-itr   f.,ttenpt   to   bring   into   uniformity 
the   scf'.les   of  wages  paid    in  different   cities.        In  ISlo,    "h 
master  printers   of  Ne--  York  opposed    '-.he  deiuand   of   "heir  .i '       - 
neymen  for  hi,'^-her  wages   or      '^  ^   ground  ~hat   the   conse-iuent 
greater   cost   of  print i  !,j  v.ould    inouce    ^he  Nev/  York  booksel- 
lers  to  have   their  rork  done    in  places    mere  wages     'ere  lo/er. 
Thereupon,     'he   Nev/  York   Soci'^ty    i:iimeaiately  c-ppoi:;t,,>.    .^   l  o..i- 
ruittee   to   incuce    the  j  ou.rneymen  of  other   cities,    -ind  of 
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Philadelphia  ana  Aloany   in  par -icular  *-.o   raise   VriCir  wages 
to   the   l2vel   of  the  New  York   aCftle,        It  waa  probably    in  p.-irt 
throu;!:h  the   efforts   of   *-jUb   coiniaittee   that  a  higher   sc.le 
of  waffes  was   A'itiiin  a   short   tiiu-a   adopted   by    -."nfl.  Albany  univ  is. 
The  wagea   of  goverrujiant   printers    in  V.-shington     ere   hii..her 
than  those   paio    in   other   cities;    and,  in  conse;.iU'-nce,  dm-ing 
the    sessions   of   Congrtiss,   Washington  became    '  ne  Mecca   of 
"tramp"   print-^rs   from  all   parts   of   the   country.        The   CoIijji- 
bia  Typographical   Society  of  Washington,,    from  its   incept  ion,  urpcea 
that  wages  be   uniform  in  all   parts   of   the   country.         In  181 3, 
the   society  adopted   a  "libt   of  prices   siiuilar  ~o   that    in  Bal- 
timore,   in  order    -.hat  wage   conditions  laight  be  brought    into 

1 

unif'oniiity  with  -^hose  exist ing  in  '"he  nearest  important  city. 

It  was  an  easy  btep  for  "ijb   local  trade  unions  v.-hich 
had  loosely  uiaintained  certain  activities  by  correspondence, 
to  establish  a  central  government  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  tiuch  ac-.ivitieo  more  effsctively;  and  the  print '5rs' 
societies  v/hich  had  carried  on  such  a  vigorous  correspond- 
ence •  i;--ing  the  early  p-:  iod   ere  '.■le  first  ':o  t.-ike  the  titep, 
Indoed,  the  Nev;  York  Typographical  Socie';y  la   said  *o  have 
p  oposed  a  confederation  of  local  printer  org;.ni2ations  as 
early  as  ISlo;  bu'-  of  "".ia  fact  no'-.hin--  definite  is  kno.rn. 


1 

Bulletin  ci"  "^e  Bureai  of  Labor,  ITo,  .:1,  November,  1905, 
■p.  a36-l033,   (W  .ahinr-^on,  1905). 
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Duriiifi  "-.he  interval  froru  1818  to  1828,  correspondence  "b'S- 

1 
tv/een  -he  local  asaociations  of  printers  practically  ceased. 

In  1828,  it  -vvas  propoaed  at  one  of  "-hf^  i;. actings 
of  the  Washinii^'-.on  union  "to  form  a  conn  c'  ion  -vi-.i!  *:.he  Phila- 
delphia and  !Tew  York  Typographical  Societies  for  the  anpioort 
of  priced  in  each  oity".    The  Soci'-.ty  had  not,  hov/evsr,  yet 
resiuaed  its  Tormer  af-j.^resaive  spirit;  and  the  propoaition 
\7as  taljled, 

}Tot,  indeed,  until  1835  was  t'--M    first  attejupt  r-iade 
to  unite  under  a  central  f^overnuient  ^,he  vail  ous  local  unions 
of  the  trade.    In  hhat  year,  when  the  union  printers  in  one 
of  ^■■he  printin.:  estalisliinents  of  Cincinnati  struck  against 
a  reduction,  ""heir  positions  vers  taken  hy  "strangers"  from 
Pittshurg  and  elsewhere.   Aroused  by  *"his  event,  the  Frank- 
lin (Society  of  Cincinn/.ti  sen'-  ^o  overy  organisation  of  ^.he 
traae  in  "he  Unitea  States  a  circular  let:6r  in  ■.■iiich  '".hey 
proposed  the  lise  of  'he  traveling  card,  the  exchange  of  the 
names  of  "r.'its",  and  -^he  financial  sup.-ort  "oy  .,11  associc- 
-  ions  oC  a  local  union  on  strike.   The  Columbia  Typographi- 
cal Society  in  r  ply  d'clar^'id  ♦•.hat  ':hese  S3veral  proposals 
■lad  "been  for  sc.ue  ye  rs  univ  really  aaopted  by  ^he  printers' 
societies.    Bu',,  since  no  obligation  existed  to  observe  then, 


1 

About  1818,  the  Nev/  York  Typographical  Society  was  incorpo- 
rate and  by  the  teriris  of  its  charter  bee  une  a  purely  benev- 
olent     association.      The    energies   of    Vne   Phil  .deliD'aia  and 

..vo -L.^ton   societies    ./ere,    laor^-over,    during   this   period, 
chiefly  dir   cted   to    "he  inaintsnance   of    '.-ir   systejii  of  be- 
nevolent   r-lief. 
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they  had  teen   very  loosely  enforced.   Aa  a  remedy,  ziie   WauA- 
in,"ton  association  recojimiended  '.he  fonuation  of  a  •'union  of 
societies".    Tiiia  plan  met  vith.  general  approval',  ana  in 
Noveml)fir,  1836,  a  conv^n*-. ion  was  called  at  Washinf^ton.   Del- 
egates ''ere  present  at  ^:h.e  conv^n'ion  fr-oin  Baltimore,  Nev/ 
York  City,  W.  shin,-; "on,  Harrisburg,  and  philiidelphia.   :Tev 
Orleans  was  ^.lso  represented  "by  proxy.    A  conbti  ti  ion  for 
a  f-^deral  union  was  drawn  upi  and  *--h.^.   name  Nationnl  Typograph- 
ical Scci^ity  adopted.   Another  general  conven': ion  was  held 
in  1837,'  and  the  call  for  a  third  convention  w.-.s  issued  in 
1838.    Jro];!  1838  '^  o  1850,  no  further  attempt  was  uiads  to 
maintain  a  nation:ul  federation  of  loc-A  societies. 

Towards  the  middle  of  ^he  century,  hov/ever,  v/ith 
the  gro'Tth  of  ''he  railways  ano  the  general  d-jvwlopment  of 
the  lu^ans  of  coiomunic;  tion  hy  l;--.nd  and  water,  "he  terri'-oria.l 
market  for  comiaoc ities  widened,  lahorera  uoved  :aore  freely 
from  place  to  place,  and  hence  the  need  "beaxme   greater  Tor 
tvi^  f^d'^ration  of  IochI  trad^  unions.    If,  then,  rre  tena  the 
period  from  1800  to  1850,  "he  i^erioo  of  local  trxae  unionism 
in  thia  country,  'he  period  from  1350  to  'he  present  day  may 
in  nontradistinntion  h^  called  '■.he  era  of  national  or  inter- 
national trade  unioniaia. 

In  1850,  the  printers  renewed  the  effort  made  in 
1836,  and  -•ere  the  first  to  -odti-hlish  ;.  C'-ntral  or  foderr.l 
government  for  the  trade  in  he  United  States.    In  '.n.-t  year, 
a  n..tion-',l  convention  of  Journeyitien  Printers  was  again  assejnbled 
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in  iTe-/  York  Ci'"y.        Tli-'   convention  was  prelliaindry   in   charac- 
ter,   3.nd   no   permanent   organization  whs   eataVjlished.        But 
at   a   6-:i'ond   pr'-li.:iiny.ry  conv-n'ion   in  1351,    a   cond". itu'i'.ion 
was  drawn   up,    and   the   naiae  National  Typocra-phicr.l   Union   .7..s 
adopted,        Th-^   first   oonv-^n'ion  of  the   national   union  'vvas 
convoked   ..t   cincinndti   the   follo-'vin  •  :e-'r. 
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Terrl-.oriul  Exptvnbion  of  *:.he  Jaderal  Traco  Union, 

1 
Th.e  State;  „.nd  District  union. 

An   a  rule,  the  first  federal  assoniation,  formed 
ty  '•h?  locals  of  ...  trade,  lias  Leen  n.Hticnal  or  international 
in  n.-uue  and  in  proposed  extent  of  jurisdiction.    In  a  fev/, 
trades,  iaoweT-?r,  nation^.l  or  international  associations  have 
■been  pr^  ceded  hv  otats  or  district  unions,    Thiis,  in  1S54, 
tan  ve.-irs  prior  to  -.he  foriiiation  of*  the  Cigar  Makers'  Nation- 
al Union,  "-.he  clgci.r  makers  in  cert^^in  cities,  along  the  line 
of  the  "Firie  Canal  and  the  "Me-..-  York  Central  Rail".'ay,  Alhany,Troy, 
Auhurn,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  txnd  Utica,  -er  ;  led,  proraloly 

"by  rer'-son  of  'he  free  iaove.itiunt  of  laen  and  goods  hetv/een  those 

1 
places,  to  hold  .?.  st,-.te  conv '-'v:ion,   >To  periu.:.nent  organiz:..- 

tion  was,  indeea,  estahli.-ihed.    But  '-.he  scale  cf  wages,  and 
the  rules  of  apprenticeship  adopted  hy  ~.he   convention  were 
ge^ierally  enforced  in  the  cig.^r  shops  o:''  ''he  citi-s  repre- 
sented,   T}i-  coopers  of  Nev/  York,  sorae  ye  irs  "i.-ifore  "he  rise 
of  the  Coopers'  International  Union,  formed  a  state  association 
knovm  at  first  as  the  Grand  Society  and  later  as  the  Central 


1 

Jo:>, -n.!    -•i.Md   Pro/^raa  of  T'.intieth  Session   of    ""he   Cio^^i"  11----- -rs' 

Interaition  1.1  Union  of  A;aerica,    helu   at  Mil'vaukee,    Sept  :.- 
iDer  2'o,    1893,       (Chica-'O,    n.d.). 
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Union  of  New  York.        When,    ho'vevor,    '-.he   InternHtlcnal  Union 

was   organiEed    in  1868,    'lie   C'-ntral  Union  of  New  York  at   one? 

the 
recognized   the  greater  u'-ility  of ^  wider   f'^deration.        The 

Stat.?   union  was,    therefore,    dissolTed,    anci    its   ae.Yer-il   con- 

Btitue-nt  locals  affili^.ted    '-.heiaselves  dir^^jC-ly  v/i'.h  "he    In- 

1 
ternational  Union. 

Federal  associations   limited    in  j  ■  i  isd ic'ion   ',o 

the    territory  of  !Te/  En/-:land   have  heen  fonaeci   "by  a  few  trades 

largely  concentrated   in   tliat   part   of  the   country.        The   firtit 

federal  unicn   of  mule   spinyiers   eiuhraced   only  local    orgctiilr.a- 

tio.as   01        .e    Grade    in  I'^ev;  England,    anci  'irv.d  known  as   the  Ao.jO- 

ciation  of  United   Operative  Mule   Spinners   of  rew  England, 

2 
formed   in  IS^-S. 

Tvo   of  ■^■ie   federal   unions   tista-olished  Toy  "boot    ...id 
shoe  -.vorkers,    ano+her  trade  v/hich  has   "been  largely  concentra- 
ted  for  ;iiy-ny  vears    in  New  En^cland,   -'ere   of  similar  limited 
ter.'i-orial  juriuuiction.        Th-^   laa":  :.rs    ^or:..it.-,    in  1BC5,    a 
central  association  of   "-.heir  branch  of  the   trade,    -vhich  on- 
ly eiabraced  locals   in  He'v  i!;n/3:land,    under   ""he   naiae   New  En- 

3 
t;land  L-.sters'    Prot.-c-ivs  Union.        To  yeL.rs   later,    "he    ocrt 

and   shoe   cutters   formed  an  org  nidation  of  ^-~  like  jurisdic- 


1 

Coopers'    Journal,    Vol.    1,    No.    4,    op,    4      nc.    5,    Clevelind, 
Ohio,    OctoTDer  and  Nov-jater,    1870. 

2 

Ccinsti'-ution  and  General  By  Lr  v/s   of  the  Benevolent    and  Pro- 
tec':lve  As::>ociation  of  '.he   United   Oper:'.tive  Mule   Spinners 
of  Nev  Englr.nd.      Eatahlished  1858.      Fall   River,    18o8, 

3 

The  Laster,    Vol,    1,    Vo,    1,    p.    1.      Lyn,    Auf^.ist   15,    1888. 
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tion.knov.'n  as   the  Nev/  England  Boo":   and   Shoe   Cutters'    Protec- 

1 
tive  Union, 

Local  unions  of  cutters  cim".  lasters  in  C-.iier  i.i.rts 
of  the  country  at  one;;  clamored  for  aciuission  into  ^hese  as- 
sociations, "but  were   for  several  years  refused  on  the  ground 
that  'before  the  jurisdiction  was  further  -.vid^ned,  "branchss 
should  "be  first  est.-blished  in  '■■he   unorg.-nized  shoe  centers 
of  Ne-.v  "Rngland,   Th  ■  real  reason,  ho.vever,  as  nov/  stated  by 
m^.n   ;jromin^nt  in  these  early  f  derations,  is  thcit  *:he  ITev/ 
England  lasters  and  cutters  had  really  li' tie  to  gain  by  an 
alliance  "/ith  i^iembers  of  the  trade  in  o  ".her  pr.rts  of  the  coun- 
try, ..nc  so  vere  free  to  yield  to  "-he  tradi'ional  Ilev/  Engl.-nd 
spirit  of  s^xcluslvyness.   For  many  years,  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  shoes  L'lade  in  '"his  country  /ere  inanufactured 
in  lie--'   England,    (jrauuc.lly,  ind-^ed,  fc\c*",ories  arose  in  other 
parts  of  +he  country.   But  the  llevr   England  manufacturers 
were  still  able,  not'vithsta"nding  the  he-nc  icap  of  additional 
cost  of  trt.nsportation,   o  co:  .pote  in  '"he  home  markets  of 
these  ne  ■  f  ctories;  cAIiIj    if  they  ■irern   not  able  "".o  do  so, 
both  employers  and  "vorkijien  v;era  very   loth  to  aoi..it  it.    On 
the  o'"'-'-r  hr:nd,  as  skilled  l^-sters  and  cutters  v/ere  scarce 
in  the  central  Atlan-^ic   stf.tes  and  the  middle  v/est,  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  the  ne  '  factories  vrna   hi' her  than  the 

The  Laster,Ycl  3j-o.  3,  p.  1.   Lynn,  October  lo,  1890, 
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prevpiling  rate    in  I^ev/  Enfcland.        The   constant    infl^ax  of  ^-'c-k- 
srs   from  *h.e   older  shoe   centers   f^raciually  tended,    ho'vever, 
to   depress   ''hese   hi  .her  wages.        The   cnttera   and   last  era   of 
the   central  Atl;-in  .ic   r^tr.tea   :^.nd  the  )aid('le  west  "fere,    "hrre- 
fore,    verj/"  desirous   to   protect    ^heir   scale  hy  f -^d-iration      i   li 
their  fello^-r  craft sjuen   in  !Te  .^  England,   ^vho,    on     heir  part, 
felt    th:it    *:hey  had   little   "-.o   c-'iri  f'-om   s'lch  ,-n  c.llif.nce. 

The   lodges   of  l.'.stisra   and   ciitters    in     .  -";   central 
Atlp.ntic   states  and    '■he  iniddle  vfest   rajuj.ined,    therefore,    in- 
dependent   for  a  tiiae,    or  joined   the  district   trade   asbemhlies 
of    ""he   Kni,-hts   of  L.^hor;    una,   \7hen  '"he  Kni-  htt>   oC  Ltil'or   op- 
posed  the   fonuation  of  a  national   trade  assemhly,    they  seceded 
vrlth  other  branches   of  "he   trade    to   form  the  Boot   and   Shoe 
Work-rs'    Intern;itionul  Union.        At    '  rie   conV'-3ntion  of  1587, 
the  He-/  Enr^l^nd  lasters  agreed   •'-o   extend    the   organization 

to   ^he      Idcile   Atlan'^'ic   states;    and   on"  local    in  lie' '  York  aiid 

1 
another   in  Philadelphia  -■ere   aa. fitted,      ?i-.i..ll;/,    in  158S, 

the   lasters'   association  was  xaade   national   in   scope;    and, 
three   -^ears   l.-.ter,    -^he   TTe-.v  England  boo",   ■•■.nd   Shoe    Cutters'    Pro- 
t'jc-ive  Union   in  siiailar  .;i.vn"ier  \7idened    its   territorial  Jur- 
isdiction, 

;por    nO!'if^   "e".rs,    '•he    se  -men  o"   -^he  United   States 
v.'eri::    orgar.ized.    iii^.o    :l:ree    indeo^indent   boc.ies.        The   seajaen 


1 

The  Laster,    Vol,    1,    !'To.    1,    p.    3,    Lyrr  ,    M.ss.,    Au,:;ust  15,    1 
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of  '-'ie  Oreat  Ld,kes  v/ere  formed,  in  1878,  in'.o  -.iae  Lake  Sea- 
uen's  Union.    Ths  Sailors'  Union  of  ^.r.-j   Pacific  Goaat  w;-is 
founded  in  1885,  and  the  Atlan'  ic  Coast  3eauc:n'a  Union  in 
1889.    The  "hree  associations  vere  finally  f-derated  into 
one  "body  in  1892,  kno 7n  as  the  International  Seaiaen's  Unicn 
of  A-.erica. 

The  Druggist  Ware  Glasa  Blowers'  League  of  the 
United  States,  formed  durins^;  the  seventies,  at  first  emV^raced 
only  local  unions  east  of  Pittsburg.    The  aasociationa  of 
the  trade  west  of  '".he  Allegheny  ixiountains  -ere,    ahout  1877, 
organized  into  the  'Test=;rn  Division  of  the  Glass  Blo'  ers' 
League.    The  tv/o  diviaionri  romainfsu  independent,  hov/ever, 
"because,  i"  has  "ben  said,  of  "^he  e^vpense  of  sending  dele- 
gatea  such  Ion,-:  'iistances  across  the  iuountain.   The  Eastern 
Diviaion  "o  xajae  District  Assftjujly,  ITo.  149,  Kni.jhts  of  La- 
bor, in  1886;  .'.nd   the  West'jrn  Division  ■became  Dist  'ict  Assoj.i-o- 
ly,  l"o.  143,  in  '■he  Scuae  year.    The  need  of  cloaer  coop'jra- 
tion  "bet-zeen  ■".iie  t./o  sections  in  uic<,tt.-r6  o^"  collie  ive  har- 
gaining  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  tv70  diyt)-icts,  in 
1889,  "C  form  the  Naticnal  Tracs  Ajs -jibly  of  the  Glass  Bot- 
tle Blo. /ers  of  ',i:.e   A^-ierican  6cn'inent.    Suhsetiuently,  ^.he 
glass  hot'^le  "blo  .'er^^  of  ""he  Ajnerican  Continent  have  continued 
to  rei .  in  united  imdor  ^he  auccesBor  '-o  "".he  Nc;ticnal  Trade 


1 

The   Story  of  Labor,    "by  J.    C.    Siinonds     .nd   Joim  T.    McEnnis, 
pp.    629-635.      Chicago,    188 7, 
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Asseiibly  ^'hich  was  kno'vn  for  a   tiiae  as   ^lie  United  Qre-m  Glac. 
Workers'    Aaaociation  of   *-iie  United   States   and   Canada,    and 
'ffiiich  novA  bears  the   title   Glass   Bot-ly  Blo'./ers'   Association 
of  the  United   StcJ,tes   and   C!;.nada, 

Ajuong   the   coal  juine    /orkers,    distr-ict   or   st;.te 
unions   preceded    '".he   fonuation  of  national   and    internatiC'nal 
associations.        The   equalization  of   the   conaitions   of  em- 
ployment  has  "been  of  prijae    iifipoi-tance   ;.,]!.ong  tha   coal  miners. 
The   reason  has  besn  "because    in  coal   -riining   the   cjiief  fic'^or 
in   cost   of  production   is  \mges.        A  sli/^ht   rise    in  ^:he  wage 
sc-le   eats  Jtiaterially    into   an  operator's   profits,    and  11  .its 
greatly  his  pov/er  to   undersell  his   competitors.        Tlie   o'rher 
activities   exercised  by  federal  associations   of   -vorkers   in 
other   inciuiitries  have   sunk    'o   co;;ipy-rative    insignificance. 
Associations   of  miners  have   usually  tended   ''o  assuoae  a  t?r- 
ri'"orial  jui-iso  iction  embracing  the  -yc'rkers   at  all    colliers 
sending  coa.l   ^o    ^he   sajue  jaark-st.        Durin^,   the   early  ye?rs 
of   coal  mining,    ho.^ever,    ""he   various   coal   fialds   of   ^he   coun- 
try  supplied     different  markets.        Thxis,    roughly   sp-akint;;, 
the   anthracite   region  of  Pennsylvania,    and    ^he  bituminous 
fields   of  West  irn  Mar:/l.ind  ana  Western  Pennsylvania   sent 
their  coal   chiefly   "-o   one   of   the  Ir.rge    seajjort    nities   of  tl^e 
Atlantic   Coast,    B-'.ltiy/iore,    Philadelphia,    or  New  York.        The 
bituminous   coal   of  Western  Pennsylvania  v/as   sen-:    into   Pit". u- 
whence   ""he   surplus   no"-    consiuned    in  local    imiustries  './.is, 
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together  -vlth  th"?  product  of  Eastern  Ohio  -.^nt  Teat   Virginia, 
shipped  down  the  Ohio  River  -o  CincinnL\ti  and  point  a  on  the 
lower  Missisaippi.    Coal  from  the  valleys  of  I^orthern  Ohio, 
froui  Indiana  ?.nd  Illir.ois,  and,  later  a  portion  of  the  out- 
put from  '■he  fields  of  Vest   Virginia  and  Western  Penntivlvania, 
found  its  v/ay  to  one  of  the  ports  on  "he  Great  Lakes.   Wiien 
the  veil  of  oTDScurity  ia  first  lifted,  aboxxt  1857  -"o  1860, 
v/e  find  the  miners  of  the  various  coal  fields  of  ^he   United 
States  divided  into  separate  district  associations,  each  'vith 
a  territorial  jurisdiction  co  rreaponc. ing  j^ore  or  less  nearly 
to  one  of  ^hese  coi-'tpeti*". iva  area.s. 

Of  one  great  national  union,  there  v/as  at  that  tine 
lit  Me  need.    In  the  first  r^lace,  ainc'3  little  or  no  cojape- 
ti-'-ion  exioted  l^etv/een  coal  op'r^rators  in  diff-irent  diatricts, 
each  ci.istrict  aasocicition  v/as,  on  the  v/hole,  aule  to   regulate 
the  wages  of  its  inembers,  ^heir  hours  and  other  conditions 
of  employiii'^nt  irrespective  of  conditions  prev.-ilinr  in  coal 
fields  outside  ita  Jurisdiction.   Moreover,  since  the  '^'ork 
of  *he  ';iner  re n) ires  n'?i'her  great  dexterity  nor  skill,  na- 
tional as  veil  aa  local  llait.tion  of  entrance  to  the  crtift 

1 
v/as  ':hen,  as  novr,  out  of  the  question. 


1 

ITo   system  of  apprenticeship   exiats  ajiiong  the   coal  iriin^rs. 
The  v/orkers  have   been  recruited   from  the   great  laass   of   shift- 
ing,   unskilled  labor,    from  fanu  viands   .'.'ho   crov'd   into   the 
j!iines   (..uring   the  ''^inter  wionths  and    successfully   coiapete   for 
e.'uploy:n''nt   ■  ith  the  professional   min'-trs,    from  the    ignorant, 
stolid    :.-.lavs   and    other  ^lurop^an  eiuigr^nts  -vho  are  no^v  drivi  • 
the  native  Aiieric-ins   out   of   the   colliers,    and  from  the 
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The  miners  have,    however,    u,lv/ays  "been  a  uigratory 
body,    'iiinin/,   the   coal    sent   down   +he   river    in   apring  and   fall, 
and   the   coal   transported  "by   the   Great  Lake.'i    in   siu.nier*        A 
national   travelin,;  card,    recognised  at   a.11   union  colliers   of 
the   country  has,    "herefore,    airways  teen  a  re  i  lisite.        I'rOii 
an  actuarial   point   of  view,    the   cooperation  of   the    several 
districts   to  .uiintain  a   c^sntral    strike   fund  \Yaa  also  greatly 
to  be  desired   in  order  to   rji^'      added    Titiancial   btability   in 
local   struggles    .'ith  einployers. 

The   creation  of  national  unions   to   carry   ou^    one 
or  "00 '•h  of    these   func-". ions  lias  been  attempted   from  the  very 
beginning.        But,    until  1085,      h^m  competition  began  to   ex- 
ist betv/een  coc.l   op'-^rators    in  c^-11   parts   of   the  United   States, 
the   efforts   to     w?ld   tofjether    '"''■••  various   ciistrict   asooci^i- 
tions    in  o   one   clearly  kni'    federation   invariably  failed;     .-f 
the  ;  liners  ".yere  divided  diirinr   .i  large   part    of   'he   tiiue  aiaong 
a  n'ofoer   of  uiaunited  district   associations* 

The   very   first   organization  concern in/^  v/rdch  we  Jiave 
definite    inforL'iation,   was,    in   f   ct,    nominally  a  naticnal  union, 
known  as   "lie  Ajaorican  Miners'   Asaociation.        It   origins. ted 
in  the  B-^lleville  Triict   of   Illir.ois,     /hence   -.   call  v/.-'.s   issued 
for    the  miners   of   the  United   States    to   send  delegates   to  a 
representative   conv^ri"- ion,    .'hich  shoulo   be  held   in   St,   Lor. is 
in  1?^61,      Only  the  lainers   of   the  B'^lleville  Tractjand   eastern 


children  ei.aployed  al.'Out   -^he   iiln'-it>   ^uch  i.s    t}ie   door  boy,    -.he 
fan  boy,    ,.nd    'he  bre-.ker  boy,     'ho   rise  by   successive   steps 
even  'o  the  job   of  fire  boss. 
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Miysouri  'vere,    however,    r^epresented   in  ^.jiis   conv-i'ion. 
But  Braidwood  and  LaSalle   Coim-'-iea,    111.  eni   soon  after- 

wards  organized  as  iDranch  districts;    and,    in  1863,    .'.   distriot 
was    roi-med   in  ^he  Tuscerav/as  Valley  imd-r    '■■'n--.   n.iM.i   cf     hR 
Massillion  Miners'   AtJbociaticn.        The  Jiiiners'   U.iicn  of  Tioga 
County   in  "lie   upper  coal   fields   cf  Central   Pennsylvania,   v/hich 
enjoyed   -^    i-^rlef,    ephemeral   existftnce  during  the  years  1863 
and  1864,   was  ;.lso   prota'oly  a  part   of   ^his  Assoc int ion; 
and  the    ainers   of  Western  iULryland   coiuposed  another  district. 
Save   the  iziaintenancs   of  a  national  travelinr:  cs-rd,    recogni"i=f^ 
in  all   districts,    ^he  A::ierican  Miners'   Atibociation  had,    ho,/- 
ever,    no   real   functions.        Hor  was   provision  appa.rently  luade 
for   the   support   of  the   central   government,    or  for   the   repre- 
sentation of      the   several   su-oordina.te  associations   in  a  gener- 
al "board   or  council.        In  other  v/ords,    each  c  iatrict  union 
v/as  practically   independent,    and  had    nc   connection     i'h  chor 
district  unions   save   to   recognize   thej   cards  "borne  "by  meni'bers 
of   such  aasociations,    or,    I'cssioly,    .^hen  another  o.istr-ict 
■xi5ted  -.'Ithin    ''"n-''.    sr-'ie    ;^tr.te,    •^. o    nooper.-t,^     -Ith    it    ^or    ■^."''^e 
purpose   of  ootaining  j.iiniu,-,  lav.'s  froiu    .he    ^t... ta   leij;islc^.turs. 
The   various   c  ititricts    "hich  coiiposed   the  Aiierican  Miners' 
Assoc  i '.-^  i  on,    all   "vent    -^o    plsces   a;.iid    t'-e    otrlkeo    of   18'.i7    -mc' 
1868;    c^ric.   the   efforts  .uade    ".o  r^^vive    '.heia,c,L;ring  1869   and 


1 

?irat   Anmial   Report    of   the   Bureau   of   St;-.tistics   of  La"bor 
and  Agricul  lire   for   Coia'iionwe-.lth  of  Pennsylvania,    1872-3, 
p.    500.      HL'.rri3'')urg,    1874, 
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the   early  part   of  1870,    ./ere   spasModic  and  imavailirif';.        So 

frojji  '-hiB   tiiae    for.varcl,      lie  Ajuerican  Miners'   Ai;soci-.tion  l)e- 

1 
comes  a   thin/^  of    'he  past. 

Meantime,    however,    a   ne^v  niat^-ict   union  was   form- 
ing  in   ^he   antliracite   coal   ruAion   of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
The  an'^.hraclte  lainers  had   no    formsA. ; .  part   of    '.he  Ai^erican 
Miners'   Association.        Unions   had,    indeed,    during  the    closin 
years   of   th^t   Association,    undoubtedly   existed    i^i  Luzer^i    -nf?. 
Carbon,    the  upper   counties   of   the  anthracite   re,';ion.        Bu:, 
up  to   the   present,    the   lo'ver  counties,    Schuj'lkill,lTorthujaber- 
land,    and  Columbia,    had    r-t^.iained   unrecognised.         In  April 
1868,    *'he   PennsylVvunia  legislature   adopteo    a   law  that,    in    .he 
absence    of^any  contract   or  agreement    to   the    contrary,    ei/iht 
ho'irs   r,-f  labor   sho-.ila   constitute  a  1-gal   day's  -■•crk.        The 
statute   had,  of  course,    only  moral   force.        The  miners,    hov/- 
ever,    at   one   of   *"he   colliers   in    ':he  anth-racite   fields   of 
Schuylkill    Ooun'^y,  sought   to   prevail   upon   "-heir   eiaploi'ers   to 
put   the   la      into    effect,    a.nd,    upon  l^ein,    refused,    stopped 
7/ork,        The^'   formeL    In   a  body,    and  marched   to  an  adjoining 
colliery,    ■.-Iiere   the  ^vorkers  vrere   persuaded   to   lay  dov/n  ^"heir 
picks   and  join   the  procession.        Tlie   line   of  march  was   then 
taken  to   ^he   next   colli'^ry,    and   *huB  the  mov^.  r^nt   spread  un   il 
prnc-iclly   '^v^ry  coal   pit    ir    '■"•-'   county  had  been  closed   c  o.vn. 
The  unions    in   'he  noj-thern   field   refxised,    ho-vever,    to   coop-r- 


1 

George  E.  McNeill:   The  Labor  Movement,  pp.  244-248.   Boston, 

18f-.7, 
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ate  v.'ith  the   Schuylkill   County  miners,    unleas   the   strugt'le 

was  cond.nct'?u  in  an  organized  way.  So  ?.  union,  kncn  hs 
the  WorkLiin's  B'-'i'^^^ol'^nt  ABaoci^ition  cf  Schuylkill  County 
was   fonaed;    and    ^ha    other  unions  ^/ere  also   soon  ci-eated    in 

the   "-J '■■'-- rt.o   uno--pr".nlEed    soTi'-jiern   munties   of  ■"'orthu!:i'>ierl.';.nd 

ciiiU   Ct-i-i-LUuijia.        T         -io-^i-   liOL.r    btri^e   fallea.        Bu"    ",jae   aaao* 

ciations   of  anthracite  miners  rej:i;-ined;    and,    in  Mt^rch  IS  9, 

the    several   county  iT.nlcnG  "becajae  united    in  ■'"h'3   General   Co'Oi- 

cil    of   ■^i^e  Workin.jLien*  b   B   "fvolent   Aool  ui.. ..  loii   ol    -.:.«  An- 

thj-acite   Co.il   Fields   of  Pe;insylVcinia,        A"-.o-.-t   1871,    'he   co.;n' 

unions  and   Gon-^ri^l   Coi'ncil  aasijaed   the   naiae  Miners'   and  L'.;- 

2 
"borers'    B"-nevolent  A^^-iocirition. 

The  hidtory  of  the  Ai-ierican  Miners'  Asaociation 

was  now  aj;ain  repeated.   District  orgc.nisaticns,  yinilar  or 

iden*:ical  in  ii..:.i'2  and  fona  of  ,joverii:.ient  to  .le  absici/.tionb 

In  ^he   anthracite  region  '-/ere  founu  in  various  parts  of  'he 


1 

The   name  Workmen's  B-nf^volent  Associaion  .oiid  been  previ- 
ously horne   by  an  incorporate  local  ■■'."    eficial  association 
of     .in'^rs  at   St.    Clair,    Schuylkill    Co  > nty.        In  April,    18-:.9, 
t?!.'--?    Charter   of    t.iis   associ  .tion  v.^-S,    p;,    miction   of   tl.'e    coui't, 
ariendftd   so  as   to   extend   its  jurisdiction  over   'he  \/]iole 
of   t:io   county;    -^nd  the   county  union  I'lready  fonaed  7ras  ..erged 
in-T    It, 

2 

Pir^t   Aiin'ic'l   R'v'iort    o  '  '"  i    of   St- -^id'ics   of  x,aoor 

and  A.'-rlc  .1"  ire   for  C'  l         of  P.nnsvlvi.nla,    187^-3, 

pp.    325-373.      H-.rrishurg,    1874, 
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■bituiainous  r-oal    fields;     t'    'hese   aistricts  ^^r.-  "^   nmiln  lly 

l)ranches   of  a  central  union,    known  as   the  National  Miners' 

and  La  "borers'   Benevolent  Association,        TliQ    stimuluB   o "    ';he 

atiltation   in   'he  anthracite   field  vph    f^ir.-"-.    In    'ho  PJ'-.'-.s- 

iDTirg  district,   'vhere    ''■he  i-iiners  tectuae   orgE.ni2-ed    in     n-i 

Miners'    Protec*:ive   and  P^-ogressive  ABSOciation  of  West«rn 

1 
p=.nii.3ylvania.        Unions    luicklir   folloved    in   the    central   fielca 

of   the    state;    and,    I'or   ':he   purpose   of   aecurin;;    sttite  lav/s 

for    "-ht^    iiaprove-aent   of   "-ho   condition  of  the  ininers,    these 

sevf-r  •!    .-"ir.trlct   linions      ere   united    in^o   a   state   aBsocir.tion 

2 
Incoivoi'a'vwd   hy   jp-icial   act    of   ^he   Penn,iylY.  .nia  1  ;;asla-  .re. 

The  iQOvejient    ^o  Ohio,    rhere   the  ininers   of  Tuscarawas  and  a 

few   o'-her  vallevs   estahlished  a  ■brvnch  ('istrlct   c-f    '-.he   so- 

3 
called  national  union  ahout  1871,        Branch  districts   ./ere 

also   fonaed   in  Indiana,   Michigan,  ■K3ntuclc;'-,   West   Virf;:inia, 

4 
a,nd  Maryland.        The   Illinois  "liners,     rho   r-^organited,    as  a 

state   association,    and   the  juiners   in  C.her  ^^^^stern  states 

remained   apart   from  ••he  general   federation,    -hough   '■y-ir 

c:.rd3  • '-^r-^   r'^'cognized  V'   -.11   looges   of   *:he  TT-tirinal  Union. 

But,    as   in    '.le   case   of   '■he  American  Miners'   A^j.iociatlon,    +he 

new  central  union  possessed   no   real   funci-ions,    and   no   funds 


1 

W'-ekly  Lauor  Tribune,  Vl.  11,  :To.  2,  p.  2,  Pittsburg,  Jrn- 

n^TTj   17,  1874, 
2 

First   Annual  Report   of   '■■he  Bureau  of  S'-tistics   of  Larc; 

Agriculture,    187;?-3,    p.    485.      Harrisburg,    1874. 
3 

"►t  tif,-i,-.,l  L-.>or  Tribune,    8th  -rear,    p.    2,    ■Ri^    ab^.r;;,    Oct.    2,    IrP.O 
4 

Tiie  Marylanc  Asscciation  bore,    in  1674,    "lie    ••, itle,    "^a:  x. 

Laborers  Prct-^c    ive   and   BenoYolr?nt   Atstioci    tion   of  1':  r' 1         . 

Soe  ^3'.":i:ly  L^bor  Tribune,    Vol,    11,    :To,    3,    p.    2,    Pi  , 
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or  uiachinary  of  ;;overri:usnt  to  c-:irry  '-.heia  out.   Each,  tiistyict 
was  again,  prac+.ically,  ..n  independent  asaociation. 

In  1873,  iiov/ever,  John  Siney,  -'ho  had  risen  iii  o 
projjiinence  durin^j  ".he  early  movejaent  in  the  anthry.cite  re^jion, 
conceived  '-he    idea  of  welding  the  various  district  unions 
into  one  fin.'ily  unified  f^;deral  organisation.   As  ■^he  re- 
sults of  efforts  made  "by  him,  ;.  general  conv^'i':ion  of  d'^.^le- 
gates  from  the  state  anc  cistrict  associations  was  held  at 

Yoi'.ngstown,  Ohio,  Octob'^r  1873;  and  the  Miners'  National  Aa- 

1 
sociation  was  formed,   Tliis  orga^nisation,  unlike  its  pr-de- 

cessors,  Y/as  soaething  more  than  a  mere  najne.   A  central 

strike  fund  was  established;  delegate  conventions  ''ere  held 

ye-.rly;  and  permanent  paid  officers  ..-ere  -:locted,  '.rlio  es- 

taljlish-ed  the  head'iuarters  of  the  national  union,  at  Cleve- 

2 
land.   The  Miners'  National  Association  had,  hc'ever,  only 

a  "brief  exibtence.    It  re^'.ched  the  zenith  of  its  po  ?er  in 
1875j  and  ■:ren^.   to  pieces  in  that  year  after  a  series  of  disas- 
trous strikes. 

During  the  decade  following  the  fall  of  the  Miners' 
lTationB,l  Associntion,  no  national  union  oT  coal  workers  ex- 
isted, '  hou-ih  tv.'o  unsuccessfull  attempts  w  ^re  made  to  estab- 


1 

Printers'  Labor  Tribune,  Vol.  1,  l^o.  1,  o,  4.   Pittsburg, 

ITove  iber  21,  1873, 
2 

Const itu'. ion  of  "he  National  Miners'  Abscciat ion.   See 

Pirst  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 

Agriculture  for  '  ?:«  Co;  u  lonv/ealth  of  Pennsylvania.   Appre- 

dix,  pp.  532-537,   Harrisburg,  1874. 
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lish     one.        The   first    of  these  attej'\pts   occurred   in  1^80. 

At    *-he   ti^ae,    the   coal  me^rketti   of   ^■:he    covmtry  -.'/ere   glutted 

v/ith  coal,    Jinci    prices  }ii-iu   fallen   ^o  a  lo  /  ;ooint.        The  iiin-rs 

in  the  "oittslDurg  District  -.vere    Bspecially  drairous   of   eniip.nc- 

1 
In;":^   the   price   of  coal  "by   r.  limitiition  of  oiitput.        But,    -//hile 

normally,    each  coal   district   supJied  differ-^n':   .-aarkets,    co;il 

might      easily  b-,  attracted  froui  other  districts,    should    r.he 

miners   in  an;/-   field  atte>apt  artificially  to   liinit    »:he   supply 

of   coal    in  ^heir   ov/n  market,    and    so  a'Dnoruiclly   elevate   prices, 

This    ia   excictly  what  had   occurred,    when,    as   early  a^.  1870, 

the   uiinera  of    the  Tuscarav/as  and  a  fevr  o'-her  valleys   of  Ohio 

tried    to   raise   the   r^rice    of   coal   at   the   Great  Lake   ports   T." 

2 
caiising  the  mines  to   shut   dov/n  for  a  time.        So   an  laterstate 

Hut    Coal  Restriction  Conv-;n':ion  at  -'hich  v/ere   represented 

"^he    -iners   of  Western  Pennsylvc.nia,    anc'    -^he   states   of  Ohio, 

West   Virginia,   Maryland,    lnui..na,    lov/a,    and  Michigan  was  hf:;ld 

3 
at  Uttsbnrg,        A  fev/  months  later,    a   similar   Interstate   con- 
vention v/as  held  "by    -he   cor.l  min-^rs   of  the  '.vest^rn  states, 

4 
MiS30u.ri,   Kansas,    Indian  Territory,    :.nu   Colorado,        But   the 

minHrs   of    rhe  v;estern   states  refused   to   adopt   the   proposal 


1 

^rational  Laoor  Tribune,  8th  yaar,  Pittshurg,  Mav  l,  1360, 
2 

Ihid,  8th  year,  p,  2,  T^it+.shurg,  Octooer  2,  IPPO. 
3 

Ibid,  8th  vear,  Pittsbitrg,  March  20,  IPnO, 
4 

Ibid,  8th  yenr,  Pittsburg,  July  3,  lo'.O, 
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of  the  Pittsburg  conv-jahion  ':o  li■ai^.  oiA'put,  and  so  ''h.e  v/hole 

1 
Bcheiae  fell  ^hrouRh.    In  1883,  unotrier  iat'arstate  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Pittsburg,   Delegates  /ere  present  from 
Maryland,  Ohio,  II Linois, and.  Western  Pennsylvaniaj  the  naiiie 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners  of  the  United  States  ;tn.B 
adopted;  and  a  scheme  of  .-overnment  was  drawn  up  by  v/hich 
po\/er  v/as  vested  in  an  exec\it  ive  board  to  oonalst  of  the 
presidents  of  the  different  state  associations.    This  board 
was  to  raeet  every  bix  iuonths  or  oftener;  and  any  plan  which 

i"^  iQight  formulate,  was  to  be  submitted  i"or  consideration 

2 
to  tii.H  several  state  or  cistrict  unions.    The  A,'iialga.mated 

Association  never  developed  to  the  point  of  real  vital  exist- 
ence.  Nevertheless  it  was  this  execu.tive  board  of  state 
presidents  .vhich,  in  1885,  issued  the  call  for  'he  convention 

which  gave  birth  to  ""he  National  Federation  of  Miners  and 

3 
Mine  Laborers,    From  abo\it  1879,  scattered  lodges  of  miners 

4 
joined  the  Knights  of  LaT.'or;  and  in  Mc4,ryland  and  later  in 
r> 

Iowa,   he  state  associations  \'ere  organized  as  District  Asseia- 
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National  Labor  Tribuie,  8th  year,  Pittsburg,  July  51,  1S80, 
2 

I"  id,  11th  year,  No,  P.O,    p.  5,  Pittsburg,  May  26,  1883. 
3 

I"idd,  13th  year.  No.  31,  p.  5,  Pittsburg,  Au{":ust  1,  1885, 
4 

George  McNeill:   Th^  Labor  Movement,  p,  261, 
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National  Labor  Tribune,  13th  vear.  No.  29,  p.  3,  July  18, 
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"blies  of  'hat  Order.   Nutionul  Trade  Aaseiu'l:)ly  JTo,  135,  K. 
of  L.  Wcia  not,  hcvever,  formed  un''. il  158 3,  -./hen  it  app^^arb 
as  a  i-ivcil  orgc.ni::ation  to  the  National  Federation  of  Min-^rs 
and  Mine  Laborers,    The  ialners*  lodges  reiiiained,  thereforft, 
during  this  period,  federated  priiaarily  in  district  or  atate 
associationB,  .•"■iich,  'especially  in  the  case  of  -'he  State  Unirn 
of  Ohio  and  the  District  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
were  welded  more  finely  '-.han  ever  "before  into  strongly  uni- 
fied and  hi,;?hly  centra-lized  organizations. 

Meantime,  hov/ever,  the  development  of  '-he  great 
rail7;ay  systems  of  "he  country,  and  of  transportation  facili- 
ties upon  he  Great  Lakes  was  hreakinff  dov/n  the  local  or  sec- 
tional markets  and  hrinyjing  all  -^-he  hituiainoiis  coal  fields  of 
the  TJnit?id  States  into  cornpeti-^, ion  rith  each  other.   Part 
of  the  coal  of  western  P-::nns;/lvania  w;;.3,  for  :exai:iple,  no..- 
sent  frojfi  Pittshurg  "-o  '"he  east,  v/here  it  competed  •.vith  the 
output  of  the  Maryland,  ^est  Virginia, and  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia nines  for  "-.he  tide  water  mr.rkets.    P..,rt  was  sent  to 
Cleveland,  where,  together  /ith  the  coal  from  northern  Ohio, 
it  was  transported  ty  v;ay  of  the  Gres-t  Lakes  until  it   uiet  in 
competition  he  coal  of  the  states  to  the  north'..^est.    Part 
was  shipped  do^m  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  competing 
in  transit  vith  the  coal  of  southern  Ohio,  lo/a,  Indian  Ter- 
ri'-cry,  and  other  states  to  the  south  and  /est.   "Circumstances 

t  the  time  of  the  fon;iation  of  the  Miners*  ifational  Associa- 
tion", wrote  -^he  S  .cretary  of  '-.he  Coal  Miners'  B  neficial 


m 
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anc  Prot'jctive  A-ssocicition  of  Wsstern  Pennaylvunia  in  1883, 

so 
"v/ere  not  favoi'al-jle  (to  the  creation  of  an  intf^rstate  f -dera- 
tion) as  "-hey  are  novr,  faciliMes  for  trvnsportation  vera  not 
80  hii^hly  developed,  anu  compe*". i*". ion  froni  ciistant  territories 
was  less  to  "be  feared".    "}^ov;",  he  continues,  "th-.  coal  pro- 
ducing districts  .-.re  indirec^.ly,  i "  no^  dir^^c^ly  competitors 
to  '•he  farthest  sxtreiae,  anc.  thoUijh  ■:he  coal  fields  of  t/o 
states  may  hive  different  warkets,   here  is  always  aoiae  ter- 
ritory ••■ith  "hich  ho'-h  compete  in  conuuon;  and  the  indiscriiii- 

nate  cuttin.:  of  p.'-ices  in  one.  region  is  often  f ol '  ov/ed  "oy  r*^;- 

1 
auctions  in  <  istant  places". 

It  vms  ■.•i*-.h  ::iinds  keenly  alive  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions,'"hat  ■^:he  preaicents  of  the  several  atat  -  a^isocia*  ions 
issued,  in  Sept  einher ,  1885,  their  call  for  the  interstate 
conv-~^ntion,  -hich  gave  hirth  ""O  the  National  ^deration  of 
Miners  and  Mine  La'-orers.    "Local,  distvict  v^nd  St.-te  or,j  .ni* 
zaticns",  decls.res  the  preamble  "o  the  naticnal  constitution 
of  ^liat  association,  "have  (ione  MUch  towards  ameliorating 
the  conoition  of  our  cr-  ft  in  ■:i.e  past;  hu':  to-day  nei'.her 
district  nor  state  unions  can  regulate  the  jriarkets  to  .vhich 

their  cor-.l  is  shipped.   We   knov"'  this  -^o  c:)r  sorrovv. 

In  a  f -"'deration  of  all  locges  a.n(-  branches  of  juiners'  unions 
lies  our  only   hope". 


1 

National  Li'-'i-^'or  Tri'oi.ne,  11th  "-ear,  TTo,  2,  p.  5,  Pittsburg, 
January  13,  1883. 
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In  many  coal  reclons,  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  eiaployment  had,  for  soue  years,  he'^n  fixed  h^r  state  or 
district  conferences  of  iiiners  and  operators;  ana  i  ■ .  vms  the 
plan  of  "-he  iaen  ^vho  founded  the  National  Federation  of  Minero 
and  Mine  Laborers  to  create  a  national  join^  confer<^nce  ho.^rd, 
which  dioiili.'.  regulate  the  wages  of  uinnrs  in  every  coal  fir;ld 
of  the  United  States,   The  moveuient  failed,  ho /ever,  to 
assuine  such  v/ide  territorial  r-ro portions.   At  the  first  con- 
vention of  "he  National  Fi^deration  of  Miners  and  j/iine  Labor- 
ers, delegates  '/ere  present  froiQ  the  'bitwnlnous  uinea  of  only 
seven  states,   Pennsylv.cnia,  West  Virginia,  Olio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  arxi  lov/a.   At  "-he  national  join-  conference, 
called  "bj   *hat  convention  to  meet  a  month  later  in  Chicc  s;;o, 
miners  and  operators  '■•ere   present  from  only  four  states,  Ponn- 
sylv  nia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana;  anci,  even  from  these 
four  states,  the  operators  -ere  not  fully  enoiijih  represented 
to  g!;.arantee  unaniuiii-y  of  ac-^ion  on  tl^eir  part.    The   conf'^.r- 
ence , therefore,  adjourned  .'ithout  definite  action;  and,  in 
hope  of  securing  fuller  representation  of  operators,  as  .ell 
as  ai'ditional  representation  of  l~oth  miners  and  operators 
from  o'her  states  rmd  terri'^<'ries,  -mo*' her  joint  meeting  v/as 
held  in  Decemher  a":  Pittshurg.   T-^iis  conference  was  also  m- 
successful.   At  a  third  conference,  held  in  Col-ajrihus,  Fe'crna- 
ry  lo?^6,  a  vary  in,,  scale  of  wages  for  the  several  co  1  r  ist-'i''' 
represented  was  adopted.    Only  the  "bltumlnoua  j.iiners  from  the 
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contrdl  states  (whose  coal  !i3t  in  coi:ipeti  ion  on  niie  Great 
Lakes  or  In  the  laarkets  of  the  North  West^  ,  Inoiann,  Illi- 
nois,   Ohio,    Pennavlvunia,   West   Vir[i"inla,      nd   a   small  Bec*^^ion 

1 

of   Iowa    rare   covered  ty    ^hls  agreeiuent.        The  iainers  of  Ma.ry- 

land    vere  represented  at    '".he   conference;    "ou*:   as  none   of  the 

Maryland    oper&.tors  v/ere   present,    no   scale  v/as  drav/n  up  for 

the    coal    fields   of   "hat   state.        This   s^/steja  of   interstate 

2 
agre'ij;:i°nts   con^.  inued   for   sevsriil  years,        Disfc-Htisfaction 

.■ajnon,'    operators   seen  arose,    however  j    and ,  in  1887'^he   Illinois 
operators    '/ithdrev^  from  the    intt^rstate   agreejuent#        As   the 
Pederation  was  unahle   to   organize   the  miners    in   '--he   sou"*'hern 
part   c"   Illinois,    only  the   iiiiners   and   operators    in    '•he   north- 
ern fields   of   "he   state  participated    in  ""he  joint   conference; 
and   ^he   latter   stated  as    'he   reason  for  Tithdra-wal   that   theji- 
■vere   unaTjl-    '"'"   'o.-y    'he   acale   fixed   Toy  the   conference,    "but 
must   cut  wages    in  order  to  jueet   the   cojapetition  of    the   sou   liorn 
coal  fields   of  'he   state.        The    secession  of  the   Illinois 
np^^rators   led    "0    ^re     -ithdrav^al    of  the    Indiana   operr-.tors   the 


1 

"Meither  the  operators  nor  ■^he  inin'^rs  of  lov/a  .ere  represent- 
ed at  the  joint  conference  of  1886;  hut  a  scale  of  v/ages  .va.. 
adopted    for  iiiners    in  the  Des  Moines'    district, 

2 

The  v/hole  history  of  his  early  inter-state  agreerrisnt  can 
be  gathered  in  great  detail  from  contemporary  nmahers  of  the 
National  Lahor  TrlTjune  at  Pittsburg, 
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follor.'lng  year;  and  so  the  Interetate  joint  conference  "broke  ^^ov/n. 

Th.e  discontinuance  of  the  join"-.  conf'3rence  did  not 
"bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  national  union.    On  the 
contrary,  a  national  federation  of  miners  has  continuously 
existed  under  various  names  froiu  1885  to  the  present  day. 
In  1886,  the  miners  organized  under  the  Knirjhts  of  La'bor  .vere 
formed  into  National  Trade  Assemnly,  No,  135,  K,  of  L,;  and 
for  years  a  "bitter  factional  fij^ht  waged  between  the  t-.vo  ri- 
val n.-tional  associations,    I'-  DKceirfoer  1838,  a  pnrt  of 
.-a- 'lo-rs  <  I    N.'jcr>l  T.   -A    ii'l^"  Nct  3.35,  seceded  and  amal- 
gaiiiated  v/ith  National  Pftderation  of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers 
to  form  the  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers'  National  Progressive 
Union.   Pina-lly,  in  1S90,  the  quarrel  between  trade  autono- 
miats  and  -he  Knights  of  Labor  v.-as,  c-.t  last,  patched  up. 
The  luin-ars  still  belonging  to  the  old  Trade  Assembly  joined 
the  Progressive  Union;  and.  the  present  National  Union,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  A..*rica  ca.Vie  into  being. 

Until  1898,  however,  "^he  central  association  of 
miners  was  a  very  loose  conf «;deration.   The  only  f miction 
con'^inuously  carried  ou"-  di-ring  thi^  whole  period  was  t:ie 
maintenance  of  :.  travelin,.;  card,   Eut  as  l-ias  been  seen,  an 
agree;ient  to  i-ecognize  each  other's  cards  is  perfectly  posai- 
ble  between  coj.ipl'^ tely  independent  unions.   Wlien  the  United 


Henry  D.  Lloyd:   Strikes  of  Millionairs  against  the  Miners. 
Also  Professor  Bemis:   Article  in  the  O\j.tloc.k  for  May,  1G94, 
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Mine  Fcrkers   of  America  v/as   formed    in  1890,    a   atrike   fund  was 
created,        Bu'*'/,   vrithin  a  :  ear  or   t-vo,    ^  he   efforts   to  maintain 
i+.  was  alDandon^d;    and    strikes  'vere   again   supported  "by    "lae 
several   state  associations.        Scae  atte;ript  was  liiade  ty  the 
national   officers   to   e  i^aliae  v/ages,    hy  organizing  the  -vorkers, 
and  by  "brin -ing  r  Vmnt    -    riae   of  wages    in  places  -vhere   the   3cc:.le 
v;aB   greatly  depressed.        The   n;%tional   offl  cers  v.ere   also  usu- 
ally present   at    the   state    or  district   conferences  'vith  em- 
ployers,   and    exercised   a   r;'^ners'.l   oversin;ht   upon^such  apir^^e- 

iiients.        In  general,    iio/ever,    ■^he   central   ccnf ederci, tion  of 

held 

the  trade  together,  as  "by   a  thread,  and  continually  threa,ten- 

ed,  like  ^he  earlier  national  at: sec iat ions,  ^o  "break  apart 
into  a  nui.'iher  of  indei^enaent  state  cr  district  unions. 

The  inter stG,te  agreement  was  renev;ed,  in  1898. 
But  the  call  to  attend  ^he  joint  ccnferf^i^ce  'yl-.s  issued  only 
to  the  fl  ve  sts.tes  •v'lich  had  "been  party  o  r.e  original  agree- 
ment, of  1886.   Moreover,  since  +he  operators  of  west  Virginia, 
in  '"hich  state  ^he   Miners  are,  i ■'-cl ■--'■- 6  ^    -ven  to-day,  weakly 
unionized,  iiave  always  refused  zo   att^md  the  conference,  the 
interstate  agreement  applies,  at  the  present  time,  only  to 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiarji,  O^'-io,  i.^^d  ^e^itorn  "Pc-nnsyl- 
vania.    The  i-iiners  have  greatly  desired  to  Ai^-jae    -.he  unit  of 
collsctive  "bargaining  correspond  to  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  "he  national  ajisociat ion,   hich  no'Y  extends  from  "  ry- 
land  i\r.Li   Virginia  on  iize  east  to  Texas  and  AlaVr.ma  o.n  he 
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south.,    and  Wasidngton  State   and  Bri-ibli  Coluia'bia   on   ':he  -veBt, 
Tne   operators    In  ""hese   states  have   consisteiitly  refused   ^o 
extend   the   territorial  application  of   "he    interstate   agree- 
ment.       In  1902,    *he  lain'^'ri?      nd   operators   cf   Iowa  ^ind  i,tic::i- 
gan  attended    ^-he  joint    ino.jrstatg   conference  and   asked  adiuit- 
tance   to    its  delioerat  ions,    hut  were   refused  "because   of   ^he 
solid   opnosi-'-l  on  on     he   part   of    "he  operators.        Af;Eiir,    i-^. 
1906,    the  miners   and  operators   of  -he   south  western   ste.tes, 
Missouri,   K2.nBas,    Arl^ansas,    Texas,    and   Indian  Territory,    iiiet 
a  aiiiiJlar  refusal.        The    oo-Trn-^.ors   of   ■^.he   fou-r  central   st.-.tes 
"base   '"heir   st:-:.nd  on  the   gjrcuna   that    condi+icns   in    '.Jie   ou'.l^- 
ing  coal    fields   are   so   aissiinjlar   from  ^"hose    in   the   central 
co»'ipet i+ Ive   area,    and  hence   the   an.-.iss  on  of  representatives 
from  0  .xiex'    states    Yould  make    it   aifficult   or-   iiaposa  cle    to 
achieve  an  agree;aent.        In    :he   east,    ':hey  aeclare,    -^he  derncind 
for   ccr.l    is   lar,:;eXy   iufluenced  hy  the   condi'-ion   of    'lannfac- 
tures,    pcirt icularly   '  i.e    iron  and   steel    incustry;    in  the  -.vest. 
Toy   the   state   of  the   crops.        In   'he   east,    the   operators  pro- 
duce  gas    coal    :.r.d   coiie;    in   ^^lie  v/est  ,they  proauce   neither, 
T— 3    coi.'.peti':ion  'betv/een   ^he   coal   fields   of   the   east   ana  the 
west   is   not   great.        On   'he   o-^her  hand,    efi.ch  'coal   operator 
included    In   •'•he    Irt '^^rst^ite   a-'Tef-.' ent    fe^-ls     lOst   V-M:nT;r    '■"■,p    oo 
petition  of  ccal  fi-om  West   Viroinia.        Lloreover,   'vhile    ':lie 
•.vages   in     he    /est  are  eqiial  to  or  hi/jher  than  those  paid   in 
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the   central   fields,    'he  wages   paid   in  West,    Vir.^inia  are   mucli 
lo'.ver.        But    ♦'he   miners   of  ^est   Virsi'da,    ^he   ••  Li'^+le   Giant 
of   t>e   South,"   ana     iie   rival   of   Illinois   for   second,  place  ajno^ 
the   coal    producing   stc-tea,    are   not   organised.        "We   are   rer.dy", 
said   one   of    ':h.e   o^^erators   at    '-.iie  joint    conference   of  1S06, 
"to   receive  as   our  partner  West   Virginia,    -nc.      e   ol>ject    to 
your  organization  going  ou*-.    into    '".he   States   of   lov/a,   Midii- 
ga.n   ,   Ken^iicicy,    Tennesee,    ana   Indian  T-rri'rory,    i'-nd    spending 
your   ;force   and  money   in  "brinijing  in  those    states.        Vfe   de- 
mand  that  your   efforts   shall  "be   put    into   those   fields  V'here 
the   prices  are   louver,    and  not    into   fields   that  are  prolja'ly 
payin^i  ::   i/ice   ei-iual    to   that  paid  hy  -i-his   orfiiLnization.        We 
do   rot   need   to  ""orlng   in   the   people  who   are   paying  prices; 
"but  ^'/e  do   need   to    oring   in  "-he   people  \yho  c.re  not,        Un^  il 

you   -.r=i   readv   to  do  that,   -'e  don't    uropose,    as   0':'erators,    ^■ 

1 
v/iden  this   field".        On   '-lie   other  hand,    the  miners   contend 

that    It  has  "been  :necessary    •"  o  organize  and   raise  v/ages   in 
the   outljong  coal    fields,    in   order  'o   protect   "he   c-^ntral 
Interstate  a.^reement.        Moreover,    since   the   sc^r.le    in  those 
regions    is   fixea   on  "-.he    interstate    scale  as  a  "base,    they   con- 
sider  it   hu'"   just   *'''^.t    the  miners  and   op'-:rators   of  'hose   t-ieids 


1 

proceedin,';a  of  Third  Annual  joint  Conference  of  Coal  "jTi'iors 
anc  Operators  of  Illi.ois,  Inciana,  Ohic,  :'.nd  Pe?  risylv.nia. 
Held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  Jo.iMc.ry  23-Fe"br')Hry  3,  1900, 
Indianapolis,  1900. 
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shoiild  h^.ve   so:ae  voice    in  det  ?riainin/7  -vhat    shall    constit;  t,o 

1 
the   haae.        It   lias  "been  at  various   times  proposed   *o   eo- 

talDliBh  a   siirdlar   int'^rstate  joint    conference   for   the   st:.'.tes 

2 
sou'"h  of   the  Ohio  River,    and   others  vest   of   ^he  Mississippi; 

and,    since   1804,    an   interstate   agreement   has  heen  .'Maintained 

"bv  the  miners   and  operators   of  "-.he    southv/estern  fields 

3 
of  Llissouri,    Kansas,    Arkansas,    Inoian  Territory,    and  Texas. 

The  leaders  a.monp:  the  juiners  are,    j.ioreover,    continually  ur- 
ging the   formation  of  a.  national  association  of  operators 
and   the   estahlishraent   of  r.,  national  .ioin":    conference;    hut 
there   seems   no   prospect   of   such  an  outcome   in  the   near  futiire, 


The  -vhole    suhject  was   uiscussed    at   lenr^th  in  considering; 
the   report   of  the   Credent icvl   Goiimittee,    particularly  at   "-he 
int^;rstate   conferences   of  1900,    1901,    .;nc    1906, 

2 
Proceedings   of   the  Fourth  Anni^t.l  Joint    conf -.rence   of  coal 
miners  and   operators   of   Illinois,    Indiana,    Ohio,    iind  Penn- 
sylVH,nia.      H':ld   in  ColTu.hus,    0.,    Jamiarj'-  31-Pel~/ruary  9,    1901, 
p.    49.       (Chicar-o,    n.d.). 

3 
L'lnu.tes   of   ^he  Fifteenth  Annual   Convention  of   ""he   United  :iine 
VTorkers   of  Aiuerica,    held   in   -.r^e   city  of   Indi  napolis,    Ind. , 
January  18-27,    1904,    inclusive,    p.    27.      Indianapolis,    1904. 
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Ttie  iTatioriHl  Union, 

In  'he  great  inajori''y  of  trades,  ■^iiere  has  b'^en  no 
gracuj.al  expansion  of  ■''"'p  unit  of  covernjaent,  as  aiiionti  the 
coal  mine  /orkers,  from  local  to  district  and  froia  district 
to  national  unions.    On  he  contrary,  the  first  federal  or- 
ganization of  -le  craft  has  aljuost  invariahly  Dorn  the  title 
national  or  International  Union,  and  iicib  claimed  j  iirisdiction 
over  all  local  unions  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States  or 
in  the  vAiole  continent  of  A^aerica,   us".i,.ll:',  -O-ze-ver,  these 
so-called  National  or  Int'ernational  Unions  embraced  in  the 
"beginning  locals  in  only  a  few  of-  the  more  iiaportant  centers 
of  the  industr;^,   Tho  the  first  federal  organieation  of  viV:- 
chinists  and  hlacktjmi  hs,  formed  in  18&9,  bore  the  ambitious 
ti^-le  Grand  Union  of  Machinists  ind  Blacksiniths  of  Forth  A.i'^r- 
ica,  i''  e.inbr.  c«d  ^he  nembers  o"  thos*^  tr-.des  ir  only  four 
cities,  Phil.vaeipnla,  BaltL  niore,  Reaaing,  Pa,,  and  V/iljui.ig'.on, 

Delaware,   The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  '^  he  association 

1 
rapidl;,'  expanded,  ho-'evor,  and,  at  *.he  convention  of  1860, 


1 

In  March,  1P60,  "nere  occurred  a  large  strike  in  "lie  Bale ;,  in 
7,ocoj!iotive  Works  of  Philadelphia,   At  once,  the  officers 
of  '".he  so-called  national  union,  in  o--der  to  prevent  the 
inflvix  in^o  Philadelphia  of  union  j;en  from  places  not  under 
the  j ').risdiction  of  he  central  association,  o:iened  u.p  com-.iu- 
nication  -ith  the  local  unions  in  such  cities.    The  strike 
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delega,teB  vere  present  froia  ci^. ieB  in  Peniiaylv^inia,  Maryl  .ix., 
Dela.'are,  Nev/  York,  Nev/  Jersey,  Oliio,  Viriiinia,  Micidgan, 
Kentucky,  and  MasMachusetts,   The  oricklayers  of  Philadsl- 
phia  and  Baltijuore  met,  in  1S65,  in  join^-.  cxi  nv^nLion,  and 
fonaed  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti:aore  Aaaociation  of  Brick- 
layers.  A  general  secretary  was  elected  and  instructed  to 
re^iuest  all  locals,  known  to  exist  in  ''<\^   United  States,  ':o 

send  delegates  to  a  national  co  nv'^nt ion,  v/hich  :vould  be  held 

2 
the  follo'ving  year.   To  ^.'lAa   call,  the  nricklayers  of  New 

York,  and  the  t-'/o  adjourning  municipalities,  of  J.-rsey  City 

and  wiiiiH!rt8"burg,  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 

3 
Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  o.nd  RiciTiaond  responded.   T"j.e  Gr-.  ite 

Cutters'  National  Union  origin^.ted  among  the  four  local  unions 

of  granite  ciittera,  vrorking  in  "he  quarries  of  Maine,  "out, 

within  the  vear  had  spread  over  Nev/  England  and  beyond  into 

4 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Wissouri. 


failed.   But,  as  a  result  of  the  correspondence  and  agita- 
tion on  t>ie  part  of  the  national  officers  the  organizaicn 
3  oread  north,  south,  east,  anu  v/est, 

1 

The  Machinists'  and  Blacks/uiths'  International  Journal,  Vol. 
IX,  Fos,  5  ^nd  8.   Cleveland.   March  and  Ji;ne,  1872. 

2 

Proceedings  of  convention  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Association  of  Brickl  vers,  Philadeljjhia,,  October  l-^,  1S'^5. 

l:^s). 

3 

Proc-T^^dings  of  conveu  ion  of  *he  International  Union  of 
Bricklayers  of  "''orth  Ai'i-'-'rioa,  Balti.iiOre,  J?.nu.ary  S,  18^6, 
4 

Granite  C'tters'  Journal,  Vol,  1,  >to,  5,  p,  5,   Rockland, 
Me.,  Au.'T'ist,  1877, 
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The  jurisdicticn  of  the  early  national  unions,  es- 
pecially those  established  prior  to  '.he  civil  war,  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  New  En;-lc:.nd,  the  Midcile  Atlantic  states, 
and  the  states  of  the  ;aiddle  v/est.   Durl  n;;  the  civil  v/ar, 
the  feiY  scattered  branches,  established  "by  some  national  ao- 
sociaticns  in  the  south,  v/ere  lost  to  ^he  ce  itral  orcjj.niza- 
tions.    Since  +he  civil  war,  -'•i^h  the  rise  of  a  new  indus- 
trial soi'.i-h,  iDranches  have,  in  -'vsr  incr^^asinf^  ni-unhers,  "been 
esta-Qlished  hy   national  trade  unions  in  that  part  of  the 
country.   Thus,  in  '.he  years  iiiuuediately  succeeding  the  v/ar, 
we  find  "he  Iron  Holders '  International  Union  rapidly  axtsncl- 

ing  its  jurisdiction  into  Louisf-na,  Alabama,  G  orf;ia,  fC^nsao, 

1 
Texas,  G  lifornla.    In  1871,  the  president  of  the  Machinists' 

and  Blacksmiths'  International  Union  ;  lade  a  trip  through  the 

south^  and  organi2,ed  loc-ils  in  T -nnesee,  Alacaj-ia,  Louisana, 

2 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

in  r'^cent  years,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly 

formed,  as  -yell  as  the  older  N.tioiial  'j^ra.de   Union  ha,-;  been 

rapidly  extended,  no^  only  more  thoroujvhly  over  the  south, 

but  also  over  the  states  vest  of  "he  Mississippi  River. 


1 

Repoi-t  of   the   International  President.      (In  Proctjedings 
of  the   Eifjihth  Annual   S-^asion  of   the   Iron  Molclers'    Interna- 
tional Union,    Boston,   Mass,,    januarj''  2,    18'37,      Philadel- 
phia,   1867). 

2 

The  Machinists'    and   Blacksmiths'    Intermit icnal  journal. 
Vol,    xm,    ITO,    G,    p.    183,    Cl -v-l;-nd,    April   1871. 
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As  *-.he  result  of  continuous  efforts  on  *'-ie  part  of  "-.he  na- 
tional officers,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  A^aerica,  fonaed  in  1690,  vrciSjin  apite  of  ''^'^ 
influx  of  "European  ii/uiiigrants  in':o  the  miniag  region  and 
steady  fall  in  the  price  of  coal,  up  "o  1894  steadily  extend- 
ed over  the  outlying  cohI  fields,  south  and  -vest  of  the  five 
central  competitive  states.   On  the  south,  Kentucky  anc"  Ten- 
nesee  -rere  early  formed  irto  a  suhordinate  district  of  the 
ua  icnal  Union,   to  the  v/est  of  the  Missisippi,  independ- 
ent district  unions  had  existed  for  some  years  in  several 
states.   The  miners  of  lov/a  and  Kansas  had  hoth  "been  repre- 
sented, for  exaiiple,  in  the  first  oonvention  of  the  National 
federation  of  Miners  and  Mine  La'ioorers;  and  an  association 
had  existed  for  several  ;^ears  prior  to  1588,  in  the  northern 
fields  of  Colorado.    T'lie    output  of  mines  in  the  west  '-/as 
now  steadily  increasing.    The  yield  of  coal  from  tiie  Kansas 
fields  had  grown  from  1,390,000  ons  in  1886  to  3,000,000 
in  1892,  --nd  -^hat  of  colort.do  from  ahout  1,400,000  in  lP8o  -^o 
3,500,000  "ond  in  1892.    In  hoth  states,  the  yield  yre.a   larp;e- 
ly  for  hojfie  consiunption.   Y^^-t      already  in  1892,  about  33^ 
was  exported  from  both  states  and  came  into  competition  -i-^h 
the  coal  cf  o^'/ier  regions.   Ki^nsas  coal  e^^rly  contended, 
for  instance,  against  tliat  of  'vestern  Missouri  in  the  great 
stretch  of  country  v/est  of  the  Kansas  ccal  fields  i:  itil  it 
met  the  Colorado  coal  nominfi  east.    It  v.-ent  uorth  ^md  noi-th- 
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v;est  until    it  laet   coyJL   coialn^^  from  WyoiflinK  and   Iowa,        Colo- 
rado  coal  met  W3'-02aing  coal  on  fhe  north,    that   of  New  Mexico 
and   Indian  Terri*-ory  on  ''lie    dou'.h,    and   that   of  Ki^-nsas   on  'jie 
east.        Moreover,    no*"    only    vere    ^he   fields   of  the   far  -.vest 
inter-coi.'ipetitive,    "but   at    the   same   tijue,    the   cojupetition  "oe- 

tvreen  ^ne   states  lining  opposite   'bcinks   of  the  Mississippi 

1 
River   fonned   the   onnectinc;  link  hetween  the   eaat   and   the  v/est. 

In  1893,    therefore,    -./e    find   t/ie    organizers   of   the  United  Mine 

Workers  '.'i;ldlng   into   subordinate  districts   of    hhe  NationyJ 

Atisociation  the  lainers   of   ''he  western  att-tes,    particularly 

Iowa,   Missouri,   Kansas,      and   Color-.do, 

The  movement   reached    its   culmination  in  1594,   when 

the   national  union,    in  "he   hope   of  raising  the  price   of  co;-il 

in   "-.he   glutted  markets  hv  a  general   liiuitation  of  out-out, 

3 
ordered   the  Jiiners   every"/here   to   suspend  work.        The  juiners 

of  nearly   every   iiuportant   coal   field   of  the   coimtry   respond- 
ed   to   the   call;    ;ind.f    at    "--he   special  convent  ion,    held   later 
in   'rie  year,    to   consider  "^he  advisability  of   continuing  the 


1 

History  of  Conditions  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  "by  P,  H.  P'^r. '  .. 
(Urited  Mine  Woj-kers'  Journal,  Vol,  3,  No.  3,  Columhiis, 
Avx-il  ?7,  1893.) 

Annual  Report  of  National  Prt^sident  P,  McBryde.  (United 
Mine  Workers'  Journal,  Vol.  3,  ITo.  1,  Coluiahus,  Aoril  13,  lr93.) 
3 

Official  Report  of  ^he  Fifth  Annual  Convention.   H^^ld  at 

Col  .urr-nis,  0.,  April  I0rl2,'1894.   (United  Mine  Workers'  Jovr- 

nal.  Vol.  IV,  p,  2,  Coiuicous,  0,,  April  19,  1894.). 
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suspension,    'he   coal    vorkers   of   eleven   atu.teB  and.   one  terri- 

1 
tory  v/ere   rapresentec].        The  attempt    ^  o  liill^    output    frLiled, 

hov/ever;    and    this   f-i.ilure   together  v/ith   '"he  hard  times  which 
were   nor  "bet^inning  to  "be   felt    in   tlieir   fVi  11   force,    so   ccci- 
pletely  nullified  the  work  of   '-he   national  orsHnia^ers  that 
the  iaem"bership  rapidly    ^ank  to   a  fev/   ^housp^nda,    r.nd,    at   "he 
conventions   of  189-3,    1897,    ;.iid  1398,    only  the  rainers   of   "he 
five    central    states    ind   the   district    of  Kentucki'-Tt^nnesee 
were   represented, 

▼ith  the   return  of  "better   times,    in  1398,    the   ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  Workers   promptly 
expanded,    .        But   the   attempt   to   organize    into  the  National 
Union  the  L.iners  teyond  the  Missistsippi  no?  encountered  the 
opposition  of  -t   rival  Association,    "he  V/estern  Peder  tion  of 
Miners,    v:  ich,    though  fonued   in  1S93,    w:-.s  Just   rising   into 
prominence.        The   organization  ole-imed  jurisdiction  over   the 
coal      orkers,    as  well   as   fjclu,    silver,    copoer,    lead,    -.no    o'':er 
kinds   of  iainers  "/orkin^-   in   -r.ny  of   the  western  states,        JT'jV- 
erth^less,    'I'.ie  United  Mi^'^  Workers  has   continued   to   crijanise 
into   suliordine.te  local   --tnd  district   unions   the   cotil  miners 
of  the   south  and  v/est;    and,    thou^^h  still  veakly  organized 
in   'ho  36   regions,    yet   it   possesses   to-day  scattered  lodges 


1 

United  Mine  Workers'  jcirnal,  Vol,  IV,  No,  -i-lO.   Col'.ca.;' is. 
May  3-jur.e  1-t,  1894. 
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even   in  such  newly  developed   fields  as   t^iose   of  Texas,    New 
Mexico,   Utah,   W-ishington  Ste.tSf    and  British  Colixu"'ia, 

In  I'lanjA   c^:se8,    the  memhers  of  a   trnde,    ^."hcvrh.  "-.^^ir 
federal    organization  hecra   'li.^     .itle  National  Union,    .,re   io- 
caliced    in  one    srrip-ll   pcriion  of   the   country.        Thus,    the   so- 
called  National  M^'.le   Spinners'   Association  of  Ai-.f-rlca  has   nno't 
a   siHiTle  "branch  outside   of  New  En,^;l..nd.        T--«   rec.aon   i«    'h-.t 
except    in   soiae   of  the   older   textile   centers,    'he   ring  fraiae, 
vz-hich  can  he   easily  managed  "by  v/omen  and   children,    is   rup   id- 
ly replacing  the  mule.        The  mule    spinners  are,    therefore, 
seldom  found    in  the   southern  cotton  wills,    or,    indeed,    in 
any  of  the   ney-rer  textile    centers,    hut   are   confined   chiefly 
to  Fall  River,    Nev;  Bedford,    and  a  fsv/   otlier  Nev/  England  towns. 
Another  dyin.y  craft,    'vholly  confined    ~o   Nev:  En;-;lL'.nd,    are    ^he 
elastic   goring  weavers,    ";ho  in;  ke   ^//le    elastic   goring  used   in 
congress    shoes,    a   s.:.ce   no'v  rapidly  (•iaa.pp-r.r  ing«        In  1904, 
the   federal  union  of  the   trade   eiabraced   only   six  "branches    in 
various  Nev/  England   -.ovms;    .^nd,    in  1905,    he  Elastic   Goring 
Weavers'  Aiialgamated  Associ:.': ion  of  *-he  Unit:3ci  states  of 

America   consisted   of  t/o  hranches    in  Brooiclyn  :.nd  Eastiiaiap- 
Mass 

ton    --ypec^ively  and  had  a    '•.ot-.l   inftiahership  of  ahout   ninety 

1  trade 

•.7or^erB,        The   ti-^-hle  knife   grinaeri.  compose  another  al:;iost   en- 

tirely  localized   in  Nev/  England, and  tiie  Tahle  Knife   Grinders' 

Naicnal  Union  inn^ists   '^-t    nr>^Bert    of  eight   branches,    situated 


1 

Report    of  Br^inches   of  Elastic    Goring  Weavers'    Au„lgaiuated 


8   o:  M.iTT  v:i-   J.o  nr)Jt.:« 


in  varioxia   s.iull    :ov;n3   of  Massac husette  am   Connecticut, 
Similarly,    'he  lace    incustry   ia,    ^ritli  the   exception  of  one 
factorj'-    in  Riiode    Island,    concentratecl   -^.o  E-  »t   Philadelphia 
and   a   fev;   sjiiall    towns  of  eastern  Pen^.Bylvp.nia;    and    '■he  Aj'ial- 
ga..iated  L^-ce   Op-^ratlTes    of  A '^rica    io,      lii^srexoie,    :;.lso    of 
limited  terri'orial  jurisdiction. 

On  the   other  hand,    a  vddely  reaching  •t:=irritorial 
jurisdiction   is  attained  Toy   the   f  idertil   luiions   of  trnd-^a   c  .(;, 
as   the  building  mechanics,    printers,    hakerB,    ana  machinists, 
v/hich.  can  he   found   in  every  town^    and   even  n&.ny  villages    in 
all   parts   of   the   co  unti-y ,        In  1391,    the   secretary  of   the 
United  Brotherhood   of  Carpenters  cuid  Joiners  was  ahle    to   re- 
port that  his  organization,   v;hich  at   the   t  itne   of   its   origin 
ten  years  "oafore  had   consisted   of  locals    in  eleven  of  the 
more    important   cities   of   the   east   and  jaiddle  v/est,    then  em- 
braced  798  locals,    situated   in  everj/-   st;.te  and   tsrri'-.ory  of 
the  United   States   except   Alaska,  SiJuilarly,    +h  e   Interna- 

tional Typo  :raphical  Union  and  the  Bricklayers'    and  Masons' 
International  Union  hc-.ve   brr-nches   in  evsry   important   city   of 
the  United   States. 


Association  of   the  United   states   of  }Torth  A;ierica,    for  month 
ending  January  31,    1904.      Al;iO  Aii^uul  Report   of  'he   General 
Secretnry.      Brockton,    M  .s-.,    A '..  ust   2~,    1906.       (MS). 
1 

The   Carpenter,    Vol,    XI,    No.    8,    Philadelphia,    Aufjust,    1891, 
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The  Internationa-1  or  Continental  Union, 

Very  early  in  Mie  hiatory  of  federal  trade  unions 

In  the  United  States,  their  juriadiction  was  extended  over 

local  organizations  of  the  ci-aft  in  Canada,    T"  js,  ^  he  f  '"   - 

al  association  of  soft  stone  cutters,  which  was  formed  in 

1353,  ^3ore,  in  1358,  the  name  Jonrneyiaen  Stone  c^'-tters  of 

the  United  States  and  C^'-nada,  and  possessed  jurisdiction, 

as  it  nejiie   iiaplies,  over  local  societies  of  -he  trade  not 

onlv  in  '-.he  United  States,  hiit  also  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 

1 
Canada, 

Some  trades  desired  at  'he  very  "beginning  to  creats 
an  organization  which  should  einhrace  local  \xnions  of  the  c)--ift 
any\7here  on  'he  od  nt  inent  of  Aiierica,  and,  onse(iu.antly,  ^ven 
though  no  Canadian  unions  -.'ere  represented  at  the  first  con- 
vention, inolu.d^d  in  their  original  title  such  phrases  as 
"Intermtional  Union",  or  "Association  of  ITorth  Aiu erica". 
When  in  1856,  for  example,  a  central  association  of  Ijrick- 
layers  vms  fonued,  it  "core  the  name  Bricklayers'  Internation  .1 
Union  of  JTorth  America,  thou;,h  no  Canadian  locals  had  yet 


1 

Circ  iJ.ar  of  the  jonrneyi.ien  Stone  (^v/itera*   Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,   Washin.'^ton,  April  and  J-  ">«, 
1858, 
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joinwd    'h«   federation.        Bii^.,    on  acoo  unt   of  the   evident    i:a- 
congruity   of    '":is  title,    'he   name  vras,    in  lc'38,    changed   to 
Bric>:laysr8'   National  Union  of  the  United  Stcitea.        Si::iilc.r- 
ly,    "he   Granita   Gutters'    Internatioiit,,!  Union  of  t?ie  United 
States   and  Britisii  pi-ovinces   of  Aiiftrica,    foriaed    in   1877,    ein- 
"braced   only  locals  of  granite   cutters   in   the  United   States, 
When  no    iioiiieiiiate  hope  was  discovered   of  organizing  ^he   Ca- 
nac'ian  granite   Glitters,    '•■e  v;ords  !]■*■-'■  ^i'^n*^">-l  Union  of   the  Ur^it^c 
states  were   adopted,    .^nd   rr;tained  uritil   a   fev;  years  ago,   vfhen, 
with  the  adjaiasion  of  Caiiadian  unions,      he   term  "international" 
was  .^gain  resiuaed. 

The  maintenance   of  the   closest   unity  "betv/een  the 
labor  iuove/aent   of   the  United   States  and  C^^nada   se:^]as   to  have 
iDeen  always  desir^jd  hy    '.he  A;:ierican  workman.        The   Brick- 
lii;/ers*   National  Union  did,    indeed,    display   some   relucti-i.nce 
at   first,    to  grant   charters  to  Cr.nauian  union.-^   of  the   trade. 
But,    :>iis  reliict..nce  a,rcEe   froin  a  disinclination  of    'he  prick- 
layers   to   change   t?ie  nai.ie   to   "international",    aince    ':.he   -change 
v/ould   reiiuire  an   increased   expenditure   for   the  purchase   of 
nev,'  char'^'^rs,    senls,    c  rds,    and   o'her  clerical   supi'lies,    r.n6. 
might,   morhjover,    prevent   theia  from  ohtaining,    as  iuan;/"  mem'beFS 
desired  at   the   ^ime,    v.   charter  of   incorporp-tion  from  the   na- 
tional  governl'l^f lit.        The  difficulty  v;as   finally   overcome, 
however,    "by  adjiittlng  the   C''~nadla,n  unions,    vhile  retaining. 
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1 
for   tsevoral  yenrs,    the   title   "national  union". 

But  J    v^ilft   tlia   AJuarican    vorkiiien  desire  aiualgahia- 
*. ion  with  t/L-ir  Canadian  fellov/  craftsjuen,    there  has  "b'^ien, 
for   aorae    tiins,    euiong  CP-nadian  -rorkjiien,    an  agitation    in  favor 
of   daparate   national   unions*        In  Eastern  Canada,    a   mual^er 
of   independent   local   unions  have,    for  soiae   yes-rs,    refused 
to  affiliate  -i/ith   '-.he   int'^rnat ional   union   of  the   trade, 
AlJout   1380  to  1882,    at   the   time  v/hen  the  ■!)rickla7er8  of    '.he 
United   staes  had  finally  decided   to    isaiie   charters   to   Cana- 
dian unions,    '•Viere   seeias  to  have   "been  soirift   (  iscussion  anong 
Canadian  'briGiClayftrs  as    :o   the   advisabilitj'-   of    Corminfi  a   na- 
tional  union  of  -^heir  o\.-n.  In  1884,    a  move-np^nt  was  agita- 

ted awion-j  the   fifteen  Canadian  "branches   of  thw    Iron  Mul('n-s' 
International  Union  of  North  Auerica,    to   secede   from  the   con- 
tinental   alliances,    and  form  an   indeoendent   union.        But   the 

3 
laove.'uent   never   proceeded  iDe^'ond   the   stage   of  i.-re  discussion. 

Until   (j;  ite  recently,    hhere    -/ere    in  C=inada   few 
trades   in    -r'  ich  a   sufficient   niuu-oer  of  local   orpjr.niza":  ions 
had  been  formed   to  M:.ke  loossible   the   s   -'isfactor^;-  I'iH.inteat.nce 


1 

Proc  ;edin(:.i;  of  the  Sixteenth  Ari  i.i;.al  Convention  of  the  Brick- 
Ic.y^rs'  m-.tionca  U-iic-,  Buffalo,  IT,  Y. ,  January  9,  1832, 
Cincinnati,  lcr2, 

2 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Conven'.ion  of  the  Brick- 
layers' National  Union,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, ,  January  9,  1S8.?, 
Cincinnati,  irc?, 

3 

Iron  Mold'irs'    Journal,    Vol,    20,    :io,    1,    p,    3,    and   No.    2,    p. 
4,    Cincinnati,    J.-.n.uary  31    ■nnd   F^ibruary   29,    ir;84. 
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of  separate   national  uniojis.        Prior   ^o  al^out  1900,    '■here    rsri-e 
prolDaljly  less   '  lian   hhree  hundred  locals   in  -^.he  -vliole  Dominion 
of  Carfi.da,    • 'it>i  a   ':otal  iuein'borship  of    -^o^   iiore    *:han  15,000. 
There   ./ere   b caae    independent  lonnl  unicna,    .-.nd  a   few  assera- 
"blies   of  ^-.he  Kni.shts   of  Labor.        Of    ^he    societies  affiliated 
with  Int-^rnational  bodies,    tie   five   railv/ay  brotherhoods 
claiiaed  t'le  larger  portion.        Pev/   indeed,    of  the    internation- 
al unions  possessed  more   t'lan  one   or  two   Canadian  "branches. 

Exit,    since   1900,    the   Canadian  trade  union  move;.u3nt 
has    s'lov/n  a  ne'.:   increase    in  vitdity,    and  has  advanced   hy 
rapid  le.-ps.        By  1902,    -he   Canadiam  union  niijuhered   1100, 
an   increase   of  800   in  a  brief  three  --ears;    and    *:he  i.ieiabership 
agfe'regated  aiout   100,000.        In  'he    city  of  Toronto   alone, 
seventy  loc.il  unions  "/ere   organi^ied    in  these    three  y-rars, 

so   that    in  1902,    "^he   city  had   one  hundred  and   ei.'-hteen  local 

1 
trade   unions.        Since   1902,    '-.he  meiubership  of  Canadian  unions 

2 
ha.s    increased  at    '•he   rate   of  about   five   thousand   a.  vear. 

3 
The   niuaber   o^*  local  unions  agi^regated  1,567   in  1904.        Unions 

are   beinj  organized   even   in   ''.he   nev/ly  developed   re,'-:ions   of 


1 

The  Union  Boot  and  Shoe  workers,  Boston,  October,  1902,  p,14. 
2 

The  laerabership  incr.iased  by  4685  in  1903,  ...nd  5,902  !■  1904. 
3 

Ai'iericnn  Ped^ra'- ionist ,    Vol.    X,    Mo,    12,    vj,    12R3,    w,,3    in,,,  a,ji, 

Ti-oeifo-r,    1903.      Also   Ibid,    Vol,    Xl,    ITo,*12,    p,    1075,    Was>i- 

injton,   Decejtiber  1S04, 
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Mani'-.o'oa  ana    'he  iTorth-West   T^^rritory,    and    in  jjri'-.iaii  Col  un' 
tla  -.vliere   over  tv/o  hundred   locals  have   been   formed,        ^fi'-.h 
the    fjrovrth  of   the   Canadian  la'oor  juovei'ient,    the   spirit    of  na- 
■^. icnalisia  as   ooi:obed  to   internationalism  '•ook  on  ne.'  life. 
The   center  of  the   national   trade  union  .:iOve...ient 
hs.8  been  the   older   settled  Provinc-;   of  Quebec,    //here    the 
Jirench  eleiaent   predominates,    and  French  is   the  l./nc;uage   chief- 
ly  spoken.        In  Montreal  and    Quebec,    ihe  English  spe^;>,king 
Canadian  'yorkjien  are   in  a  hopeless  minority,    and   feeling  thf.t 
they  cannot    Influence    '; '  e   policy   of    ':he  union,    rf^.Kialn  apart 
frojii   '"he  labor  iiioveji,ent.        In  Montreal,    there  are,    indeed, 
locals   of  machinists  and  printers,    coiaposed  v.'i'iolly  of  English 
speaking  mechanics.        Ther-^   are  also  a   fe\/  locals   of  both 
English  and  French  c/crkers.        But  most   unions  £.re   coj.iposed 
wholly  of  French  Canadians.        T-iese  French  Canadians  have 
no    syjiipathy  '.'ith  the   int'^rn.-itional  movft'ient,    and  refuse   to 
affiliate  -vith  it.        Thiir   pat^sionate   fondness  for  their  tra- 
ditions  &nd    'heir  loj'-alty  to    the  French  langniage   completely 
iHolate    '■.hem  from  the  English  sp'^aking  Ai'iericans   of   the  United 
States  o-na   Canada.        Religioiis  differences,    parnici;.larly  as 
they  have   resulted    intwo  aysteiasof   seiai-puTilic   schools   for  the 
tvo   rr.ces  has   -I'so   tended   •*■  o  prcr.cte   prejiu'ice     .nd  lack    of  u- 
ni'-.y.        Th'^   d:.;sire   of   the   Ctvnac;.ic.n  pre.aier   for   "a  \uiited   peo- 
ple,   v/ho   are   Canadians  first    and   foremost  and  French  and  En- 
^"libh  only   iiioirb^nt  .lly,    has  not   yet   been  a-^  +  ained;    and    one 
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manlfsatation  o?   *M8    la   '.he    orriaence   of   independent   lonal 

i 

unions    in  Montreal  and.   Queloec, 

On  -^he   other  hand,    the  -province   of  Ontario,    settled 
largely  "by  English  or  Anerican   iinraigrants,    has  always   fnyored 
internatione-llsi-a.        That   Province   has   felt  iuost    stronij;ly  the 
force   of   "-he  lahor  movei  i  nt    in    the  United   States.        In  fact, 
the   CE-nadian  hranches   of    '■■he   International  Unions    ^ere,    for 
iMtany  years,    aluost  wholly  a>nfined   to   Ontario,    particularly 
the   cities   of  Toronto  and  Hai'iilton.        Ontario  ha-s,    L-ioreover, 
always  "been  the  l^est   org-nized  portion  of  C^.nada;    and  to-uc-ty 
n'^^arly  one-lialf  of   the  unions   of   the  Dominion  are  located   in 
that  Province.        The   other  Provinces   of  Western  Canada,    now 
ueinc;   indiJ.strially  developed,    since   -^lie    inhauitb-nts    -.re  En- 
glish speaking,    and   since   -^heir  .unions  are   heing-  f o:  ndea 
cy  organizers   froiu  the  United   States,    ^.re   o.lso    in   sjiupathy 
with  the    international   mov^r  I'-nt, 

The   national   trade  union  iiioveMent    in  Canada  has 
received   encouraf^ei.aent   from  the   clergy  and   the  nianufacturers. 
In   3Ci..e   cases,    the  iaaaufacturers  have   even  forced   t'neir  em- 
ployees  to  withdraw  from  locals  affiliated      ith   international 
unlr-'s,    and  join  ^.he   independent  associa'- ion.s   of  the  trade. 
Tiij    b   OH     .  .iinfacturerB   of  Montreal,    for   exjiiiiple,    have   conpoll 


Th':-.  A:i"rican  P'-.derat icnist.    Vol.    10,    ::c.    10,    j,    1034,    w.^ 
incton,    Octoher  1903. 
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soi:iQ   of  ^■'-^-'^  iurtiiViere  belonging  to  the  Toranches  rccsntly  eat  .u- 
lished   in  that   city  "hy  the  Boot   ^and   SJioe  Workers'    InternHtion- 
al  Union   ""o  join  "-/le    independent    orK'nizaticns   of   al  oei.ir.kors, 
and   to    siijn  agrefiiients  hostile    to    the    In:arr.  .- icn.^.1   Union. 
The  manufacturers  are    in  favor   of   "iiationalism"   jjartlj'-,    per- 
haps,   frori  a  desire   that    the   Canadian  -.'orlors   patT-onize  a 
national    instead   of   an   international   label.        Largely,    ho  .river, 
their  attitiide  arises   froiu  the   fear   of  the    strong   financial 
and  ••■oral   support   extender-    in  tiiae   of   strike    to    the  Canadian 
brciices   of   internet ionel   unions  by  loc.ls  of    ':he   trade   in 
the  United   States.        Ths  labor  leaders   are,    indeed,    careful 
to   point    out   "-.hat    •:   e  motives   of   the  manufacturers  are   not 
patric'"io,^  yince  'ncirrr  of   the  niamifacturers    /ho  are  i.jost   en- 
thusiastically  in  favor   of  national  trade  unionism,    are  af- 
filiated "-.'ith  the   Canadian  branches   oC  an   international   as- 
sociation of  Manufacturers    vith  headquarters   in   '.he  United 
States. 

Another  factor   in   '"he    atrus.ls   for  n.tionpl  unicn- 
ism  i2i  Gt.nada  are    '■.}ie  local   aobeiablies    .^.ich  :i.  ve   'u-cn   3S- 
tablished   in  the  DoiJiinion  by  the  Kni-hts   of  Labor.        vri-th 
*h<»   d-^icllne   of   the  Kr)i--'hts   o-^  L't'ror,    -^he  :aon  proiainent    in 
.:eb3   as5'^Jui;liGS,    as   oppon-.nts   ana    outlaws   of   lon^j,   stc.nciing 


1 

The  Shoe  Workers*  Jou  -nevl,  Boston,  AiUv-'St,  1902,  p.  20, 
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froiu   "he    international   trade  unions,    liave   naturally  Jillied 

f-hewselves  with  the    independents,    and  have    sou;;ht   to  1)6007116 

leaders   of  th^.natiohal  latter  laoveiaent. 

The   mtional  moviinent    in  Canada  culiuinated,    in  1S03, 

'.7it?i  *he    introduction   into   ^he    Cr'.nr.oian  S'^sntite   of  n.  la'/   'vhich 

^/olilc..   xiiive  ix-de    i"-.   an  inc'ictcihle   offense,    pimislishle   "by  tv/o 

years 'liaprisoriL^ent    for  a  raeraher   of  an   Int-ern.^'i.tional  Union, 

not   a  British  suhjcct   to   cross   over   into   Ct^nada,  nnd   advise 

'/ith  or  dirsc-.    -^r.e   -Dclicy  of  a  Canadian  union   iiivolved    in  a 

2 
strike.        The  presence   of  int'^rnaticnal   trade   union  officijrs, 

as  the    concrete   enihodir.isnt   of   interference    in  loc..-,l  affa,irs 

"by  v'orj-aaen  over  the   I'order  hj^is  heen  eapeci.-.llj/-   irritating  to 

the   Ct"-nadian  jaanufo.cturers;    and   their   influence  v/as  added 

*:o   -^^lat    of   the   national  unionists    iri    "-^.vor  of  ^he  "bill. 

S 
The  measiire   failed,    hov/ever,    to  pa  as, 

Th^ire  has  also  "been  some  desire   for  an   indep--nd- 

ent   Cana.  ian  federation  of  labor.        The  Dominion  Trs-des  t%nd 

L -loor  Congress'vhlch  has  "been  in  existence   since  1884,    is  a 

hranch  of   '.he  A;iierican  P  deration  of  La.hor,    .inO.  hears    suh- 


Official   Journal  of   the  AiU--lt:aiaated  Meat    Cutters   and  Bu-^cher 
workmen,    Vol,    11,    No,    46,    p.    30,    Syracuse,    11,   Y, ,    July  1903, 

2 

Aiaerican  Pedera-.ionist,  Vol?  X,  p,  469  ..nv.   p,  1283,  V^ashing- 
ton,  J".n:  -.nd  Decenher,  1903,   Also  Official  Journal  of  the 
AJiialc^.'.Liated  Meat  Gutters  and  Butc}ier  '.Vorkiiien,  Vol,  11,  Ho, 
46,  p,  31,  Syracuse,  J 'ly,  1S03, 

3 

The  hill  reads  as  follows: 

The  crimina.1  Code,  1392,  is  herehy  aj.iended  by  adding 
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stantially  the   sawe   relation  to    it   as   one;   of   Mie   State  p'^dera- 
tlcrs   of   1;  "jor    ii    '    .-••  U -it  id  St.i-t  ^o«        Ita  primary   function 
is    the   promotion  of  legislation   in  Canada  favoralle   to   tdae 
v/orloaen«        In  -1903,     'ho  Douinion  Trades  and  Lalror  Conf^ress 
applied  -.o    ^he  A^uerican  federation  of  La.'!:)or  for    sole   pov/er 
to    issue   chc;.rters   ■"o  Trade   and  Labor   Councils  and  Federal 
LalDor  Unions   in  C-  nada.        T'lis   reinest  was   refused  as  "oeing 
opposed   to  the   spirit   of  complete    internationalism.        But   the 
Auierican  Jederiition  of  Laoor  always  demands   tliait   the   central 
Toody   or  FsderaX  Laoor  Ui.ion  to  v/Jdch  it   grants  a   charter 
shall   hecoiue   affiliated   ./'ith  the  Dojiinion  Trades  and  L^iljor 
Congress* 

Until   1S02|    the  Doiainion  Tradea   and  La^bor  Ccntjress 
reoogviiJie   no':   only  local   branches   of  the    internatiomi.l   tr.ule 
unions  and   ^-he  American  Federation  of  Labor,    but   also    inde- 
pendent  Cari.oian  associations  and  Kni/^hts   of  Labor  Assaublies, 
In  1902,    .^o'vsvsr,    a  lav;  v/as   adopted   excluding  these   local   t^-ade 
asseiiiblies  ajid   independent   trade  unions.        Thereupon,    "-he 
associ'it  ions   outlawed  by   the   Con,;ress   fonuad   rn   independent 
Nation.il  Peaeration  of  Trades,    ..nd  also  maintain,    in  Montrsal 


thereto    ^he   f ollo'  in;.;  as   seC-ion  524: 

"524A.      "Every  one    is   cv.iilty   of   an  Ina  let  able   offense 
and  liable    to   trro  years   ii'iprisoii  i  oit   ■  't,    being  a  person 
no^   a  British  subject,   ivlaether  r    .-Icing   in  or   out   of  C^'^naca, 
does   in  Canada   incite,    urge,    or   induce    '.'orlcaen,    by  any  act 
or  nieti.ns  "'la.tsoever,    ^o   ;.iult  any   euiployj.ient    in  ^vhich  they 
may  be   engaged,    or  "-.o   enter  upon   any  strike      ith  the   object 
of  enforcing  additional  wages   or  terms   of  ejiiplo^'iaent   from 
their   employer. 


T>.:..'    -o  mt-. 
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and  0,i!e"hec,  indei;enclent  Trade  and  Labor  Councils,   Tli'-rR  foes 
•axist,  :-o  .ever,  in  C-'-nada  tv/o  national  a^jaoci  itions  vrttose 
affiliation  'itli  corresponding  organizations  in  Uie  "United 
States  is  n'si'-.lier  desired  nor  perhaps  possil:le;  and  these 
arc  allo-.ved  representation  in  -^he  Dominion  Trade  and  Labor 
Consress.   They  are  the  Haticmal  Association  of  Marine  En-ji- 

neers  o^  C'  '^ada  and  the  Federated  Association  of  Letter  C  -r- 

1 
r  i  =:  r s  c  f  Canada  • 

The    same  economic    causes    vhich  led  to   the   forina- 
tion  of  national  imions   in  the  United   States,    are   no-.^  appar- 
ently >)rin._;ing  a"bont   the  ultimate   triiuuph  of   the    int^^rna-"  icn- 
e.l,    or  as    it    Biiould  perhe.ps  he  uiore   correctly  called,    the 
con-^in^ntal   trade  union  uioveh'tent   of  Aierica.        Wliile  ;;oods 
of   Ga.i.i.uian  incinufacture   .^re   /lOt   usually   iuij'  rted    into    the 
United  States,   A^'erican  products   coiapete      ith  those   of  home 
or  Do;  'inican  manufacture    in  t]ie  markets   of  C  -nada.        Tne   pio- 
neer factories   o-    a  nev/ly  davoloping  Canadian  industry  are 
often  equipped    .ith  trained  workers  from  the  Ufiited.  States. 
Ajiierlcan  •'0rk2u'?n  are  also   freiiuently   iiaported   into   the  Do- 
minion "0   act   r.s   »trike   "breakers.        On   the   other  hand,    the 
Pr«nch  Caiiadian  shoemakerfl  have   "been  for   soiae  years,    pouring 
into  Ne'v  En^jland;    so  that  local   unions   of  lasters   in  such 


1 

Report   of  P.-oc-;-ii'iu^.-i  u^     1j.-  Niii  •  . -:-hM^  Ai.""- -1  Cvuiven'-.  ion 
of  'he  Trades  and  Lahor  Congress  of  Canada,  Brockvills, 
Ont.,  Septexn"ber  22-25,  1903,  :-p.  1",  19,  42,  47  and  51. 
0 1  tav/a ,  Ont .  ,  1 9  03 , 
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slioe  Centura  as  Mar1xii"(b  or  Haverhill   were  atle   -^.o   roport, 
in  1B90,    '  liat    one  lialf  of   ^iie  luemberalxip  consisted   of  Prench 
Canadiane,        Ir:  f;'C*:,    Vhe    inferior   skill    of  ^:hi3   class   of 
lasters,    laany  of  whom  'bor'^j   cards   from  local   unions    in  Cana- 
da,   l>^d   ^0   an  afjitation  "by    the  Lasters*    Protective  Union  of 
the  TJriited   Stc.tes   to  bring  the   C-nadian  unions   of   the   trade 
into   that   federation  for   the   purpose   of  ccntrclling   '"he   rules 

of  apprenticeship  prevailing   in   the   shoe  factories   of   the 

1 
Dominion* 

The  national  jrioveaent  in  Canada  h-&-s  :ever  a,ttained 

gres.t  proportions.    In  1G03,  it  v/as  estiuiated  that  out  of 

1500  local  trade  unions  in  Canada,  1300  vrere   affiliated  v/ith 

2 
international  or  continental  associations.    The  war  against 

the  nationals  has  "been  vfaged  v/ith  considerahle  vifor,  even 
in  su.ch  strongholds  of  the  moveinent  as  Montreal  and  Quehec, 
Many  of  the  independent  unions  in  Montreal  have  allied  them- 
selves -Yith  the  International  trade  unions;  and  all  new  unions 
have  he^n  chartered  as  hranches  of  such  continental  associa- 
"i0!}3«    li  1902,   he  Longshoreiuen's  Union  of  Montreal,  'ith 
3500  iuerahers,  t>ie  largest  local  union  in  Canada,  an  organiza- 
tion  iich  had  iaa.intained  its  independent  existence  for  some 


1 

Thr  LcSter,    Vol,    11,    ITos,    10  anc    12,    Lynn,    Muss,,    M.'."  17j 
and   Jii.ly  15,    1890.      Alao   Ihid,    Vol.    Ill,    No.    1,    ^.    4",    L^m::, 
Masrj,,    August  15,    1890, 


o 


Official  Journal  of  the  Azualga^uated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  Vol,  11,  ITo.  45,  pp.  1-3,  Syracuse,  June,  1903, 
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1 
,.a  ivu      ioined  the   international  ixnion  of   ^'.he   trade*  Th'^ 

•ffedf^rated   Trades  and  "LeA.or  Counn  il    of  MontrtiB.l,    ''.''i-ich.  "heiS-^n 

life  a'Dout  18S9,    ass   ci   c^iartered   body   of    '  l.e  Aa'n'iCwn  P'.i^dera- 

tion  of  LiOjor  v^ith  representation  from  foiir  local  loranches 

of   i'-it'=!rnational   trade  unions,    nov;  cl.aims  jurisdiction  over 

fifty  such  iDranclies  v/ltli  a  total  ii'^i'il^ersiiip  of   tventy  five 

2 
tliousand. 

T'-*^    s'-.arpest    struggle   to   gain  an  ':!ntrc'.nce    in'^o  Mcii- 
treal  was   proTja'oly  vraged  "by  +h.e  Boot    and   Shoe  Workers*    Interna* 
tional  U'Tion*        There  are   several   large   shoe   factories   in 
Montreal,    ?.no    the   city   is   proTxalDly   1-he  most    I'O-ortant    shoe 
center    in  G;.nada«        For   scmo  years,    the   n  loe  v/orkers   of  Mon- 
trea,l  have  "been   organized   into    independent   unions.        Wlien, 
in  1901,    the  Boot   and   Shoe  Workers'    Internatio^\al  Union  ■es- 
tablished  a   bra-nch   in  Mon^.real,    the    independent   unions   caa- 
loined   for  j  lore    effectual   r'^sistf.nce   age. inst   thia    invasion 

und^r  ■^he   *i'"le   C'.nadian  Moderation  of  Shoeu-kars    ("F-idera- 

3 
■^ion  Canadien-ne   des   CordonnlfJi's" ) ,        T'e    indepenu^an' s  v.jrs 

aided  by    'she  juannfacturers,     'ho   forced   some   of   '.he  J  ourney- 


1 

S""'0=  Woi-k---:rs'    Jc'irnal,    Bna'on,    Si^pternber,    190?,    p.    20, 

2 

American  Federa'.ionist,  Vol,  10,  p.  1035,  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1903, 

3 

T:^   S   0-  n'o:  -i-.-rs'    Joi,i}-ial,    Augn.st  1902,    p.    21,    Boston,    Mass, 
Also  Pi'oc-'--c;ings   of   "■  ha   S'h:th  Conven'-.icn,    Ci"ci>i'T   ti,    0,, 
Jr:.nixa.ry  11-20,    pp.    69  anr.    97,      Ciricinnati,    1904, 
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laen  to  a"bandon  ^'he  Intfsrnc.tional  U'lion  nnd  join  the  Frtdera- 
tion  of  Slioeuiy-kers.   B';t,  "oy   1902,  the  International  Unit  n 
had  succeeded  in  organizing  four  local  "branches,  and  by  1903, 
six  "branches  of  shoemakers.   Tn^  four  independent  unions 
of  ^he  trade  in  Montreal  still  juaintained,  in  1905,  ■''heir 
existence* 

T/ie  city  of  Quebec  still  remains,  hov/ever,  the  strong- 
hold of  ■^he  independent  luovejient  and  the  headcpiarters  of  the 
independent  national  federation  of  trades.   At  a  meeting 
of  tr-iis  independent  r  tlnn.  l  f.ongress  of  trades  at  Quebec, 
in  1903,  fourty-tv'o  independent  locals  of  that  city  v/er-e  r^.p- 
resented.   Moreover,  no  Federated  Trade  and  Labor  Council 
has  as  .  *^t  "oe'^n  est;;,blished  in  Quebec  by  "he  A;-!erican  p-zdera- 
tion  of  Lo-bor« 

Mexico  is  for  the  iiost  part  still  in  ""he  early 
stages  of  i/ioustrial  developaent;  and  branches  have  been  es- 
tablished in  '-.hjit  country  by  only  a  fev;  int(?rnational  asso- 
ciations.  The  federal  trade  unions  ";hich  have  organized 
local  unions  in  Mexico  are,  indeed,  the  associations  o*^  ''ose 
trades  such  as  the  ri. il /'a;/'  employees  and  ^.Yie   buildin^i;  trades 
v/ho,  in  a  ne-/  country,  form  the  advance  guard  in  ^■he   army 
of  Jncni.strifLl  inv;ialon. 

Recently,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  continentPul  unions  over  the  outlyin  ,  ,)cs- 
sessiona  of  ""he  United  States,  Alaska,  '.he  Panaaia  C  ''lal  Zn-ie, 
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and  the  inlands  of  Porto  Rioo,  Ha-';ii,  and  the  Philippines, 
The  United  Brotherliood  of  C;:xpenters  e.nd  Joiners  has  local 
"branches  in  Porto  Rico  and  Havtijl,   Ii-^  International  TjApc- 
graphical  Union  has  Toranches  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alas- 
ka,  The  l|ac]ii.'iists'  International  Union  ha.s  or^i-.rlzed  su- 
"bordinate  devisions  in  Por^o  Rico  and  the  Pr^.nd-uia  C^'Utl  Zo/ie; 
and  +he  Elsctrical  Vforkers  h  .ve  chartered  a  "branch  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  efforts  v/hich  have  Taeen  iur.de  to  bring  the  -vork- 
ers  in  'he  outlying  possessions  of  "-he  United  States  into 
the  labor  moYecient  of  "he  continent  h^ve  been  iaost  success- 
ful in  Pc>rto  Rioo.   Lai;altf  have  been  establiah.ed  on  the  is- 
land by  the  international  unions  of  cigar  ina.kers,  longshore- 
men, painters,  decorators  and  paperha.ngers,  carpenters  and 
joiners,  Jiis.chinists,  pi-intsrs,  and  othors.   Durin-  1904, 
fourty  tv/o  local,  unions  ■/ere  organized  anu  attached  to  trie 
various  international  associations  on  the  continent j  and, 
since  '.hen,  ""he  gro'-th  of  'he  movehient  has  steadily  continued. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  lias  issued  ch;  rters  to  ?  .d- 
eral  Labor  Unions  and  to  local  associations  of  agricul' ural 
workers.    Central  laV'or  \mions  have  been  formed  at  San  J^^ian, 
Ponce,  and  other  places;  am.  all  labor  organizations  on  '""re 
i&lsnd  ?Lf filiated  with  international  boc'ies,  are  united  to- 
:~-'-'^.e,T   in  the  "Federacion  Libre"  or  Fr«e  F-:!deration  of  Work- 
men, which  corresponds  to  one  of  "he  state  branches  of  the 
AJtierican  p-deration  of  Labor.    T'-'^re  is,  ho-^ever,  a  rivitl 
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asaocicition     o   ""ho   "F'  aeraclor  Li'bre".        It-    is  .ui   indep'-'nd- 

ent   tradea   federation  kno  .n  as   the    "F-^deracion  Regional"; 

al-l    of  +.h.e   trade  unions  v^'  ilch  counoae    It   arft  apparently  con* 

fined   to   San  Juan.        D'Tinc   the   vl:3lt   of  Mr.    Ocapcre   to   ^he 

island   in  1904,    he   endeavored   to  "hrintj  alDout   an  aiiiali:  caaticn 

of  the   tv/o   f '^d'^raticne   of   trades,    "'  '    was   unsucceusful.        The 

Federacion  Regional    ia   b>iid  lay   'he   officials   of  the  Aim-irican 

p'^-deration  no'    to  "be   a  hone   fide   laho'-  orguiieation,    hut    is 

designed  partlj'    "•  •    -^oli'. ic  1   pui":)06eB,    an(i    iH   en^^ineered   hy 

1 
certain  loo-l  X'oli'  ici.ns. 

In  the  Haiv/aian  Islands,    p  v'Ctically  all   the    v'lite 

mechanics   of  Honolulu  nr'-     i-i'ihers   of  locf.l   uniona  ci,ffiliat"d 

with  internet ioial  associcitions   on   the  North  A^'-rican  non'^i- 

nent;    and   these   several  local   unions  are   represented    in  a 

trad-^s*    ffni   oil   Vielon.ing    "t)   +he  American  F^d-^r-.tion  0"^"  L  '  >  v. 

But   Ci-ineae  ;  rid  Japanese   ^  re   nov/  rapidly  takin-;    the   places 

of   ''he  -vhites    in  every  trade.        In  co  nsa  in'^nce,    the  '.vhite 

nechanlcB  -'r-   rapidly  leavin;;   the    isl.,nd;    and    the   trade  uni.ri 

movement    iti   tutolinlnf^,    so    thi;t  the   total   I'lemhership  of  ten 

local   organizations,    affiliated  '7ith  the  Honolulu  Trades  r.nd 

Lahor  Cfiu.rcil    in  May  1901,    h^d  hy  M;  ,v   1903,    dliruuk  fr'oiu   five 

hundred  h  id   one   to   ouh  hundred   and   ei.-;}ity-beven# 


1 

A.ierican  Jedera"- icnist.    Vol.    XI,    pp.    293-297,    415,    1076, 

W:^.Bhin^ton,    January-D^jc^mher,    1904, 
2 

The  A.'ifirican  Federat ionist,    Vol.   X,   ITo.    1?,    p.    12o9,   W;iahing- 

ton,   D'^cemher,    1903. 
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liru:ii"bftr  of  MeifiT^ers   in  Unions  Affiliated  -yi  +  h  +.he 
Honolulu  ani-.  Li.^.jor   Council* 

May,  1901.  May,    1903. 

BlacliSi'ii'.hs 20  10 

Boileriiiakerb 42  15 

Bricklayers 62  17 

Carpent'=;rs 125  50 

Ceiuent   ■.orkers. 15  5 

Electricians 27  25 

Hactoaen 125  50 

Lathers 20  0 

Plastf^rers 20  6 

Pluirfoers .45  _  9 

Total oOl  187 
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VITA. 

The  author  of  this  dissertation  v/as  ''■'orn 
in  Baltiiixre,  Liay  27,  1881.    Kit.  elenentary  edu- 
cation was  received  in  'he  puhlio  schools  of  3c^l- 
tiiiiore.    He  "became  a  student  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  1900,  and  v/as  awarded  the  degre; 
of  "bachelor  of  arts  "by   that  university  in  1903, 
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